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As may be seen from the original programme printed m Erdmann’s 
Historj of Philosophy under the date 1890, the Muirhead Library of Philo- 
sophy was designed as a contribution to the History of Modern Philosophy 
under the heads first of different Schools of Thought — Sensationalist, 
Realist, Idealist, Intuitivist, secondly of different Subjects — Psychology, 
Ethics, ^Esthetics, Political Philosophy, Theology While much had 
been done in England in tracing the course of evolution in nature, history, 
economics, morals, and religion, little had been done m tracing the 
development of thought on these subjects Yet ‘ the evolution of opinion 
is part of the whole evolution ’ 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this plan it 
was hoped that a thoroughness and completeness of treatment, otherwise 
unattainable, might be secured It was believed also that from writers 
mainly British and American fuller consideration of English Philosophy 
than it had hitherto received might be looked for In the earlier series 
of books containing, among others, Bosanquet’s Historj of /Esthetics, 
Pfleiderer’s Rational Theology since Kant, Albee’s History of English 
Utilitarianism, Bonar’s Philosophy and Political Economy, Brett’s History of 
Psychology, Ritchie’s Hatural Rights, these objects were to a large extent 
effected 

In the meantime original work of a high order was being produced 
both in England and America by such writers as Bradley, Stout, Bertrand 
Russell, Baldwin, Urban, Montague, and others, and a new interest m 
foreign works, German, French, and Italian, which had either become 
classical or were attracting public attention, had developed The scope 
of the Library thus became extended into something more international, 
and It is entering on the fifth decade of its existence in the hope that it 
may contribute to that mutual understanding between countries which 
IS so pressing a need of the present time 
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for example, give implicit faith to the utterances of a zealous 
sociahst concemmg the details of sociahst doctrme, while at 
the same time I might be justified in regarding his evaluation 
of an opponent’s objection to sociahsm as more hkely to be 
wrong than nght. This would be a case in which the correla- 


tion would be negative. Or again, I might accept on authority 
the statements as to his science of a great experimental physi- 
cist, rejecting at the same time as ummportant his opinions 
as to the accomphshments of a spiritualistic medium. The 
habits of trustfulness developed in him by work with his 
colleagues in the laboratory might easily make him a worse 
than ordmary judge of the trickery of charlatans The same 
man can be very wise and good m one field, and very foolish 
and bad m others And it is always hazardous to assume that 


a justifiable prestige m a given department can be extended to 
other departments There are, of course, many cases m which 
the degree of correlation between different types of expertness 
IS in doubt We should probably be justified in attaching 
more than ordinary credence to the otherwise unsupported 
opmions of a physicist m matters of biology or even of psy- 
chology. A degree of positive correlation might be expected 
m such allied fields But as the homogeneity of the fields 
decreases there is^ a proportionate decrease m the probable 
egree of correlation The authority of the great physicist 
would be quite trustworthy m chemistry, less so m biology, 
still less in psychology, and practicaUy ml in literature or 

M same way we should reahze that the opimon 
of Moses and other great personages of the Bible might be of 
e ighest authonty on the moral questions of their own day 
an at the same tune be utterly worthless m such subjects as 
astronomy and geology, or even ^vlth regard to the moral 
problems of c- own time In short, the first of the authon- 

that of prestige, is stnctly hmited in 

^ ^ ^ particular subject in which the prestige 
Has been empmcaliy established. 

2 The authouianan criienon of numler. The number of 
^ accept a given authonty is sometimes used as an 
-nifbo t^°^Sh it is by no means acceptable to all 

onfv Chnstians would never recognize the supen- 

> Buddhism simply because of the greater number of 
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that any institutional stability is impossible apart from an 
authontanan basis. The falsity of the first of these behefs 
follows from the fact that an institution is not, as the authon- 
tanan supposes, an end m itself, but rather a means by which 
a social group adjusts its environment to its needs. Conse- 
quently, any change either in the environment or m the char- 
acter or ideals of the group will require a corresponding change 
m the institutional form of adjustment. Under such changing 
circumstances, to keep an institution stable or unchanged would 
be to bring about a maladjustment that would defeat the very 
purpose of the institution. In forgetting their purely instru- 
mental nature, the authontanan ascnbes to his institutions 
a sacrosanctness and mtnnsic value that could at best belong 
only to the ends which those institutions are designed to serve. 

In the second place, as regards the behef that no institu- 
tional stabihty is possible apart from authonty, it, too, is 
false. For in a society in which there is a rationalistic or 
anti-authoritanan attitude there will be the same motive for 
preserving old institutions so long as they are efiicient as 
for changing them when they cease to be efiicient The 
fundamental need of society in its institutional hfe is not 
stability but flexibility. Flexibility based on free reason and 
social self-consciousness will allow and encourage change 
where changing conditions demand it, and at the same time 
will insist on stability when conditions remain stable 

A third consequence of an authontanan ethics is a 
destruction of moral perspective, with the resulting danger to 
the whole moral life A child or a youth will be taught that 
all acts, no matter how different from one another, are wrong, 
in so far as they violate the code First of all, there will be 
the cases of intnnsically heinous deeds such as stealing and 
murdenng ; secondly, there will be practices such as card- 
playing and dnnking, which at certain times and in certain 
conditions might lead to bad consequences , and thirdly, such 
authoritarian teachings will almost always prohibit sternly any 
departure from theological dogmas and ritualistic practices 
the truth and value of which are at least debatable To urge 
obedience to these very different classes of rules solely on the 
ground of authority is a lamentable error. It levels all moral 
distinction and puts the unimportant and the debatable on a 
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PREFACE 


Since the time when, as a student of Professor Palmer at 
Harvard, I read Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, I have had 
the ambition to follow in a small way the plan of that great 
work, and to set forth as best I could the methods of logic 
and epistemology disentangled from the more exciting problems 
of metaphysics. 

Sidgwick’s book still seems to me one of the greatest of 
philosophic essays, and the misunderstandings and cross- 
purposes of contemporary philosophic discussion appear to 
caU now even more strenuously than before for a segregation 
of the dialectical and methodological problems of philosophy 
from problems concerning the nature of reahty In the 
general plan of treatment as well as in the subtitle of my 
book I have registered my obhgation to Sidgwick 

It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge thankfully the 
many helpful suggestions which I have received from Dr 
Mmrhead, the Editor of the Library, in the preparation of 
this book for the press To Miss May Sinclair I am grateful 
for the clearer appreciation of Idealism which I have gamed 
from discussions with her and from her writmgs. Thanks 
are also due to Professor R B Perry of Harvard who read 
and criticised the MS ; and to Professor John Dewey whose 
comments on the chapter on Pragmatism have cleared away 
some of the misconceptions which I had formerly entertamed 
as to the relations of Instrumentalism to the logic and 
epistemology of Pragmatism as a whole. 

To my friends Professors Lovejoy, Miller, Overstreet, and 
Sheldon I owe much m the way of encouragement and stimulus 
generously imparted through many years of dehghtful conver- 
sations and compamonship. 

Most of all I am indebted to my colleague Professor Helen 
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Parkhurst. She has not only revised and typed the entire 
MS., and prepared the index, but has for several years given 
unspanngly her time and her counsel in helping me to clarify 
and express the opinions which the book records. 

In assigmng to the several participants in the Dialogue 
the views which they are made to defend, I have had m nund 
as contnbutors to the composite personage of “ Partndge,” 
the Objectivist, the philosophic attitude of those British and 
American philosophers who might be classed as New Reahsts. 
“ Lovelace," the Epistemological Dualist, is intended to 
represent the views of the more recent group calling them- 
selves Critical Reahsts While in the person of “ Bryce," 
the Subjectivist, I have tried to present as fairly as I could, 
though doubtless inadequately, the pomt of view of several 
modem Ideahsts These mclude my fnends Professor Royce 
and Professor Creighton, who, I hope, would not feel their 
memory dishonoured by my use of their names m this con- 
nection I hope also that no lack of respect for the great 
Bntish Ideahsts who have died withm the past year will be 
imputed to me for my venturing to associate their names in 
the index with the fictitious personage representing the view- 
pomt of the school to which they belong. 

New York, 

March 24, 1925 


W P M. 
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to Pragmatism as Futunsm in political philosophy , in education ; 
as a method of testmg hypotheses — ^The claim of the past on the 
ground of economy — The claim of the present on the ground that 
the future verification of hypotheses would be impossible unless 
they had been previously m agreement with the facts — Illustrations 
of the manner m which the successful working of a new hypothesis 
depends upon its harmony with the structure of reality — But the 
agreement between theory and fact must apply not to the terms 
but to the relations of the two orders — General evaluation of Prag- 
matism as Futunsm 138-147 


II 

Pragmatism as Practicalism 

The three meanmgs of the term " practical ” as employed by pragma- 
tists — Resultmg threefold subdivision of this phase of Pragmatism 
mto (i) Empmcal Practicalism, (2) Humanistic Practicalism, and 
(3) Biological Practicalism . 148 

1 Empmcal Practicalism — ^Emphasized by James and Dewey — ^The 
theory that the best and final test of the truth of a proposition is to 
be found in its agreement not with abstract prmciples but with the 
practical (m the sense of concrete and specific) facts of sensory ex- 
penence — ^This type of practicalism is virtually identical "vnith the 
“ empmcism ” discussed m the previous chapters, and hence requires 

no further special treatment 148—149 

2 Humanisttc Practicalism — The doctnne that the truth of a propo- 
sition is measured by the practical value of its consequences, where 
“ practical value ” means satisfaction of personal needs — ^The first 
argument based on the theory of the “ Will to Believe ” — But a 
mistake to assume that behef is necessary to action — The second 
argument based on the presence of interest in supposedly dis- 
interested operations of intellect — ^Xenophanes and Francis Bacon 

B 
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mistake to suppose that defective practice implies defective 

ideals — Bias, dangerous only when unrecognized — ^The third argu- 
ment based on the similarity of the True and the Good as forms of 
equiUbnum purposively sought for — But their specific difference 
IS greater than their generic resemblance because the seeker for 
truth aims to adjust the beliefs of individuals to the environmg facts, 
while the seeker for goodness aims on the contrary to adjust 
environmg facts to the desires of individuals — False and dangerous 
optimism implicit in Humanistic Practicalism . . . 149-154 

3 Biological Practicalism — A double doctrine consisting of (i) the 
psychological theory that intellectual activities have as a matter of 
fact arisen out of practical needs , and (2) the logical and ethical 
theory that intellectual activities should as a matter of right be 
devoted to practical needs — Schopenhauer the forerunner of the 
psychological part of the doctrine — Evidence from evolution 
strongly in its favour — ^But how a function has originated throws 
little light on the problem of how it should be used — Thought is 
autonomous, denvmg its rules of procedure from the objects to which 
it is directed rather than from the individual who directs it— Logic 
independent of psychology — Nor does the probably utilitarian ongm 
of thought afford any justification for restricting it to utilitarian 
ends — On the contrary, evolution tends to reverse the relation of 
means and end — Because we began to think in order to cat is no 
reason why we should not be willing to starve in order to think — 
Thought should be used both for its own sake and for the sake of 
practical mastery of environment 1 54-1 59 


III 

Pragmatism as Relativism. 

Pragmatic Relativism a matter of Epistemology rather than of Logic — 
The Practicalist's conception of the true as a form of the good when 
combined with the Utilitarian’s conception of the good as always rela- 
tive to individual needs leads naturally to the conception of truth 
as relative to individual beliefs and meaningless apart from them — 
The truth of Utilitarianism and its beneficent results not only for 
morals but for law and politics — ^The transition from ethical 
relativism to epistemological relativism as false as it is plausible — Its 
falsity due to the contrast already noted between the cosmocentric 
adjustment of subjective beliefs to objective facts, which is the 
goal of the cogmtive interest in discovering the true, and the hio- 
cenirtc adjustment of objective facts to the subjective needs of 
ourselves and others, which is the goal of the conative mterest in 
creating the good— Three secondary causes for the growth of the 
relativistic epistemology of pragmatism : (i) The seenung plausi- 
bility of extending the concept of evolution from the concrete things 
of existence to the abstract laws of logic ; (2) The apparent re- 
semblance of the relativist's denial of objective truth to the sceptic's 
denial of our ability to discover objective truth , (3) The ambigu- 
ous use of the word '* truth” to mean sometimes generally accepted 
beliefs, and sometimes reality or fact considered as an object of belief— 
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Ambiguity of “ truth ” illustrated in the statement “ truth 
changes ” v-hich, when analysed, turns out to consist in a confused 
synthesis of a truism that nobody would deny and a paradox 
that nobody would afi&rm — Bad effects of pragmatic relativism on 
present-day students who use it as a means for evadmg problems 
which they fail to solve . - . 159-167 

A General Comparison and Evaluation of the Three Phases of 
Pragmatism — The ways in which Futurism, Practicalism and 
Relativism express the tendencies of the present day, both good 
and bad i T 2 


CHAPTER VI 

THE METHOD OF SCEPTICISM 

The Sceptic denies the adequacy of any and all of the five positive 
methods of Logic — ^The four arguments for Scepticism I The 
Histoncal , II The Dialectical , III The Physiological , IV. The 
Psychological . . . . . . 173 


I 

The Historical Argument 

Scarcely any opinion that has not been challenged — Philosophers as far 
from agreement now as in the beginning — ^Answers (i) Opposmg 
philosophers more appreciative of one another’s systems than 
formerly , and apart from ultimate incompatibihties each school 
has accumulated much that is admittedly true in its own domam 
of expenence (2) Many problems at one time considered insoluble 
have later been solved, hence the attitude of ignoramus rather than 

IS warranted . 1 73-1 75 


II 

The Dialectical Argument 

Ultimate questions sometimes appear to require one or the other of two 
answers, each of which is incompatible with the other and neither of 
which is acceptable to the mmd Zeno's puzzles about motion are 
examples of such “ antinomies,” and are used by sceptics to show 
that ultimate reality is unknowable — ^Not only sceptics but mystics 
and pragmatists appeal to the antinomy in support of their respec- 
tive theones — ^The world of sense, as mvolving motion and so con- 
flicting with reason must be rejected as unreal, so speaks the mystic , 
the pragmatist, on the other hand, claims that Reason and the laws 
of abstract logic must be rejected as invalid or inadequate because 
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they cannot explain motion which is a fact of sense^xpe^nce 
to be accepted at all costs — Possibility that such conflicts between 
reason and experience as appear to be involved in Zeno s puzaJes 
and in other antinomies are due not to logic itself but to the misuse 
of logic — Statement of a possible solution of the puzzle of the 
moving arrow— The sceptic has no nght to deny that antmomies 
that appear insoluble at present may not be cleared up m the 
future . '75-182 


III 


The Physiological Argument. 


According to the Sceptic, the objects outside us that compose the 
matenal world are not directly open to our inspection, but must be 
inferred as the ultimate causes of complex effects — ^We can have 
certain and direct knowledge only of our mental states, and there is 
no way of discovermg the nature of their external causes or the 
extent to which they resemble the effects produced upon our senses 
— ^To this argument based on the mdirectness of the process deter- 
mining our perceptions there are three answers ( i) The Phenomenal- 
tsl's Answer The question as to what thmgs are in themselves is 
unanswerable, because it is meanmgless — ^Thmgs exist only in rela- 
tion to us — ^They are wha+ they appear to be or what they are 
expenenced as being — This answer is valid to the extent that ap- 
pearances are real and important — But it is mvalid to the extent 
that the appearances of an object or the effects that it produces 
on other objects cannot constitute its whole nature — Unless it 
existed it could not produce effects — Unless it was in itself some- 
thing it could not appear to be anythmg — The mtnnsic nature of 
a thmg, however, need not be different in kind from its effects, nor 
need it be as the sceptic assumes uninfemble from those effects 
(2) The Sctentist's Answer. By comparing the various sense-data 
with one another the physical scientist can eliminate progressively 
those of their aspects which are peculiar to the positions and 
conditions of the percipient subjects and with increasing accuracy 
attain to a conception of the mtnnsic nature of the smgle cause 
which would be capable of produemg the vaned senes of observed 
effects This is easier for the quantitative or sc^caUed “ primary " 
qualities than for the specific and non-quantitative properties 
called ‘ secondary ” — The scientist’s procedure of inferring the 
nature of the cause from the comparison of its vanous effects illus- 
trated by the case of the sun — ^The problem of the objective reality 
of the secondary qualities the sense in which it is important and the 
kmd of data requisite for its solution (3) The Logician’s Answer. 

he sceptic in his physiological argument assumes the validity of 
certain propositions about the manner in which perceptual know- 
edge IS produced as a basis for attacking the validity of all propo- 
sitions and thus involves himself in somethmg very like a logical 
contradiction •This logician’s answer ” apphes against all argu- 
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ments for scepticism — ^The sceptic is driven by it to confess that his 
own arguments, so far as they are positive, rest upon premises that 
he himself does not accept . . . 182-195 


IV 

The Psychological Argument 

This argument is grounded on the uncertamty of any assertion as to 
what IS outside the present moment of experience, whether it be a 
remembered past or an anticipated future — For convemence and 
provisionally the general validity of memory, despite its admitted 
specific errors, will be assumed, and we shall consider first the 
sceptic’s challenge of our right to anticipate the future — ^The sceptic 
claims that we cannot know the future because we have not ex- 
perienced it — ^The “ Uniformity of Nature ” is a pnnciple which, if 
it could be justified itself, would in turn justify us in mfemng that 
both causal repetitions and casual vanations would contmue to be 
in the future what they had been in the past — ^The three wa3rs to 
prove the pnnciple of the “ Umformity of Nature ” (i) The 

empincal appeal to its confirmation in past experience , {2) the 
pragmatic appeal to its necessity for action , (3) the rationalistic 
appeal to its congruity-with the law of probability — ^The empincal 
appeal is mvalid smce it begs the question — ^Because in the past 
anticipations of the future have been confirmed by later facts, it 
does not follow that our present and future anticipations will be 
similarly confirmed — ^We cannot argue from umformity of nature in 
the past to uniformity of nature in the future without assummg the 
very question at issue — The pragmatic appeal to the practical 
necessity of belie vmg in nature’s uniformity is irrelevant because 
the sceptic does not deny the practical necessity but only the 
theoretical justifiabihty of belief in the “ Uniformity of Nature ” — 

The latter does not follow from the former — ^There are many cases 
where beUefs that were subjectively necessary have been proved 
to be objectively false — The third or rationalistic appeal to the law 
of probability does give a logically valid proof of the “ Uniformity of 
Nature ” — universe in which there is causal necessity must be 
adnutted by the sceptic to be at least possible, and if it is admitted 
to be possible it can be proved to be more probable than any other 
type of universe, as an explanation of the uniformities experienced 
in the past — ^Analysis of the pnnciple of probability shows that it 
must itself have a greater probability of truth than its contradictory 
— It IS self-justifying, and does not, as has been often charged, rest 
upon any postulate about the particular structure of the universe 
to which it applies — The pnnciple of probability can be employed 
not only to justify anticipations of the future in accordance with 
the “Uniformity of Nature," but it can also be employed to justify 
even that general validity of memory which has been provisionally 
assumed — Analytic demonstration of its power in this respect — 
Summary and conclusion The methodological theory of scepticism 
has been proved to be improbable though not impossible . 195-2 10 
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ENTENTES AND ALLIANCES— THE FEDERATION 

OF THE METHODS 

I 

Ententes and Alliances. 

PACK 

The possibility of combining the logical methods with one another to be 
shown first by taking them m pairs (i) Authoriianamsm and 
Mysltctsvi, (2) Authoritartamsm and Rattonahsm . (3) Authori- 

iariantsm and Emptnctsm. (4) Authontartamsin and Pragmatism , 

(5) Authoritarianism and Scepticism ^ (6) Mysticism and Rationalism , 

(7) Mysticism and Empiricism , (8) Mysticism and Pragmatism , 

(9) Mysticism and Scepticism . (10) Rationalism and Empiricism , 

(ii) Rationalism and Pragmatism , (12) Rationalism and Scepticism , 

(13) Empiricism and Pragmatism . Empiricism and Scepticism , 

(15) Pragmatism and Scepticism . ... 2ii-22ij 


II 

The Federation of the Methods 

The division of the things of the umverse into five “ domains,” to each 

one of which a single method of logic is primarily applicable 224-225 

1 Authoritarianism and the Domain of the Past — ^Testimony of others 

as the primary source of our knowledge of paist events 225-226 

2 Mysticism and the Dual Domain of A Primary Values, and 

B Ineffable Realities — A Values that are elemental and intrinsic 
distmguishable from those that are composite and instrumental ; 
they can be revealed only by mtuition — Illustrations from love, 
fnendship, and other ultimate preferences of taste. B The hypo- 
thetical realm of ineffable objects, supersensuous and super- 
rational — In so far as it is accessible at all, it seems to be 
revealed through intuition — ^But though mystical intuition may 
discover the essence of superrational objects, the question of the 
existence of those objects should be determined, whenever possible, 
by the other methods of knowledge — Dangers of misusing mystical 
intuition m the domain of the ineffable illustrated by Chnstian 
Saence . . 226-229 

3 Rationalism and the Domain of Commensurable and Abstract Rela- 
tions — Pure quantities and also all concrete facts to the extent 
to which they are susceptible of quantitative treatment can best 

be explained by the logic of rationalism . • 229 

4 Empiricism and the Domain of Particular Facts and their Conjunc- 
tions — Empiricism is almost exclusively applicable to the domain 
of contingent existence and almost universally applicable to the 
other domains as well — It is therefore supreme among the methods 

of logic . .... .230 
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5. Pragmatism and the Domain of Individual and Social Conduct — 
Whether a line of conduct is good or bad is to be determined by 
the actual and practical consequences to which it leads — In the 
sphere of ethics Pragmatism is identical with Utilitarianism, and as 
such it possesses a primary vahdity 230-231 

6 Scepticism in Relation to the Other Methods of Logic — ^The primary 
function of scepticism is to emphasize the duty of viewmg our own 
conclusions ivith distrust and those of our opponents with tolera- 
tion — ^No solution of any problem is absolutely certain, and in 
many matters complete doubt or suspension of judgment, no matter 
how difficult, IS the only justifiable attitude — In philosophy more 
than in any other subject the sceptical attitude is demanded . 231-233 

Conclusion — ^The methods of logic, despite their differences, are 
capable of bemg combined in a federation in which each performs 
a more or less distinct and more or less valid and valuable 
function m the many-sided enterprise of attaining knowledge 233-234 


PART II 

, WAYS OF INTERPRETING KNOWLEDGE : 

THE THREE METHODS OF EPISTEMOLOGY 

FOREWORD 

The epistemological problem — ^The four methods of interpretmg know- 
ledge I Objectivism ; II Dualism , III Subjectivism , IV. Re- 
lativism — Relativism (the negative method) to be omitted from the 
discussion, having been already dealt with in connection with 
Pragmatism — The three positive methods to be first treated separ- 
ately and then in their relation to one another . . 237-238 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE METHOD OF OBJECTIVISM 

The three forms of Objectivism or “ Naive Realism " . I Extreme 
or Primitive Objectivism , II Moderate or Common-sense Objec- 
tivism , III. Relativistic or New Objectivism . . 239 

I 

Extreme or Primitive Objectivism 

This IS the theory that every experienced object is real m itself exactly 
as it IS experienced and mdependently of whether it is experienced 
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or not— This theory is natural, but difficult to maintain because 
the unreal objects of illusions and dreams mil not fit mto the same 
spatio-temporal system as that reqmred by the real objects of 
veridical experience 239~240 


II 

Moderate or Common-sense Objectivism. 

This is the theory (i) that real objects enter directly into the experi- 
ence of mdmduals mthout losing thereby any of their right to 
exist m themselves mdependently of whether they are expenenced 
or not , but (2) that the unreal objects of illusions and dreams 
exist only in the minds of those who experience them — ^This 
common-sense theory is practically strong and theoretically weak — 

It is practically strong because it restricts unrealities to the private 
consciousness of mdividuals on whom and through whom they 
produce their only effects — It is theoretically weak because in 
makmg (selective) relativity to the mdividual the ground for 
locating unreal objects exclusively m the mmd it fails to recognize 
that real objects are also (selectively) relative to the individual, 
and should by that token be themselves relegated to a similarly sub- 
j'ective status — ^This weakness becomes clear in the situation in which 
one mdmdual observes the way in which the objects of another 
individual display their relativity to the latter It leads to the 
theones of Dualism or of Subjectivism according to either of which 
all the objects of direct perception are regarded as inside the mmd 
of the perceiver because of their relativity to his situation and 
condition . . . 240-242 


ni 

Relativistic or New Objectivism 

This theory agrees with traditional Phenomenalism and mth Relativistic 
Pragmatism in asserting that no object is real in itself or apart 
from an actual or potential perceptual context of experience — 
It differs from the other forms of relativism in explainmg the 
relativity of perceptual experience in phj^ical rather than psyclucal 
terms ^Thc so-called “ veridical ’* parallelism of the tracks of a 
r^v.ay is^ objectively real in a certam context — ^The so-called 
illusory convergence of those same tracks is no less objectively 
real, though in a different context — ^The diverse perspectives of the 
tracks do not make them subjective — They are adequately ex- 
plained by the phj.’sical laws of optics — ^The events in the most 
fantastic hallucination are objectively existent, though only in the 
peculiar context of a diseased brain- — ^The theory is weak in two 
respects first, it fails to recognize the single primary and absolute 
sj-stem of physical cxistcnts, which is presupposed by the various 
secondary and relate c perspectives of sense-data; secondly, it 
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fails to recognize that every assertion of something as real or true 
transcends m its meanmg the context in which the assertion is 
made 242-245 


Conclusion. 

Summary of the strong and weak pomts of each of the three forms of 
Objectivism — ^The reasons for passing to a consideration of the 
other types of epistemology .... . . 245-247 


CHAPTER IX 

THE METHOD OF EPISTEMOLOGICAL DUALISM 

The meamng of epistemological dualism and its independence of the 

various forms of psycho-physical dualism . 248-249 


I 

The Arguments in Support of Epistemological Dualism 

I. The Dualtsttc Explanalton of Error — Our ideas and their proposi- 
tional relations are the effects of causes outside of our experience , 
when the ideas m consciousness correspond to or resemble their 
external causes they are true, when they do not they are false — 

Error is then explained as due to the distorting influences, 
physical, physiological, and psychological of the media through 
which external realities produce their final effects in the nund 250-251 

2. The DualtsUc Explanation of the Relativity of Perception — ^What 

thmgs will be perceived at any moment will depend directly upon 
the states and processes of the percipient — In this sense the objects 
perceived are relative to the perceiving mmd — Dualism explains this 
perceptual relativity by its theory that the objects of perception 
are located m the same place as the proximate determiners of per- 
ception , and as these latter are admittedly mside the perceiver, it 
must follow that all the objects of which he is directly aware must 
also be inside him — ^That is to say, we can perceive only our own 
mental states or ideas — ^The objects that are believed to exist in the 
physical world do not vary vuth the situation or condition of the 
perceiver — ^And the combination of the relativity of sense-data 
^vlth the non-relativity of physical things is explained by the 
dualist’s theory that the former are inside us and the latter are 
outside us . . 251-253 

3. The Dualtsttc Theory of “ Secondary QualtUes " — The primary or 
quantitative qualities possess three methodological advantages over 
the secondary or non-quantitative qualities First, they are com- 
mensurable rather than incommensurable ; secondly, they are each 
revealed through many senses instead of through only one ; 
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tlurdly. they can be discovered indirectly and by their public and 
measurable effects on other bodies, and not merely through their 
pnvate and non-measurable effects upon the sensory organs of an 
observer— These three advantages of the pnmary qualities are 
so weighty that physical scientists have chosen to explain the 
behaviour of things entirely in terms of their quantitative proper- 
ties and relations — The non-quantitative or secondary qualities 
have been regarded as epiphenomenal or inefficaaous, and therefore 
as not wanted in the physical world at all — ^When the dualist 
offers to put them in the mind and keep them there the physicist 
gladly accepts, and for this reason the dualistic epistemology enjoys 
the prestige of scientific approval . • 253-257 


II 


The Objections to Dualism 


Three objections that have led many philosophers to abandon dualism 
for subjectivism 


I. The Objection Based on the Supposed Difficulty of Comparing Sense- 
data with their Causes — Extra-expenentiil causes cannot be 
directly compared with the contents of expenence — But they can 
be mdirectly verified by observing whether conceptual deductions 
from the hypothetical causes are confirmed by actual perceptions — 

Two illustrations of this process of indirect verification 257-260 

2 The Objection to the Qualitative Duality of Perceptions and their Causes 
— ^The inferred causes of sense-data can be conceived only in terms 
of the stuff of sense-data ; hence, if the latter contain secondary 
qualities the former must also contain them — ^The admission that 
the inferred physical agencies possessed specific or secondary 
quahties would not, however, be inconsistent wuth the scientist’s 
postulate of a purely mechanistic world — ^The secondary qualities 
could be objectively real as epiphenomena without interfermg 
causally with the mechanistic determinism to which science 
inclines ... . , , , . 260-261 


The Objection to the Numerical Duality of the Space and Time that is 
Inferred and the Space and Time that is Perceived — We cannot con- 
ceive of any space beyond our perceptual space — ^We must therefore 
conceive the causes of our sense-data to be located within the space 
of the sense-data themselves — ^Either perceptual space is as external 
to and independent of the mind as is conceptual space, which would 
mean a return to objectivism, or else conceptual space is as internal 
and dependent on the mmd as is perceptual space, which would 
mean gomg forward to subjectivism — ^There is the same impossi- 
ity of separatmg past time as experienced from past time as 
m sn’e Numerical du^ty means duality of position in space or 
, mce the space-time of sense-data as a whole is not separate 
f ^ their causes, there is no way to maintain 

arp miTn that what IS perceived and what is conceived 

are numencally or existentially separate . . 261-264 
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CHAPTER X 

THE METHOD OF SUBJECTIVISM 

PAGE 

Subjectivism defined as the theory that objects, particularly material 
objects, cannot exist independently of a consciousness of them — 
Proposed plan of treatment • all epistemological theories (except 
extreme objectivism) to be analysed and discussed as successive 
degrees or stages or subjectivism . . . 265 


I 

The First Stage of Subjectivism The Subjectivity of 

Unreal Objects. 

Restatement of the causes which lead common sense to regard unreal 

objects as subjective . . . 265-267 


II 

The Second Stage of Subjectivism The Subjectivity of 
Sense Data, or Immediately Perceived Objects 

Restatement of the reasons for passing from common-sense objectivism 
accordmg to which only the contents of illusory expenence are 
subjective to the purest form of dualism, in which all contents of 
perceptual expenence are subjective effects of external causes 267 


III 


The Third Stage of Subjectivism * The Subjectivity of 
the Secondary Qualities 

Restatement of the reasons advanced by the cntical or scientific form 
of dualism for regardmg the secondary qualities as havmg a purely 
intra-mental existence and as having objective causes that are 
purely quantitative or “ pnmary ” , 267-268 


IV 

The Fourth Stage of Subjectivism The Subjectivity 
of the Primary Qualities 

At this stage the pnmary qualities as well as the secondary qualities 
are removed from the external world and confined within the domain 
of conscious expenence — ^The universe, so far as its particular facts 
are concerned, consists solely of mmds and their states — But by 
treatmg phenomena such as chairs and tables as public or share- 
able experiences in contrast with more obviously pnvate phenomena, 
such as pains and pleasures, the subjectivist is able even at this 
stage of his development to preserve the ordinary working distinc- 
tion between physical and psychical without violating his own 
principles — The principal reason for the advance of the subjectivist 
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to this fourth stage is his realization that the same sort of (sekctive) 
relativity of the objects perceived to the perceiver -which had led 
to the subjectivizmg (i) of unreal objects, (2) of all immediately 
perceived objects, and (3) of the secondary qualibes, applies vnth 
at least as much force to the primary qualities — ^Which sizes and 
shapes no less than v?hich colours and sounds -w^e shall perceive an 
object to embody is relative to our processes and conditions— 

And if this (selective) relativity implies subjectivity in one case it 
impbes It equally in all other cases— Berkeley provides adequately 
for the difference between real and imagmary objects — ^But his 
denial that primary and secondary qualities can exist outside 
experience is unconvincmg — As is also the affirmation associated 
with that denial to the effect that the only legitimately conceivable 
cause of our experiences is an infinite conscious Being or God 
But to the extent that Berkeley’s argument against epistemological 
dualism is based on the claim that it is impossible to conceive of 
any space other than the space that we perceive it appears to be 
valid . • • 268-274 


V 

The Fifth Stage of Subjectivism The Subjectivity of Space 
AND Time and of the Categories and Laws of Nature. 

Kant’s transcendental idealism advances beyond Berkeley’s empirical 
idealism in claiming that the forms as well as the contents of 
phenomena, the laws as well as the facts of nature, are dependent on 
mind — ^The three ways in which Kant believes the mind to legislate 
for nature through the process of S5mthesizing its own sensations . 

(i) by the two “ Forms of Intuition ” , (2) by the twelve “ Cate- 
gones of Understanding " , (3) by the three “ Ideas of Reason.” 
Kantian idealism is best illustrated by the arguments for the 
subjectivity of space and time (i) The argument from “ adhesion ” 
and “ antecession” (criticism of this argument) , (2) The argument 
from a-prioriiy and necessity (criticism of this argument) , (3) The 
indirect argument from the antinomies of space and time (cnticism of 
this argument) , (4) The argument from {selective) relativity (cnticism 
of this argument) — ^Analysis and cnticism of Kant's concept of a 
transcendental self 274-286 


VI 

The Sixth Stage of Subjectivism The Subjectivity of the 
Ground of our Sensations, and the Reduction of the 
Many Transcendental Selves to One Absolute Self 

The two extensions of Kant’s doctnne which are made by each of his four 
great successors — Absolute Idealism a consistent application of the 
argument that (selective) relativity implies subjectuntj' — My finite 
self and my Absolute Self . . .... 286-288 
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The Sevekth Stage of Subjectivism : The Subjectivity of 
THE Absolute Subject. 


TXC% 

The final steps * Solipsism and “ Super-solipsism " — ^The absurdity and 
inevitability of the logical climax of subjectivism — ^The successive 
stages of subjectivism from the first plausible relegation by common 
sense of mireal objects to a subjective status to the final mtolerable 
conclusion that the entire universe is nothing but an idea of the 
self of the moment, have resulted from the successive applications of 
the prmciple that the (selective) relativity of objects to the subject 
that is conscious of them implies their dependence upon that 
conscious subject .... ... 288-290 


CHAPTER XI 

A REINTERPRETATION AND RECONCILIATION OF 
THE THREE METHODS OF EPISTEMOLOGY 

Summary of precedmg discussion — ^The plan of the chapter : To show 
that each of the three principal and positive methods of epistemology 
is reducible to two propositions, one of which is false and relatively 
unimportant, the other, both true and important , to show further 
that the three true propositions (each of which expresses in a 
revised or cntical form one of the three epistemological methods) 
are consistent with one another as well as with the facts of the 
situation . . . 291-292 


I 

The Re-interpretation of Objectivism 

The two propositions m which objectivism is summed up . (i) “ All 
experienced objects have an independent meanmg or essence that 
gives them a status of possible physical existence " , (2) “ All 
perceptually experienced objects (sense-data) enjoy a status of actual 
phjrsical existence ” . . . , . . . . . . 292-293 

I The Truth of the First Proposition of Objectivism — The only factor 
that IS both necessary and sufficient for the perception of any 
object IS a certain condition in the bram of the perceiver — ^The 
objects perceived by means of such brain states may exist, though 
they need not — ^\Vhether they do or do not, can never be discovered 
directly or with certainty, but only indirectly and with greater 
or less probability by supplementing the primary experience in 
which the object appeared with secondarj^ experiences revealing 
its behaviour — If a perceived object and an existent object have the 
same spatio-temporal position they are numencallj identical and 
the perception is vendical — Everj entity whatsoever possesses an 
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essence or weuntng that is objective, and independent of whether it is 
experienced or not — ** Subsistence ” is the name used to denote this 
independent status possessed by all logical meanings as such— 

If we did not accord to the objects of our thought and expenence, 
a meaning that was mdependent both of their perceivedness and of 
their existence, we should be unable to raise such questions as 
whether inhabitants of Mars existed or not, and of whether all the 
prime numbers up to a trillion would be discovered or not . 293-294 

2 The Falsity of the Second Proposition of Objectivism — The existent 
or the real, definable as that which has a position in the spatio- 
temporal sj^tem, together with whatever is imphed as a condition 
of such positionahty — ^Marvin's definition, more elegant than the 
above, but amounting to the same thing The existent is composed 
of all the entities (terms or relations) which are implied or pre- 
supposed by whatever is experienced — ^The Objectivist is wrong in 
ascnbmg existence as just defined to all objects of perceptual 
expenence, because there are A, dreamed of objects , and B, illu- 
sory objects that do not exist 294-297 


II 

The Re-interpretation or Subjectivism 

The two propositions in which Subjectivism is summed up 

(1) " All entities are (selectively) relative to a self and exist or 
subsist as objects of its possible expenence ” ; (2) “ All entities 
are dependent upon a self and cannot exist or subsist except as 
objects of its actual expenence ” . . . 297 

I The Truth of the First Proposition of Subjectivism — Supposedly im- 
perceptible objects, such as atoms, are composed of perceptual 
qualities, but of a size and degree too small to be apprehended by our 
present senses — -They are therefore objects of possible, though not 
of actual, expenence — Secondly, objects which are imperceptible 
by reason of their remoteness in space or in time, must be conceived 
in terms of sensory qualities and consequently as objects of a possible 
expenence — ^Thirdly, abstract and artificial objects, such as a 
perfect circle or a perfect human being, are composed of elements 
abstracted or selected from perceptual expenence, but combined 
in novel ways by the imagination — ^As such, they are and must be 
objects of possible expenence — ^Fourthly, other minds and their 
feelings are abstracts and constructs from my own expenence — 
Because the existence of another mind is uncertain it does not 
follow that its essence is unrevealed — You cannot be uncertain of the 
existence of a thing unless you are certain of its essence or meaning 
^The subjectivist is further correct in holding that every object 
IS in some sense relative to a self or subject, for what objects are 
perceived is determined by what conditions or processes exist in 
e percipient But tins rcHti\ilj of object to subject is selectiie 
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rather than constitutive — Illustration from Kant's philosophy 
Nature is re-created by the empirical self that we know rather than 
created by a transcendental self of which we are ignorant — Rela- 
tivity, in some sense, of the objects known, to the self that knows 
them, applies to all objects even including other selves — ^The part of 
subjectivism that is true extends beyond Kantianism to solipsism — 

The only world that I can know is the world that is (selectively) 
relative to me and a possible object of my perception 297-303 

2 The Falsity of the Second Proposition of Subjectivism — One and the 
same object can be a member of different contexts without losing its 
identity — ^And a thing can be a possible member of a context with- 
out being an actual member of it — ^These principles can properly 
apply to the public space-time context of existence as well as to 
the many expenence-systems of individuals — ^The contexts may 
overlap though they need not — The presence of an object in one 
context neither precludes nor imphes its presence in others — ^The 
subjectivist has falsely assumed that the presence of an object in 
consciousness precluded its presence in nature as an independent 
reality — Experience is the ratio cognoscendt of its objects rather 
than their ratio essendt . . . 303-306 


III 

The Re-interpretation of Dualism 

The two propositions in which Dualism is summed up* (i) “The 
system of objects experienced by a self, and the system of objects 
existing externally to that self and causing its experience can vary 
independently of each other “ , (2) “ The experienced objects and 
the existent objects, because they vary independently of one 
another, are never coincident or identical, but constitute two 
mutually exclusive systems of metaphysical entities " . 306-307 

1 The Truth of the First Proposition of Dualism — Concrete illustra- 

tions of the way in which objects existent and objects experienced 
can vary independently — Four cases A, Perception can change 
without any correspondmg change in existence , B, So also can 
conception , C, Existence can change without any correspondmg 
change in perception , or, D, without any correspondmg change in 
conception . . 307-308 

2 The Falsity of the Second Proposition of Dualism — Cases in which 
independent variation is compatible with identity — Independent 
lines that intersect — Extra-organic causes determine the lines 
of physical history , intra-organic causes determine the lines of 
perceptual history — ^These lines may coincide though they need 
not — Coincidence of the existent and the perceived at one moment 
affords no certainty of coincidence at other moments — Epistemo- 
logical monists, both objectivists and subjectivists, are correct m 
noting the cases of true experience in which there is identity of the 
existent and the perceived, but they are incorrect in assuming 
that this identity is necessary and perpetual The dualists, on the 
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other hand, are correct in recognizing the cases of erroneous expen- 
ence in which there is non-identity between the existent and the 
perceived, but they are incorrect in assuming that this non-identity 
IS necessajy and perpetual — possible misapprehension to be 
guarded against The mdependent vanability of the extra-organic 
and intra-organic factors which determine respectively the real and 
the expenenced, is of course mitigated by the causal interaction 
of each system of factors with the other — Illustrations of the differ- 
ent ways m which this inter-action operates to effect an equilibnum 
between the mdividual and his environment — ^The True, the Good, 
and the Beautiful as distinct tj’pes of this cqmlibnum . . 308-311 

IV 

Conclusion 

The Epistemological problem has been solved by proving that the three 
methods of epistemology, when re-mterpreted in the manner ex- 
plained m this chapter, are each of them true and each of them 
consistent with and supplementary of the others — ^Their harmony, 
finally, illustrated by comparing and equating the meaning of 
“ truth ” m each system with its meamng in the other two . 311-315 
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INTRODUCTION 


The grand divisions of philosophy are * I Methodology, 
II Metaphysics, and III. Theory of Value. 

The Theory of Value is concerned with the nature of ideals 
and with the ways in which they may be made actual. It 
may be subdivided into * (i) the study of the good and of the 
means of realizing it m conduct, which is Ethics ; and (2) the 
study of the beautiful and of the means of reahzmg it m art, 
which IS Esthetics 

Metaphysics is concerned with all questions of a general 
and fundamental character as to the nature of the real. It 
may be subdivided into * (i) Analytical Metaphysics or 

Ontology, which is the study of the basic categones of the 
sciences , and (2) S3nthetic Metaphysics or Cosmology, which 
is the study of the genenc conclusions of the sciences, and 
which, by the mter-relatmg of these, produces a unified 
picture of the world as a whole. 

Methodology may be subdivided into : (i) I^gic, and (2) 
Epistemology, which deal respectively with ,the ways of 
attmmng^nd with the jvays of mterpretmg know ledge. 

It IS clear that these three mam divisions of philosophy are 
partly, though only partly, mdependent of one another What 
ought to be in the way of goodness and beauty is not necessarily 
determined by what actually exists. To that extent the ideals 
of ethics and aesthetics are mdependent of the conclusions of 
metaphysics But the manner m which our ideals can be 
reahzed is obviously controlled by the kmd of world we five 
m ; hence, from the standpoint of the practical moralist and 
artist the philosophy of values is to some extent bound up wth 
the theories of metaphysics The same mixture of dependence 
and independence is to be found in the relation between 
metaphysics and methodology What catena we shall use to 
attain truth will depend largely upon the nature of the reality 
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we are investigating ; and yet the same criteria may often be 
used to test the most diverse judgments. And as with logic 
so also with epistemology. The ways of interpreting truth as 
such, or the knowledge relation itself, will c^midy ^p^d 
in part upon what psychology and physics reveal as to the 
nature of the Imowmg subject and theJmpwn^ojjjcT Yet 
here again the epistemological problem of whether reahsm or 
idealism is correct in its interpretation of the knowledge 
relation is a problem which at least in some of its aspects is 
independent of the particular nature of the terms of that 
relation. And finally, it would be easy to show that the 
relation between theories of method and theories of value 
contains a similar blend of dependence and independence 

In the philosophy of the last two centuries, however, the 
problems of method have been mterwoven with those of 
metaphysics to such an extent that the issues distmctive of 
each have been lost sight of For this reason it has seemed 
worth while to attempt a segregation of the two branches of 
methodology, which we have called logic and epistemology, 
from each other and from the other problems of philosophy 

As preparatory to this efiort to isolate the methodological 
inquiry mto the Ways of Knowing from the metaphysical 
inquiry mto the Ways of Being, we must consider more 
specifically the two branches of methodology which we have 
referred to as logic and epistemology. 

Epistemology, or the theory of knowledge, includes many 
problems and is consequently susceptible of many defimtions. 
We prefer to treat imder this title that phase of, the 
knowledge relation which throughout the history of philo- 
sophy has generated the sharpest and most significant con- 
troversy. T 0 what extent, if any, are the things and qualities of | 

the world dependent upon their being related as objects to a knower ' 
or subject ? 

On this question there are three classic theories which have 
contended with one another for acceptance. Furst, there is 
the theory of " objectivism ” or epistemological realism which 
holds that objects exist exactly as they are apprehended, that 
thmgs are m themselves and apart from us just what they 
seem to be when we experience them, and that conscious- 
ness reveals directly_the nature of external reahty. Secondly, 
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there is the theory of subjectivism or epistemological 
idealism which holds that the nature and existence of an 
object is constituted by its relation to a mind or subject, and 
that consequently aUjp^ty in so far as it can be conceived at 
all must be conceived as conscious expenence. Thirdly, there 
IS the “ representative or copy ” theory of knowledge 
which we have called epistemological dualism. Accordmg to 
this theory objects ^e of two kinds, internal objects o r ** ide as,'* 
d^endmg upon consciousness and directly revealed by it ; 
and external or physical objects which are independent of 
consciousness and never directly expenenced by it, but which 
can_ and must be infe^ed as_the_ h5q)othetical causes of 
expe^nce * 

It IS these three theones which are discussed in Part II under 
the head of The Methods of Epistemology. We shall there try 
to show that the rival contentions of objectivism, subjectivism, 
and duahsm can be restated from a reahstic standpoint in such 
a way as to be made npt^only compatible with, but imphcative 
of one another. To the extent that our effort is successful 
the epistemological problem will have been solved. And it 
will have been solved by the reaction of the three previously 
opposed theones to three diverse but mutually supplementary 
methods of mterpretmg the single,, set of facts_invplyed_m the 
relation of a knower tcLthe_object knoym. 

^Before discussing the methods of interpreting knowledge or 
truth, however, it seems appropriate to consider the methods 
by which knowledge or truth is attamed Hence Part I is 
concerned with what we have called logic. In traditional 
philos ophy formal logic has been delBned as the art and science 
of_cqrrect thmking And correctness of thinkmg has been 
regarded as meanmg only correctness of inference from premises 
to conclusion. It is^obvious, however, that if, as logicians, we 
are seeking for^^pnnciples of correct thinkmg, we cannot remain 
satisfied vnth the discovery of niles which do no more than 
make our conclusions accord with our premises. We must 
extend our search until we discover principles by which our 

* There is indeed a fourth type of epistemological theory which can be 
called relativism But this theory is so different in spirit and temper from 
the other epistemological theories, and is bound up so closely with the logic 
of pragmat^m, that it has seemed best to treat of it in connection with the 
latter m Chapter V of Part I. 
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lar things such as that grass will be green and that snow will 
be cold are derived from and tested by perceptual experience, 
and hence exemphfy the use of the fourth criterion, that of 
empiricism. Beliefs that refer to the future and that are 
assumed primarily as bases for action illustrate the fifth or 
pragmatic criterion, .which„is_not always^ easy to, distinguish 
frorn" empiricism. Su^ judgments as that an enterprise in 
which we are about to engage will be successful, that the 
future will resemble the past, are founded neither on direct 
perception nor on deduction ,fr6m self-evident prmciples. 
They_appear to be postulates which have been derwed from 
the exigencies of practical conduct, and we are content to 
test them by their practical results. If they work badly, we 
reject them as false and seek others. Sixthly and finally, 
there are many propositions which we should all agree can be 
neither proved nor disproved by any of the above cntena, 
and which consequently furnish the grounds for a sixth and 
negative type of logical theory, that of Scepticism. 

Thus we see that testimony, mtmtion, reason, perception 
and practice are all to some extent grounds of actual beliefs, 
and that as such they afiord support for five d iverse theorie s 
as to ^ e method of attaiiung^triith The first part of our 
siirvey^f methodology will be concerned with a critical analysis 
of each of the five positive methods of logic and of the one 
negative method, together with such of their general meta- 
physical and ethical affihations as may seem appropriate. 
These six successive analyses wiU be followed by a synthetic 
program for the harmonious reconcihation of the rival theories 
through the assignment of each to that domam of experience 
for which it seems peculiarly fitted. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE METHOD OF AUTHORITARIANISM 

We get more of our beliefs from the testimony of our fellows 
than from any other source. Little of our knowledge of the 
umverse is directly tested by our own mtuition, reason, experi- 
ence, or practice. We accept on trust nme-tenths of what we 
hold to be true. Man is a suggestible animal and tends to 
beheve what is said to him unless he has some positive reason 
for doubtmg the honesty or competence of his informant In 
hypnotism this natural docihty or creduhty is well illustrated, 
for the channels are closed through which there could arise 
ideas that would conflict with those suggested ; and no matter 
how absurd the suggested statement might seem in normal 
life, it acts itself out umnterruptedly. To hear is to beheve. 

In the normal wakmg state some minds are more critical 
and suspicious than others, but in every mind suggestion 
tends m some degree to induce acceptance or behef Yoimg 
children whose minds are free from suspicion and whose 
expenence has been too limited to conflict with what is said, 
are prone to beheve what they hear from others as naturally 
as what they themselves perceive. We may say then that the 
prevalence of authontanamsm as a method of acquiring and 
testing truth depends f irst o f all^upon the hmited nature of 
t^ individual and the consequent dependence of each on the 
testim ony of others , and secon^y, uponjthe fact that authority 
makes its appeal to the suggestibihty and creduhty that is 
univers^ throughout the "human ^species. 

The weakness of the authontanan method consists first in 
the fact th at aut honti^c onfli ct, and that there is consequently 
an internal discrepancy in the method which makes it diflicult 
of apphcation. This difficulty, however, is not peculiar to 
authoritariamsm ; it is present, though to a less extent, in 
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each of the other methods. The second and more serious 
source of weakness is due to the apparent impossibility of 
treatmg authority as an ultimate source of truth. TOen 
questioned as to why a given authority, say one of the writers 
of the Bible, should be accepted without question, the answer 
is almost inevitably a statement that the witness himself did 
not have to depend on authority, but possessed superior oppor- 
tumties of acquiring the truth direct through some one of the 
other sources of belief, such as experience or intuition. 

Let us consider first the difficulty due to the conflict of 
authorities. When witnesses disagree, there are two courses 
open to the authoritarian. He may. seek for more and higher 
authorities, or he may invoke reason and experience to 
arbitrate the dispute If he does the latter, he is abandonmg 
his authontanamsm in favour of the empirical or rationahstic 
criterion. This is very of ten necessary. Consider, for example, 
the case of a Christian missionary who is attempting to convert 
a Mohammedan. He expounds the doctnnes of the New 
Testament as inspired or revealed truths which are to be 
accepted on authority. The Mohammedan, however, rephes 
by citing the Koran as also the product of inspiration and 
revelation, and hence to be accepted as an authority. Each 
regards his own as the authority, and if each were willmg to go 
his own way that would be sufficient , but if the missionary 
is to make a convert, he must cease appealing to the authority 
of his Bible, and must show that its teachings are more rational 
and more in accordance with experience than those of the 
Mohammedan Bible. When once an authority is challenged 
by some rival authority it becomes a mere futile begging of 
the question to demand that the genuineness of the document 
in question be accepted on its own testimony. The Bible may 
be inspired, but we can never prove that it is by showing that 
the doctrine of inspiration is affirmed by the Bible. When the 
veracity of a witness is questioned, the charge, however unjust, 
cannot be met by the witness himself affirming his veracity. 
As a matter of fact, the stanchest behevers in authority are 
usually unwilhng to argue m this circle, and will attempt to 
prove by an appeal to reason the super-rational nature of their 
authority. And yet, if once reason is admitted as qualified to 
pass judgment on the authenticity of rival authorities, it will 
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be difficult to deny its competency to pass upon the merits of 
each particular doctrine ; and thus authoritarianism, in avoid- 
mg the Scylla of arguing in a circle, will have fallen a victim 
to the Charybdis of Rationalism Suppose then that the 
authoritarian, to avoid this dilemma, refuses, when confronted 
with the conflict of authorities, to invoke the arbitrament of 
reason, and seeks to reconcile the conflict by the use of the 
authoritarian criterion itself. Is there any way of measuring 
the degree of authoritativeness of an authority without 
appealing to some other principle such as reason, expenence, 
or intmtion ^ There would appear to be three possible ways 
of securmg this measurement. An authority may be regarded 
as more weighty in proportion (i) to the prestige of its onginal 
exponents , (2) to the number of its adherents ; (3) to the 
time through which it has lasted. Let us consider these in 
turn. 

I The authoritarian criterion of prestige In the affairs 
of ordinary life our readmess to accept on faith the statements 
of others is at least in part proportioned to our regard for the 
persons making the statements. If I know an mdividual to 
have been honest and truthful in the past, I am the more 
willing to take his bare word on some new matter on which I 
have no other evidence. If I know that m addition to his 
honesty he has also proved himself an expert m a given field of 
knowledge, I will accept what he tells me concermng that field 
as true, even though it runs counter to what I should other- 
wise have beheved. In short, the reputation which a man 
bears for honesty and insight — ^that is to say, his moral and 
intellectual prestige — ^is a real and proper criterion of the 
degree of faith to be given to his testimony. Now the pnn- 
ciple on which the strength of this criterion depends in some 
cases is also the principle which determines its weakness in 
other cases. The reason why I should accept on faith the 
new statements of a witness whose former statements on the 
same subject have been found to be honest and competent, is 
because there is a fairly high correlation between the rehabihty 
of a man on a given subject at a given time and his rehabihty 
on the same subject at other times Between statements of 
the same witness in different fields the correlation of reliability 
may be very small It may m fact even be negative. I might. 
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Buddhists. Small religious sects are quite as loyal to their 
dogmas as those numerically larger ; and even the members 
of a large denomination would hesitate to vmdicate what 
they beheve to be the superior authonty for their belief by 
the appeal to mere numbers. Strangely enough, the numerical 
cntenon of the excellence of an authonty is used more often 
by those who do not regard the principle of authonty as 
ultimate. If, for example, there were two conflictmg accounts 
of a certain mcident, we should feel that the account given by 
the larger number of witnesses possessed the greater probabihty 
— always supposmg that they had denved their knowledge 
independently of one another But we should feel that this 
greater probabihty was due to the fact that errors are many 
while truth is one ; that there are many ways of seeing wrongly, 
but only one way of seemg nghtly. (The greater the number of 
witnesses who agree in their accounts, the less likely are those 
accounts to be due to erron But this presupposes that the 
witnesses are accepted as authonties not blmdly and on faith, 
but only because they were m a position to get knowledge 
directly through expenence or reason. In brief, numbers add' 
to the weight of an authonty only when the ultimate source of 
knowledge is viewed as somethmg other than authonty 

3. The authoritarian criterion of age — Age is more favoured 
than m mibe r as an mdex of reliabihty. Authontanans are 
usually conservative, and look to the past and its mstitutions 
as preferable to those of the present. A church that has its 
foundations in the remote past claims a proportionately 
greater authonty for its dogmas. There are, I beheve, three 
causes for the strength which age lends to authonty. 

First, there is the perfectly justifiable appeal to our interest 
and sentiment. Any institution which has been used by many 
generations of human beings becomes ennched with a multi- 
tude of tender and beautiful associations which the new institu- 
tions, however excellent, must be without. A very old church 
calls to mind the hopes, fears, sorrows, and consolations which 
have been connected with it. It is, as it were, a treasure-house 
of spiritual expenences, and he who can contemplate it without 
a thnll has a dull and meagre soul. It is natural but quite 
illegitimate that this feehng for the past should transform 
itself into an acceptance of the truth of the doctnnes which 
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such an institution has taught. The nchness of histone 
interest which a creed may possess has m itself nothing what- 
ever to do with its truth. To be convmced of this we need 
only visit a shnne of some rehgion hostile to our own and 
associated with conflicts with it. The historic interest and 
sentiment wiU be there, but quite dissociated from the convic- 


tion of the truth of its dogmas. ^ 

The second reason for the supposition that the age oi an 
authonty is a mark of its reliabihty is embodied m a certain 
fallacy to which the conservative temperament is pecuharly 
prone. This fallacy is neatly expressed in the saying that, 
“ As old age is wiser than youth we should revere the opmions 
of our ancestors.” If our ancestors were now ahve they 
would be very old, and their opinions, as the outcome of 
generations of experience, would mdeed be worthy of rever- 
ence. But when our ancestors uttered the opimons which 
are now hoary with age and which we are asked to revere, they 
were as young in years as ourselves, and the world in which 
they lived was much younger in the matter of racial experience. 
Their opmions, however old they may be, express the child- 
hood of the race, not its matunty And the age of an opinion 
or dogma actually affords a presumption agamat its truth 
rather than in favour of it. The conservative tends to accord 
to old ideas and opmions, and especially to old customs and 
institutions, the same tenderness and respect which he pays 
to old persons. This is psychologically natural, for old persons 
and old institutions are associated ideas ; but it is logically 
absurd, inasmuch as the age of an opmionisonly an indication 
of the immatunty of the generation which expressed it. In all 
that makes for visdom we are not younger but older than our 
ancestors 

The third reason for regarding age as a strengthener of 
authonty is more fundamental than either of the others. It 
rests on a theory which is itself very old : that the world, 
instead of evolving and progressing in wisdom, has been going 
backward, and that the customs, institutions, and behefs of 
to-day are the degenerate survivals from a Golden Age m 
which men got their knowledge direct from the Creator This 
pnmeval revelation of truth could from its very nature change 
only for the worse if it changed at all , hence the farther back 
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we can trace an institution or a dogma, the more likely it is to 
be true, for the nearer it is to the primeval fount of truth. 
This belief in a Golden Age, and a pnmeval, universal, and 
perfect revelation from God to man as the source of rehgious 
truth and authonty, has had an incalculable influence upon the 
interpretation of history and upon history itself. Many men 
who would deny their belief in the myth when exphcitly formu- 
lated are most strongly under its sway ; and it is only within 
recent years that the opposite conception of a world that is 
growing and progressmg has really begun to take possession of 
men’s minds. The older behef stiU remams as the mamsprmg 
of the method of authontariamsm, and of its accompanymg 
emphasis on conformity, traditionahsm, and aU forms of 
conservatism. It is hardly necessary to say that the scientists 
and histonans of to-day can find nothing whatever to justify 
this belief. Despite the great civilizations of ancient times, 
the farther back we go in time the less perfect on the whole 
do we find human institutions and human knowledge, and the 
more do we find of ignorance and cruelty. And when to the 
ordinary records of history we add the evidences of anthro- 
pology, we find in place of a single golden age a succession of 
ages in which stone, bronze, and iron are the charactenstic 
materials by which man has painfully risen from the level of 
animal life. 

We have seen that it is impossible for authontariamsm to 
justify itself as an ultimate method of denving truth The 
question that in one form or another has always proved fatal 
IS the question : Why should I accept your authonty rather than 
his ^ The answer to this question must either be a senseless 
and question-begging demand that the vahdity of a given 
authonty must itself be accepted on authonty, or else an 
appeal' to some other cnterion such as reason or expenence, 
or to a theory such as that of the Golden Age. The claim of 
bhnd faith or subservience to authonty is in every case unable 
to meet the problem raised by the conflict of creeds The 
essentially secondary nature of the authoritanan cntenon 
might indeed have been exhibited simply and deductively. 
Without the extended considerations which have been offered. 
We might have pointed out that a situation in which A holds a 
doctnne on the authonty of B, B denving it from C, who in 
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turn has derived it from D, and so on, cannot be extended 
for ever Sooner or later there must be a witness whose claim 
to truth does not rest on the say-so of any other witness, but 
on his own direct expenence, reason, intuition, or practice. 
To dispense with this non-authontanan basis for a chain of 
authonties would be as impossible as for a community of 
bankrupts to conduct a financial operation with what they 
borrowed from one another. 

But, it may be asked, if authoritarianism is as mdefensible 
as all this, why does it still persist so widely and maintain its 
hold upon so many minds ? For there are many even to-day 
who take pnde in the fact that they accept their beliefs on 
faith, and who would regard it as arrogant if not sacrilegious 
to trust the free exercise of their mere reason or conscience 
m matters of rehgion. 

I think that the prevalence of the authoritarian attitude is 
due to four prmcipai causes : 

(1) Many authontanans combine their doctrine with the 
methodological theory of mysticism which we are to take up 
in our next chapter. They could freely admit all that we 
have said as to the impossibihty of regardmg authority or 
testimony as an ultimate source of knowledge, and could argue 
that those whom they accepted as authorities had denved 
their knowledge through mspiration, intuition, or divme 
revelation. If asked to state why they believed in this super- 
natural source of knowledge, they might appeal to the character 
and quahty of the doctrines as being such that mere human 
expenence and human reason could not have produced them. 
Thus the whole matter would have been removed from the 
domain of blind faith , and the doctrine in question would 
have to be analysed and discussed on its merits, with a view 
to testing it^'. claim to supernatural origin. It is conceivable 
that such a position could be successfully defended, but if it 
were, it wo^ild be by an appeal to reason and not by a demand 
for unquestionmg and uncritical acceptance of authority. 

(2) The sceptics as well as the mystics help to keep authori- 
tarianism ahve Men who have tried the other methods of 
attaining truth in philosophy and have become befuddled and 
lost in a sea of doubt fall easy victims to the confident dogmatist 
who claims to have attamed a truth which is so sacred and so 
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certain that it tieither permits nor requires any proof. As to 
the validity of this alhance between scepticism and authori- 
tarianism we must suspend judgment until we have considered 
the arguments in behalf of scepticism. There is in this connec- 
tion, however, a rather common confusion agamst which we 
should be on our guard. It is due to a certain figurative sense 
in which the term “ authority ” is sometimes used. We may 
be told, for example, that all behefs rest on authonty of some 
kmd ; and we may be challenged to explain why we should 
accept the “ authonty ” of the senses or of reason or of mtmtion 
and reject the authonty of testimony. The two kinds of 
authonty are of course absolutely different. Sense, reason and 
mtmtion are all of them cases of a direct relation of the indi- 
vidual to the facts m which he is to believe, and they are 
authonties ” only in the sense of being sources or grounds 
of behef. But when testimony enters as the source of a behef 
the individual’s relation to the truth is not direct but mdirect, 
for it depends on the sense, reason, or mtmtion of a second 
individual Whatever weakness may develop in the other 
methods of attainmg truth, they are not subject to themdirect- 
ness of the authontanan method. 

(3) Sometimes an effort is made to link up authonty with 
pragmatism by the claim that in order to hve and act we must 
have faith m the testimony of others Professor W. H. 
Sheldon eloquently defends this attitude in his book The Strife 
of Systems In his chapter on Thomism (p 397) he quotes with 
seeming approval from the article on Faith m the Catholic 
Encyclopedia the following passage * 

“ . . the proposition [dogma] itself does not compel our 

assent, since it is not mtnnsically evident, but there remains 
the fact that only on condition of om assent to it shall we 
know what the human soul naturally yearns for, viz. the 
possession of God Who is our ultimate end ” And then 
Sheldon adds, expressing his own opmion (p. 398) . “ It is not 
that practical needs mge us to beheve certain things because 
we wish to beheve them , rather because we cannot, if we 
squarely face the practical situation — as the theorist does not 
— help beheving them . . We must perforce appeal m the 
common conduct of life to some immediate authority Men 
abide by commonsense m mundane matters , and on the 
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whole, in the ultimate questions, men accept some religious 
dogma or other, whether dictated by the heart's claims or by 
some potent personahty, and in neither realm have men 
stopped to demonstrate The Cathohc Church is simply the 
strictly logical conclusion m matters of rehgion, of the common 
human attitude , and that is to say, of the inevitable human 
attitude. Faith we must have and do have. If hfe is a war 
upon evil and the church hfe's army, the soldiers must imphcitly 
obey their commanders.” 

Agamst such a pragmatic justification of authoritananism 
there are three objections that may be urged : (a) There is the 
objection to the pragmatist method itself, that the end (even 
when practically valuable) does not justify (m the sense of 
venfymg) the means to its attainment, even if such means 
happens to be the holdmg of a certain theoretical belief. 
This objection, however, can only be dealt with properly when 
we come to the chapter on Pragmatism. ( 6 ) There is the 
objection that as a matter of psychological fact behef is not 
always necessary to action. I can try out a hypothesis without 
behevmg that it has more than a very slight probability of 
truth (c) There is the objection based on the plurahty of 
conflicting ends to the attainment of each of which some 
different faith may be necessary How shall one choose 
between the kind of salvation for which faith in Mohammedan 
dogmas is a necessary means and other kinds of salvation 
for the attainment of which equally blmd faith in quite other 
dogmas is demanded ^ And what will the authontanan say 
to those who prefer to preserve their intellectual integnty 
rather than purchase any one of these rival salvations at the 
cost of making a Pascal wager which would commit them to 
a made behef or make-behef unsupported by evidence ? 

(4) The chief reason for the continuance of authontarianism 
as a method lies not m its logical but in its psychological 
appeal Men who are intellectually lazy or timid will always 
welcome the appeal to cease thinkmg for themselves and to 
believe what they are told to believe Such men enjoy the 
freedom from responsibility which their conformity brings. 
So far from being ashamed of accepting a doctrine on the 
mere say-so of someone else, they actually make a virtue out 
of their weakness, and singing the praises of bhnd faith, they 
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proceed to persecute those who seek truth for themselves. 
These people are the natural and hereditary enemies of the 
philosophers Between the two groups there can never be 
peace The philosopher must regard reason as a sacred thing, 
and the using of it for the lUummation of life as man’s highest 
duty. He who repudiates this gift and the responsibihties 
which it brings, and bmds himself over to the blind acceptance 
of authonty, has exchanged his birthnght for a mess of slave’s 
pottage. He may be more comfortable, for the search after 
wisdom often bnngs sorrow and disillusionment, but his soul’s 
comfort will have been purchased at the cost of his soul’s 
honour. Better to raise one’s eyes to the sky and seek 
humbly for the truth, even though the search result in failure 
and unhappiness, than to give our behefs into the keepmg of 
another. 

We should, however, be on our guard agamst two possible 
mis'understandmgs of the position here set forth. First, the 
refusal to accept an authontanan defence of a doctrme is by 
no means a refusal to accept the doctnne itself. The fact that 
the premises adduced in support of a conclusion are false is no 
indication that the conclusion is false It is quite possible 
that the theological and ethical creeds which are usually based 
only on authonty could be successfully vindicated in all their 
details by one of the other cntena. The battle for what is 
called the “ higher cnticism,” or the nght to study the Bible 
m the same honest and unbiased way in which we study other 
histoncal documents, has been won largely through the aid of 
those who beheved so thoroughly m the reasonableness of the 
Biblical doctnnes that they were ashamed to subject them 
longer to the suspicion of weakness which must attach to 
theories which are guarded from rational examination The 
second possible misunderstanding against which we should 
guard is that in rejecting authonty as a pnmary sanction we 
should by no means reject it as a secondary source of knowledge. 
As was said at the outset, by far the greater part of any indi- 
vidual’s knowledge is denved from the testimony of others. 
And it IS only when there is reason for doubting either the 
veracity or the competency of the witness that his authonty 
should be impugned. Testimony that is to be accepted, in 
the manner of the authoritarian, on blmd faith, regardless of 
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the extent to which it may conflict with reason and experience, 
IS one thing, and a bad thing, but testimony that is open to 
free and honest study remains as legitimate a source of know- 
ledge as any other. 

There is no doubt that in matters of theory the reign of 
authonty has been growmg steadily weaker from the tune of 
the Protestant Reformation. The spint of free mqmry and 
a recognition of the nght to think for oneself has attained a 
strength in the Western world which seems to ensure its perman- 
ence against any possible wave of reaction. Even in the most 
conservative communities the appeal to reason in support of 
dogmas is more frequent than the appeal to authonty. In 
ethics, however, the authoritanan is still largely m control. 
To the majonty of people, nghteousness means obedience to 
authonty and its laws The good child is obedient to the 
commands of his parent, and the good man is he who obeys 
the commands which have the sanction of rehgious authonty. 
Thus conventional ethics is made to depend upon theology. 
It IS, m fact, hardly more than theology apphed to practice. 
And although our concern is with methodology rather than 
with the theory of values, yet in closing the discussion of 
authontananism we shall do weU to note bnefly some of its 
imphcations for ethics 

First to be mentioned is the negative character of a system 
of morals based on authonty. Laws are essentially prohibitive 
They tell us what we must not do rather than what we must 
do A positive command cannot be made so defimte and 
cannot be so easily enforced as one that is negative. Our 
code of morals, as usually taught, consists of a great number 
of prohibitions and taboos ‘ ‘ Thou shalt not ’ ’ is the dominant 
note We are warned at every turn not to yield to this, that, 
or the oth .r impulse The result of this is to make moral 
goodness appear either colourless and negative, or as something 
austere and repulsive to our nature Now, there is a natural 
and primitive moral sense which protests instinctively against 
the authontanan conception of the good. If we desired to 
express esteem and admiration for a fnend, we should not be 
apt to describe him as one who obeyed every mandate of 
authnrit}^ We should characterize him as courageous, kindly, 
and fair-minded. These really cardinal virtues do not derive 
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their value from the fact that they are commanded by anybody, 
human or divme, but from their own intrinsic worth and beauty. 

A second consequence of authoritarianism for ethics is its 
tendency to block social progress. The environment of society 
IS undergomg constant change, and a moral code that is suited 
to the needs and conditions of one generation may become 
highly disadvantageous for the generations of later days. 
Such institutions as slavery and polygamy, for example, may 
at one time have been morally justifiable institutions, making 
for the highest well-being of the commumty To the society 
of the present day, however, they rightly seem abhorrent. 
Now, just in so far as such practices are regarded as owing 
their moral value to mere authority it must appear wrong 
to change them, no matter how much the environment may 
have changed, while m so far as they are viewed as deriving 
their moral value from their adaptation to specific conditions, 
there will, when those conditions change, be no motive for 
continuing practices which have been outgrown In a loosely 
organized agricultural society, hke that of the pioneenng days 
in Amenca, many rights and duties were recognized which in 
the present highly organized and mdustnal society would 
work for evil rather than good. I refer to such nghts as that 
of unrestricted freedom of contract, of doing what one would 
with one’s property, of always bu 5 nng labour at the lowest 
market rate, etc , etc. , and such duties as that of punishing 
with firearms injuries to one’s self or one’s family. It is 
the tendency of authoritarian ethics to take pnnciples and 
rules of conduct such as these, and raise them above the 
realm of change by making them sacrosanct, supematurally 
commanded, and immune to criticism This results m the - 
hvmg present bemg oppressed by the dead hand of the past 
If our moral code is recognized as resting upon reason, we 
can criticize and improve it and adapt it to new conditions ; 
while so long as it is regarded as resting upon authonty it must 
be obeyed to the letter, no matter how useless or harmful 
its consequences In this connection there are, I think, two 
erroneous behefs that are held by those who take the authon- 
tanan attitude toward questions of social ethics 

There is first the belief that it is always desirable to have 
stabihty of social institutions ; and there is secondly the behef 
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par with what is fundamental and vital. The youth so taught 
comes sooner or later to discover that there are many otherwise 
estimable persons who do not respect the taboos of his own 
village or the ntuahstic practices of his own sect. This 
discovery will of necessity bnng mto question the vahdity 
of that authonty which he has accepted and from which 
all his rules of conduct have derived their morally obhgatory 
character. Whatever discredits an authonty discredits all its 
teachings equally. The vahd and the mvahd, the important 
and the tnvial, for the very reason that they were made to 
denve their moral credit from a single source, must now share 
in the discredit due to the discreditmg of their source. AU the 
eggs have been put m the one basket and the moral smash is 
complete How different would have been the result if, instead 
of deadenmg the child’s powers of appreciatmg and discerning 
moral values by resting all precepts upon authonty, his 
teachers had justified those same precepts by demonstratmg 
the ways m which they made for the protection and develop- 
ment of society. To the child thus rationalistically taught, 
morality will be a matter, not of rules and commands, but of 
pnnciples and ideals And if, as is almost inevitable, the 
pupil discovers later that some of our teachmgs have been 
mistaken, instead of " chuckmg the whole thmg ” and feeling 
at hberty to gratify every impulse, no matter how base or how 
selfish, he will feel an increased responsibility to solve for 
himself the problem in whose solution his teachers have failed. 
In short, a rationahstic method of teachmg ethics secures 
the pupil’s essential morahty against the consequences of the 
teacher’s possible enors, and it also quickens and develops 
the child’s moral sensibihty by making him feel responsible, 
not only for doing nght, but for finding out what is nght to 
do. While, on the other hand, the authoritarian method of 
teaching ethics not only endangers the essentials of morahty 
by making them dependent on an external authonty, the 
validity of which may be later brought m question, but it also 
debauches and deadens the child’s moral sense, and especially 
his sense for moral perspective, by refusing to submit its 
teachmgs to inquiry and verification and by lumping together 
in a code of arbitrary rules pnnciples that are important and 
permanent \vith precepts that are trivial and temporary 


CHAPTER II 

THE METHOD OF MYSTICISM 

We have seen that the method of authontarianism is often 
combined with the doctrme that the primary authorities 
possessed a means of access to truth wluch was higher than 
either sense or reason. This theory that truth can be attamed 
by a super-rational and super-sensuous faculty ot intuition 

IS Mysticism 

When the mystic expenence comes to a person of philo- 
sophic temper and mterests it usually takes the form of_an 
intmtion of the oneness of all thmgs, and especially of Jhe 
union of the fimte self with the umverse, or with God God is 
often conceived by the mystics as a being whose nature is_so 
ineffable as to transcend the distinctions not only of the senses 
but of Reason itself They feel that to ascribe definite 
characteristics to the absolute being, to say that he is personal, 
or conscious, or powerful, would be to put him on a level 
with other bemgs Just because _he is the unity of all thmgs 
he cannot have the attributes of any. He is above relations 
and above distinctions, and as it is only through relations 
and distinctions that the intellect can comprehend its objects, 
the mystic must gam his comprehension of this absolute unity 
through an experience more mtimate and immediate than that _v 
of thought, and more nearly analogous to a pure feehng or 
emotion m which the distmction between the self and its 
ob] ects is no longer present 

Before deahng with the problem which primarily concerns 
us, the vahdity of mysticism as a method of logic, we must 
consider the psychological problem as to the nature of the 
“ intuition ” from which ongmate the beliefs and experiences 
on which mysticism is founded 

The simplest hypothesis as to the nature of intuition is 

64 
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that it is that capacity of the soul by which man comes into 
dnect telepathic coimniinication with disembodied spints, 
with mystenous cosmic energies, or even with God himself. 
This hypothesis of supernatural mspiration is naturally favoured 
by the mystics themselves, and on evidence which appeals to 
them as incontrovertible. It is, however, the prime duty of 
science and philosophy _to exhaust the possibihties of natural 
explanation before tummg to the supernatural And it is 
only by mamtaimng this attitude and refusing, except as a 
last resort, to invoke unseen spints to help us out of our diffi- 
culties that _we have succeeded in gainmg any solutions of 
problems or mastery over nature I J^eve^that the recognized > 
factors of mstmct and imagination afford the promise of 5uelding j' 
a natural explanation for many of the mystics’ apparently' 
supernatural expenences But the fact that as j^^et we know 
httle about the mechanism of imagination and less about the 
basis of mstmct, makes it possible to mdicate only the general 
hnes along which a solution might be sought. 

Each of us begins life 'With a number of mhented tendencies, 
both mentalj^_physicd. Our capacities for eating, walking, 
and talking are innate, though the specific forms in which they 
are utilized are the product of expenence. Many of our likes 
and dislikes and of our feelmgs of enjoyment, anger, jealousy, 
etc , are similarly the manifestations of inhented tendencies 
And although the biologists 'will not countenance the doctrine 
that we inhent directly the expenences of our ancestors 
and possess, as it were, an ancestral memory, yet it can hardly 
be denied that in so far as our brains and minds are the result 
of a long process of evolution we do possess in the form of 
instincts an indirect and partial equivalent of a racial memory. 
Our indi-vidual expenences are moulded and coloured by this 
background of inhented tendencies, and many of the intuitions 
or direct msights that seem inexplicable as products of ordinary 
perception may well be the spontaneous expression of con- 
genital tendencies Just as our instincts represent the life 
habits of our ancestors, so our memones represent the experi- 
ences of our o'wn past and constitute an additional background 
for the intuitive judgments of the moment. It is this joint 
system of tendencies derived from inhentance and memory 
which wthout coming themselves into consciousness largely 
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control our conscious processes and occasion^ly contribute 
onginal ideas and happy inspirations When the stored-up 
traces of the past act in this way, we speak, not of memory 
or instmct, but of imagination. We all have a certain amount 
of imagination ; and a characteristic feature of the faculty 
is the suddenness and spontaneity of its action. Often, after 
we have been working over some problem and have put it 
aside as unsolved, the solution will flash suddenly into our 
consciousness. The movements of all creative art and creative 
thought, and especially all expressions of humour and wit, have 
their inception m these flashes of the imagination. Although, 
as was said, we know httle of the underl5nng mechanism of 
instmct and imagination, we can see enough to understand 
how either of these funcbons, or both combined, could account 
for many of the visions, intmtions, and ecstasies of the religious 
and philosophic mystics Moreover, when we recall the 
readmess with which the imagmation can create for us in our 
dreams distmct personalities whose speech and behaviour 
are often surprisingly consistent with their character, we may 
realize the difiiculty of proving that the mystic is inspired by 
any powers more mystenous than those of his inner and 
deeper self. The chief difference between the mystic and 
the ordinary man may consist in this : that in the ordmary 
man, so long as he is awake, the power of imagmation is weaker 
than the sense of perceptual reality, while in the mystic the 
reverse is true. 

. In favour of mysticism as a method of acquinng knowledge, 
it may truly be said that not only m philosophy, but m art, 
and even in science, some of the most significant ideas and 
ideals have ongmated from the intuitions of the mystic 
Moreover, the behef which hes at the heart of all rehgion, that 
the soul of man can somehow umte itself with the substance 
of the universe, be that substance personal or impersonal, 
and thereby attain to a vision of truth far surpassing in its 
depth and sublimity and in the peace, joy, and power that it 
brings, anything that mere reason or sense can aflord is, as 
we have seen, a product of mystical experience. The major 
part of every human life is concerned with adjustments to 
the material world, and the consciousness accompan5nng such 
adjustments is sensory and external. It is well for us that 
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this is not the whole story, and that part of our experience is 
denved from within ourselves. The sentiments and aspirations 
that come from within the self give us our world of immediate 
values. These values are the expressions of temperamental 
likes and dislikes ; they cannot he denved from perception or 
proved by reason. “No interpretation of reahty that neglects or 
violates the inner harmonies of feeling can gain ahold upon the 
heart.) The mystic is one to whom these inner expenences 
appeal as vital and real He pictures the world in terms of them, 
and the picture is precious in that it embodies and makes visible 
in objective form the hidd en depths of the humsm spint. 
Even ordinary perception and reasoning is largely based upon 
the subconscious stores of memory and instinct. They furnish 
the meanmg with which our sensations are clothed, and the 
motives by which our reasonings are driven. The intuitions 
of^ creative imagination as expressed in the cosmic revelations 
of the philosophic and religious mystics, and even in the less 
genenc visions of the great poets, owe„their grandeur and 
umqi^ness tq^the Jact that in them the subconscious functions 
more spontaneously, more nearly as a unified whole In 
normal experience intuition is the servant of the speci^c, 
ex^rnal situation, and there is evoked only that part of the 
subconscious which is relevant to that situation, while in 
the real mystic intuition the inner self in its entirety is the 
controlling factor. Now when we reflect that man is the 
inheritor at least of the congenital characters of a hne of 
ancestors extending backward and downward through milhons 
of years, and consequently embodying the varied capacities 
of a whole senes of organic forms, from those more simple 
than the amoeba to those as complex as his human parents, 
we should seem to have m our hereditary endowment a 
microcosmic system wluch, if it could be made available, 
would amply suffice for the most comprehensive of mystic 
revelations. It is of course a question as to how far a man can 
avail himself of this wealth of data, and to what extent intmbon 
can afford a channel by which more than the individual's own 
past may express itself as content of his conscious expenence 
Nor must we forget that however adequate for explaining 
mystic visions the subconscious part of the self may be, we 
cannot exclude the possibihty that the human mind at its 
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deeper levels may be susceptible to external influences other 
than those aflectmg the physical senses. And in favour of 
the super-mdividualist hypothesis, it should be remembered 
that WiUiam James, who was fully aware of the tremendous 
possibihties of the subconscious and of the hidden energies 
of men, was himself not content to explain all of the varieties 
of rehgious experience m terms of the subconscious alone. 

It seems highly improbable that a smgle type of physico- 
chemical compound, such as protoplasm, should be the exclusive 
vehicle for an entire dimension of bemg such as consciousness. 
If the cosmos as a whole, or any mtegral part of it, such as the 
solar system or the earth, were possessed of a psychic con- 
comitant or mmd as much vaster than our minds, as the matter 
of which it IS composed is vaster than the matter of our bodies, 
there would be the possibility of a rapport between that larger 
cosmic hfe and the lesser lives of the individuals contained 
withm it The intmtions and revelations of the mystics would 
then be grounded not only upon subconscious memory and 
instinct, but also upon the mflux of energy from a larger self. 

The life of the spirit owes to the mystics a debt which is 
immeasurable , the few considerations which we have adduced 
suffice only to indicate somethmg of its character. And yet 
we must remember that what illununates the soul may darken 
the world , and the mystic, m reading his own yearnings 
and feehngs into nature, has often made poetry of what should 
be prose, and has prevented man from gaimng that msight 
into matenal things on which even his spiritual progress is 
ultimately dependent We should, moreover, keep in mmd 
that the pecuhar feehng of certainty which attends the mystic 
vision is not itself a criterion of objective truth. The asylums 
are full of persons who see visions and hear voices and have 
intmtions of unutterable truths which can easily be proved 
to be no truths at all by those in possession of their faculties 

Even m those cases in which there is no question of 
insanity, and in which the mystic behefs cannot be disproved 
by experience because they transcend it, we must recognize , 
that the mystics to some extent refute one another in that " 
their visions of truth are often incompatible Joseph Smith, 
Anne Lee, and Mrs Eddy, to say nothing of Buddha and 
Mohammed, were each vouchsafed a mystic revelation suffi- 
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ciently distinctive and important to be the basis of a religious 
cult. Yet between these various revelations there is the 
widest divergence. This should teach us that an intuition 
which lacks the prosaic sanctions of reason and expenence, 
and appears to the mystic as something divinely inspired, may 
have no more truth than idle fancy, and no more rehability 
than the instinct of the moth to seek the candle. 

Furthermore, we must recogmze that the profound trans- 
formations of habits and dispositions which jare wrought in 
the soul by such mystical experiences as those of conversion 
are by no means proof of the exclusive validity of the particular 
doctrmes or the particular disciphnes or techniques with 
which they may be associated. The medieval monks, the holy 
men of India, the Mohammedan dervishes, and the Christian 
Scientists of our own day are but a few of those whose souls 
have been flooded with an inner hght bnngmg conviction to 
the mind and peace and courage to the heart The several 
sets of dogmas may be incompatible with one another and as 
vaned in character as the ritual practices by which the different 
devote^ work themselves up to the pitch of enhghtenment. 
That each mystic should attnbute the power of his mystical 
experience to the pecuhar technique by which his state of illu- 
mination is attained, or to the truth of his particular creed, 
is natural enough, but of no logical significance. 

Although the problem of logical method is fairly distinct 
from the other types of philosophical problems and capable of 
being discussed on its own merits, yet each type of methodo- 
logies theory has a kind of natural afiimty to certain 
non-methodological theones. In the examination of authori- 
tarianism, it will be remembered that we had occasion to note 
the connection of that doctrine with the legend of a Golden 
Age and the resultmg attitude of conservatism m all matters 
of ethics, pohtics, and sociology. Now, while all mystics 
agree in their definitive emphasis upon intuition as the means 
of acqmnng truth, the philosophical conclusions as to the 
wotW and its values which are denved from this method are 
of two quite diverse types The one t5q)e of mysticism we 
may term negative, the other positive. Let us consider first 
those attitudes generally recognized as afiihated with negative 
mysticism. 
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Closely allied with that monistic tendency of all mysticism 
to which we have already referred is the tendency of negative 
mysticism toward what we may call “ lUusiomsm,” the behef 
in the lUusormess or unreahty of material things. Zeno, the 
Eleatic, attempted to discredit the reality of the world of sense 
by his attack upon motion, which is the most umversal of the 
world’s characteristics Whatever the motive which actuated 
Zeno m formulatmg his puzzles, it is certain that by showmg 
that motion is impossible and that the evidences of sense are 
false, he prepared men’s minds to accept the belief of P^- 
memdes m the sole reahty of a changeless and homogeneous 
Bemg. Our modem Christian Science is another example of the 
negative mystic’s love of illusionism. Matter, sickness, pam, 
and evil are all regarded as non-existent, or, in Mrs. Eddy’s 
phraseology, as mere “ errors of mortal mind.” It is in the 
philosophies of India, however, that the doctrme of illusionism 
is worked out most consistently. According to those phil- 
osophies, the entire physical world is the result of mdyd, or 
error, which in its turn is due to sm The root of all sin being 
selfishness or a desire for personal existence, it follows that 
only to him who can nd himself of all concern for his own 
prospenty will come enhghtenment. As the scales of sense 
drop from his eyes he will see the hollowness and unreahty of 
aU that to the uninitiated seems most real ; while m place of 
his feeling of personal and mdividual existence comes the 
experience of perfect union and identity with the absolute and 
universal self. 

The standing objection to this curious theory of illusiomsm 
is based on its futihty What does it mean to say that the 
world is unreal, as long as we have the experience of it as real ? 
How does it lessen or m any way change the expenence of a 
pain to call the pain an error ^ The having the illusion is not 
itself an illusion Pam and the illusion of pam are identical. 
Moreover, how is either the ongm or the continuance "of this 
illusion of evil compatible with the absolute perfection which 
alone is real ? To these theoretical difficulties there must be 
added a practical or ethical difficulty If evil is unreal, why 
should we seek to dimmish it ? If my neighbour’s sulfenng 
is illusory, why should I seek to alleviate it ? Illusiomsm, in 
so far as it affects our conduct at all, affects it negatively. 
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It destroys all motives for serious action. Why take hfe 
seriously, if hfe is a dream ? 

Most of those mystics who regard the world as unreal 
regard it also as bad. There is, of course, a contradiction in 
this combmation of attitudes, for if a thing did not really exist, 
it could not be really bad The contradiction is partly avoided, 
however, by taking the position pointed out m the previous 
paragraph. The behef in an imreal world may itself be real, 
and behef in an unreal evil may itself be evil. It is these false 
beliefs which the mystic regards ^ things that must be fought 
against and extenmnated. And masmuch as they are the 
inevitable consequences of life m the matenal world and are 
indissolubly bound up with the conditions of sensory experience, 
the^otject of human endeavour should be an escape from hfe 
and its duties. Pessimism is the name for this theory that 
the world contains a preponderance of evil over good and that 
life itself is essentially and intrinsically bad. To _the negative 
mystic, with his mind filled with the vision of a supersensuous 
and supernatural reahty, the ordinary hfe with its insistent 
appeal to the body and its appetites can hardly fail to appear 
as evil. 

An answer to this pessimism would take the form of a 
demonstration that matenal hfe, so far from being incom- 
patible vdth the ideal of the spint, afiords the best means 
for its reahzation, and that it is not the use of the body, but its 
abuse, that conflicts with spintual interests 

Asc^ticisin isThe.apphcation of ^pessimism to ethics. If 
hfe and all that makes for hfe is bad, then the good that 
we should aim.at, is not fulfilment^ of hfe’s interests, but a 
negation of them. The soul appears to the ascetic hke a 
ship which IS being dnven by a powerful wind straight upon 
rocks that mean destruction. To be dehvered, to escape, 
she must fight against the natural forces which would wreck 
her From the standpomt of asceticism the flesh and the 
spint are hopelessly at war, and the tnumph of one means the 
doom of the other. Hence, virtue consists in a systematic 
harassing of the body and in a starving and thwarting of its 
appetites until the soul, released from their gnp, makes its 
escape from this world, and becomes united once more with 
the God from whom it has been ahenated. The moral code 
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of the ascetic is largely negative, a code of prohibitions and 
taboos As all life is evil, it behooves us to abstain as much 
as possible from the things that make hfe pleasant. To have 
a natural or mstmctive desire for a thmg is prima facie evidence 
that the thmg is bad. Sohtude and poverty are good because 
they are the demal of the powerful desires for society and for 
property. Fasting and celibacy are stiU better, for they deny 
the more powerful mstincts of hunger and love. Woman’s 
status in a society dommated by asceticism is pecuharly dismal. 
Regarded as the standmg and prmcipal temptation to evil, 
she may attain to a position of genuine dignity and honour only 
m so far as she abjures her natural aspiration for love and 
motherhood and consecrates herself to a perpetual virginity. 

The answer to this ascetic attitude which has so frequent^ 
been associated with mysticism is the same as that given to 
the pessimistic view of earthly hfe on which it is based. The 
soul is no more opposed to the body than the flower is opposed 
to the stem on which it grows. The attempt to develop the 
flower by destroymg its stem would only result m its deformity 
and destruction ; and the attempt to make the spirit prosper 
at the expense of the body and its needs produces souls as 
mean and withered as the bodies that bear them, and a social 
life and culture that is ilhberal and cruel. 

Another tendency of negative Mysticism is " Oiier-Worldli- 
ness.” The negative mystic, as we have seen, tends too often 
to regard the world as a place to which the soul has been 
banished, and this means that his heart is set on escape from 
this world to another When he is not actually fightmg as an 
ascetic against material thmgs, his sense of bamshment leads 
him to be indifferent to them and to their improvement. A 
man forced to live in a foreign country can hardly have the 
same mterest m its welfare as one who has voluntarily chosen 
it The indifference of this other-worldly type of mystic to 
the needs of the world is often more dangerous than the open 
hostihty of the ascetic. Throughout the long advance m 
knowledge and in social amehoration, reformers have had 
to contend with the tendency of mystical minds to behttle 
secular education and material prosperity. 

The last of the important tendencies to be associated with 
mysticism of the negative type is the belief in the occult and 
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in the supenonty of magic to science as a means of controUmg 
nature If the entire material world is but the shadow of a 
supernatural reality, it is folly to use the methods of control 
that' are based only on sense and reason Invocations and 
incantations will be more effective than science, and the 
knowledge gained from dreams and from spirit mediums wiU 
be more reliable than that secured in the ordinary way It 
has taken the civihzed world a long time to emancipate itself 
from this faith m a short and easy way of gettmg results. 
The notion of wishing-caps and love-philters is intrinsically 
fascmating, and there are very few, even in civilized countries, 
who are entirely free from superstition of one sort or another. 
And yet, in most of the departments of experience, the steady 
advance of science has driven out magic practices , and it 
has done this, not by any general refutation of the possibihty 
of the occult and supernatural, but rather by the demonstra- 
tion, in case after case, of the uncertainty and futihty of magic, 
and of the efficiency and rehability of science. 

In view of the power of mtmtion in the lives of men and the 
power of the mystics m human history, it is fortunate that 
the negative mysticism whose evil consequences we have been 
considenng is in part corrected by what may be called “ positive 
mysticism ” The positive mystic is one„ whose revelation of 
the invisible and transcendent serves not to blmd him to the 
concrete details and duties of visible existence, but rather to 
iffummate and strengthen his earthly hfe His outlook on 
the world, is devoid of lUusionism, pessimism, asceticism, 
and occultism To mystics of this higher t5rpe nature seems 
r^re real rather than less real, and beautiful rather than ugly. 
And instead of devoting their hves to the negation of the will 
to live and to a repudiation of earthly existence and its duties, 
thej^ i^e their inner hght to supplement the outer hght of 
common sense and of science, and strive to incarnate the king- 
dom of heaven in tins world Their love of God is a supple- 
ment to, rather than a substitute for, their love of humanity , 
and instead of preaching a gospel of salvation from onginal 
sin, they inspire their disciples to mihtant service and unending 
increase of the good 

It is perhaps only the naturally great and generous spirit 
that can stand the intoxication of the beatific \usion and 
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turn it to a healthy and beneficent purpose. Whateyer the 
theoretical validity of the mystic’s mtmtion, the ethical and 
practical consequences of it are of the two types which we have 
characterized as negative and positive. The one is evil and 
narrow, perpetual enemy to the hfe of reason and of love ; 
while the other enhances and perfects the things of earth with 
a more than earthly beauty. Perhaps we may best guard 
against the moral and intellectual dangers of negative mysticism 
and best avail ourselves of the values of the positive t3q)e 
by remembenng that the ideas and behefs which are 3aelded 
by mtmtion should neither be discarded as false nor accepted 
as true, but taken tentatively as h5q)otheses which need to be 
tested by further experience They should, in short, be 
treated precisely like those ideas tha^are deriv ed fr om the 
testimony of others — as suggestions which we are thankful 
to receive, but careful to substantiate. 

The antithesis of positive and negative mysticism has its 
apphcation in the field of logical method no less than m those 
more general domams which we have been considering. The 
intimate relation of intuition to unagmation was noted at the 
begmmng of our chapter, and there is at least one kind of 
mtmtion that is nothmg but imagination touched with convic- 
tion. And imagmation is the mam source of all new ideas 
and of all variations, not only in the life of art but in the hfe 
of science. We have seen how the memories of f allin g apples 
and revolving planets simmering in the min d of a Newton 
did one day reach the boiling-pomt and emerge into conscious- 
ness fused into the new unity of a theory of universal gravi- 
tation This fusing of old matters of memory into new forms 
of imagmation is the same kind of process, whether it occurs 
in the scientist or the poet. The difference lies only in the 
kind of elements and in the kind of mterest by wMch the fusion 
IS "wrought. And both in poetry and m science, "the value of 
the imagmative act is measured not so much by the novelty 
of its product as by the extent of the domain to which it is 
pertinent For the poet or artist the new umt must possess 
an affective congniity %vith a manifold of senthneni, while for 
the scientist it must have a cognitive congniity uith a manifold 
of fact 3 ut between the two types of imaginative product 
there is this further difference that the mspirations of the 
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artist must be left intact to stand or fall on their intnnsic, 
ments, while on the other hand the inspirations of the scientist , 
must be most severely tested by their extrinsic harmonies with 
other and perhaps opposing conclusions. 

It^ IS this latter business of companng the newly-bom 
hypotheses of imagination with the estabhshed community of 
older pnnciples which constitutes the work of reason. The 
function of reason is, m other words, not so much to originate 
as to prove. Resison is the censor of fancy, selecting from the 
wealth of new ideas those which can successfully stand com- 
panson with the old and be made harmomous with them. 
From this standpomt, the ^fference between positive and 
negative mysticism m the field of logic will consist in this : 
The positive mystic will accept the fruits of creative imagination , 
as material for proof, while the negative mystic will accept 
them as already proved. To the former, the mtmtion of a 
new 'principle will constitute an obligation to substantiate 
it, to the latter it will constitute an excuse for not substan- 
tiating it. Thus the_positive mystic, protected by a sense of 
his duty to venfy, can avail himself freely and safely of the 
wildest vagaries of fancy, while the negative mystic, lacking , 
the protection of an intellectual conscience, will nsk error in 
acceptmg any, even the most seemingly certain, of his intmtive 
convictions. 

But after all has been granted as to the need of testmg 
objectively our fancies and intuitions, there remains a problem 
in the logic of mysticism which is as unescapable as it is 
important. 

What are we to do with those intuitions which for any 
reason are beyond or above aU direct objective tests ? Are 
we justified m acceptmg them, at least tentatively ? Or should 
we reject them as utterly groundless ^ Or can we find an 
indirect cntenon which would help in their evaluation ? 

I believe that there is such a cntenon, and that it can be 
legitimately used as a, supplement to, and even when necessary 
as a substitute for the direct and objective test which we should 
all prefer. The nature of this cntenon is psychological or 
psycho-analytical We should seek to discover the subcon- 
scious source of the mtuition in_ question. If as a result of 
such examination we find that our conviction has sprung 
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from logically irrelevant causes, such as fears and hopes or 
vanities and jealousies, we ought to regard our intuitive 
certainty as logically valueless. Suppose, for example, that 
I have a sudden strong feehng of distrust for an individual, 
a real intuition of his wickedness, which is neither supported 
by any past evidence nor capable of being tested by expen- 
ment. In default of the objective test, I use the subjective 
method of self-exammation. I am led to recall an occasion 
which I had forgotten when the man in question was the 
unwitting means by which my self-esteem was hurt or my 
ambition thwarted My mysterious intuition thus traced to 
its sources appears as the morally ignoble and logically worth- 
less “ defence mechamsm ” by which my ego has been kept 
from admitting its own defeat. Or again, perhaps my self- 
exammation enables me to recall certam fears m early childhood 
of hunchbacks or red-headed men or what not, ongmating 
m the words of a superstitious nurse The silly and long- 
forgotten suggestions have crystahzed into mysteriously vivid 
and impressive antipathies — “ mstmctive ” or “ mtuitive 
convictions as to the evil nature of certam types of men. Or 
still again, my intuitive estimate of a man’s worth may be 
favourable , and in this case seH-examination may show 
incidents of a flattering nature directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the individual that would have mchned me to 
feel pleasantly toward him In such a case, as m those just 
considered, the discovery of factitious causes for the mtuition 
would reduce its logical value to zero. 

But now, finally, if the most careful self-analysis reveals 
no cause for bias, then the intuition may be taken to mean 
that the proposition under consideration possesses a congruity 
^vith a mass of subconscious memories of past experiences, and 
as such may be accorded a certain positive logical value, akin 
to that belonging to a vague induction. Intuition might indeed \ 
be defined not only as imagination touched with conviction, , 
but also as the outcome of subconscious induction or deduction. 
For it is from the subconscious stores of memory and instinct 
that the mtmtive judgment is denved. Whether its value is 
positive or negative will depend on the adequacy and relevancy 
of the data which generate it Relevant data \vill consist 
of prior conclusions that are logically congruous with the 
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incited proposition. Irrelevant data, on the other hand, will 
con^st of hkes and dislikes, vanities and fears, that are 
emotionally rather than logically congruous with the conclu- 
sions wluch they produce. For an illustration of relevant data 
we might take the spontaneous preference which a scientist 
might feel for one hypothesis rather than another in a field 
with which he was very famihar. There is. such a thing as 
intellectual good taste, and we should not be illogical in granting 
a^fesumption of vahdity to the intuitions of experts m science 
as m art. Even the quite imcorroborated guesses of a 
Faraday or a Clerk-Maxwell should be treated with respect. 
And the same might be said of the metaphysical mtuitions of 
the great philosophers, though m this more recondite domain 
the chances of inadequacy and irrelevance are far greater. 

I should like to supplement this brief and d^ic^ted dis- 
cussion of a great form of philosophy with a quotation from a 
letter of Wilham James, pubhshed by his son, Henry James, 
m the Atlantic Monthly of September 1920. In this letter 
James summarizes his own position as expressed in The Varieties 
of Religious Experience, and voices with charactenstic force 
and beauty his sympathy with what we have called the “ super- 
individual ” hypothesis as to the basis of mystic intuition. 

“ The mother-sea and fountain-head of all religions lies 
in the mystical expenences of the individual, taking the word 
mystical m a very wide sense. All theologies and all ecclesi- 
asticisms are secondary growths superimposed , and the experi- 
ences make such flexible combinations with the intellectual 
prepossessions of their subjects, that one may almost say that 
they have no proper intellectual dehverance of their o^vn, but 
belong to a region deeper, and more vital and practical, than 
that which the mtellect inhabits. For this they are also 
indestructible by intellectual arguments and criticisms I 
attach the mystical or rehgious consciousness to the 
possession of an extended subhmmal self, with a thin partition 
through which messages make irruption We are thus made 
convincingly aware of the presence of a sphere of hfe larger 
and more powerful than our usual consciousness, with which 
the latter is nevertheless contmuous The impressions and 
impulsions and emotions and excitements which we thence 
receive help us to hve ; they found mvincible assurance of 
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a world beyond the sense ; they melt our hearts and communi- 
cate significance and value to ever37thmg and make us happy. 
They do this for the mdividual who has them, and other 
individuals follow him Rehgion m this way is absolutely 
indestructible. Philosophy and theology give their conceptual 
interpretations of this experiential life. The farther margin 
of the subliminal field being unknown, it can be treated, as by 
Transcendental Ideahsm, as an Absolute mind with a part 
of which we coalesce, or by Christian theology, as a distmct 
deity actmg on us. Something not our immediate self does 
act on our hfe * ” 



CHAPTER III 


THE METHODS OF RATIONALISM AND 

EMPIRICISM 

The Psychological Genesis of Universals and the Logical 
Validation of Universal and Necessary Propositions. 

The two theones of method which we are now to consider 
are so closely related to one another that it will be profitable 
to discuss them together rather than m succession. Ration- 
ahsm IS the method of provmg propositions by appeahng to 
abstract and umversal principles ; empiricism is the opposite ^ 
method of provmg propositions by appeahng to concrete and"' 
particular occurrences The ordmary person makes use of 
both these methods as a matter of course. If we wanted to 
prove the proposition that the sum of the angles of a 
particular tnangle were equal to two nght angles, we could 
either measure the angles, and so prove it empirically, or on 
the other hand we could prove it deductively by appeahng 
to the famihar theorem of geometry in which the truth of 
the proposition is made to follow from the general properties 
of tnangles. But although we imdoubtedly use both methods 
of proof, and although our expenence undoubtedly reveals to 
us both facts and prmciples, both particulars and universals, 
yet the problem anses as to which is the more fundamental.-^ 
The empiricist, with his preference for proving his behefs by 
appeal to specific cases, naturally holds that particulars are 
fundamental and that universal and abstract concepts and 
universal and necessary judgments are derived from them ; 
while the rationalist mamtams the contrary. The problem 
before us is of course pnmanly methodological, i e a matter 
of eveduatmg these rival criteria of truth. But the nature 
of the contendmg schools and the histoncal development of 
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their contentions combine to make it advisable to divide our 
discussion mto two chapters. We shall in this chapter con- 
sider the relation of umversals to the individual mmd, dis- 
cussmg, first, the question of the ongm of universal and 
abstract concepts , and secondly, the question of the origin 
and vahdation of universal and neces.'^ary judgments In the 
next chapter we shall consider the relation^ of univ^sals to 
the objective world, discussing, first, the question ..of -the 
ontological status of umversals; and secondly, the question 
of the extent to which the world is pervaded by universal 
law and rationahstic necessity. 


I 

The Origin of Universal Concepts. 

The rationahst contends that our knowledge of universals 
is far supenor to our knowledge of particular objects and m 
no sense derived from that knowledge 

The empiricist, on the other hand, holds that umversal 
concepts, in so far as they can be admitted as genumely 
present to the mmd, are derived from the concrete particulars 
of experience, and that their importance is secondary and 
instrumental ^ 

By umversals are meant such objects of thought as are 
signified by class-names — e g “ horse,” " man,” “ triangle ” , 
and by abstract names — eg. “ humamty,” “roundness,” 
“ redness ” Now, although we speak of horses in general or 
as a class, and make assertions such as " all horses are animals ” 
or “ the horse is an animal,” yet we have never seen “ all 
horses ” or “ the horse,” but only particular horses of a 
particular size and colour, existing at particular times and 
places In the same way, although we talk about roundness 
m relation to squareness, and redness m relation to blueness, 

’ This question of the origin of umversals must not be confused with that 
other phase of the historic controversy as to innate ideas ^^.hlch concerns the 
genesis of imaginary objects The imaginary objects which figure in dreams 
and daj -dreams as w ell as in works of literary art are most of them particulars 
like the real objects revealed in perception They are derived from the 
latter through the mind’s power to synthesize the elements of perception 
which have been retained m memory 
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yet “ roundness ” and “ redness ” have never been experienced 
by themselves, but only as distinguishable aspects of round 
things and red things ShaJl we then say that these general 
and abstract ideas are furnished by the mmd and not denved 
from experience ? Before^ surrendenng the empirical position 
thus easily, let us consider what is actually given in the 
experience of a particular object, such^as a horse There is 
m the first place a complex of quahties,"" some of which are 
common to other ammals of his species, and others of which 
are pecuhar to this particular individual Then besides 
these quahties there are the characters of position m a 
particular part of space and at a particular moment of time 
Let us represent these vanous distmgmshable elements of the 
perception of an mdmdual horse as follows : 

H == the quahties common to this horse and to others. 
h — the qualities pecuhar to this mdividual horse. 

S = the property of being in space. 

s = the particular space where the horse is seen or heard 
as distmgmshed from other places 
T = the property of being m time. 
t = the particular time when the horse is seen or heard. 

The entire expenence-complex of a particular horse seen 
at a particular time and place may thus be symbohzed as H, h, 
S, s,T,i Eyery other expenenced object could be analysed 
in a similar way mto genenc and specific qualities and mto 
the generic and mdividual space and tune characters In 
short, the psychologically pnmary and ultimate expenential 
unit is always some specific complex of qualities possessmg a 
specific date and a specific place, and anything more general 
than this is, from the psychological point of view, an abstrac- 
tion Now, itjs probably true that we never can perceive or 
even concretely imagme any of these properties m isolation. 
We cannot picture a horse that appears at no time and no 
place, and we certainly cannot form a mental picture of a 
horse that is of no particular colour and no particular size, v 
The imagined horse must have his particular colour and size, 
just as truly as the imagined tnangle must have its individual 
size and form — scalene, isoceles, or equilateral 

This inability to imagine anything except particulars has 
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led some thinkers to the notion that we could not conceive 
or think of anything but particulars, in spite of the self- 
evident fact that a general name, like triangle or horse, 
certamly does mean something and certainly does not mean 
a particular horse or a particular triangle. But though we 
may not be able to imagine one of the elements or aspects of 
a concrete object of experience apart from the other elements 
or aspects, we can attend to it more 'emphatically'^ than to 
others, and m that way conceive it. In the case of the indi- 
vidual horse perceived at a given time and place which was 
symbohzed as H, h, S, s, T, t, I can attend to, interest myself 
in, and talk about any of these elements in distinction from 
the others The time at which the horse was seen, the place 
where he was, his quahties, generic and individual, may 
become m turn the exclusive obj'ect of my thoughts. If I 
attend to the part of the complex consistmg of H, h, S, T, 
then I have formed the concept as an enduring iTidividual 
whose existence is not bound up with the particular place 
and time at which I have perceived him. Such a concept as 
this is connoted by a proper name, hke Bucephalus, Dobbm, 
Pegasus, etc If I restrict my attention still further and 
consider only the elements, H, S, T, I shall have formed the 
concept of the general class of existent horses, which is con- 
noted by the concrete common noun horse.” If, finally, I 
restnct my attention to the genenc elements of the particular 
experience, apart from any occupancy of space or time — ;if 
in our chosen example I think simply of H — then I have 
formed the concept of the abstract essence ” equinity ” or 
” horseness ” Thus we have (i) the percept, sense-datum, or 
event, H, h, S, s, T, t, which, as such, is never named because it 
never recurs ; (2) the proper noun or smgular term, H, /i, S, T ; 
(3) the common noun or "‘general term,” H, S, T; and (4) the 
abstract noun H, each representmg successive degrees of 
restriction in attention, with correspondmg mcreases in the 
universality of the object attended to. 

The process of restnctmg attention to parts Of tlie manifold 
of essences embodied in a concrete object of perception can 
of course be earned out m various ways according to the 
direction of one’s interest Instead of directing our attention 
to the common equme quahties which this particular horse of 
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our illustration shared with other horses, and which we 
s 5 nnbohzed by H, we could have selected the quahty of being 
owned by Farmer Smith, and so have attamed the class 
concept of “ domestic animals that are the property of 
Smith,” or the still simpler and broader class concept ” pro- 
perty of Simth.” Or agam, we could have fastened our 
attention on the animal's colour and thus arrived at the class- 
concept ” brown,” or the still broader universal of “ colour ” 
or “coloured thing” The only_limit to the process of suc- 
cessiyely_higher generahzations m any direction is the sim- 
phcity.or unanalysableness of the essences to which we attend. 
Mere “ bem^g ” or “ thmghood ” is perhaps the simplest, as it 
is^ certainly the broadest, of our concepts But besides this 
summum genus there are imiversals that are, as it were, off 
on the side, in a dimension of their own. Examples of such 
umversals are “ tempprahty,” “ spaciahty,” and “ conscious- 
ness.” We call tiiem generis, because of the difficulty of 
analysing them mto further significant genera We can, to 
15e~ sure,’ class them imder such genera as “ ultimate con- 
cepts” or “philosophical abstractions”; but analyses of this 
kmd are felt to be formal and in a sense accidental For 
we are no longer attendmg to the mtnnsic properties of the 
essence, but rather to its extnnsic relations to knowledge and 
language 

The real , natpre ,o£ the process of forming imiversals has 
been obscured by the fact that an important and perhaps 
eyen psychologically necessary motive for analysing a per- 
ceptual object into its constituent essences is a previous 
expenence of them m other contexts. Cogmtion ^ of new 
concepts results from recognition of old percepts ; and qur 
selectiye attention is so imgnginal that it tends toTpick out 
qualities ^at are already famihar. This unfortunate limita- 
tion m our psychological processes has generated the confused 
logic ol nommahsm accordmg to which the class itself is 
thought pf cpnstituting_„the imiversal, and “denotation” 
and “ extension ” are conceived as prior to “ connotation ” 
and “ intension ” As a matter of psychologic this would be 
correct, but in logic the reverse is correct. / In the psycho- 
logical order of knowing the class of objects comes before the 
universal, as its raUo cognoscendi. But in the logical order of 
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being, the universal is pnor to its class of particulars, and 
constitutes their raho essendi.- The Frege-Russell definition of 
the number two as the class of all couples is a good example 
of the neo-nominahsm of modem writers on logistic, and 
illustrates what I believe to be a mistaken tendency to treat 
denotation as prior to connotation l^ychologicaUy, we 
should probably never arrive at the concept of two except 
for antecedent expenences of many perceptual couples The 
varied material quahties of these concrete twos help our poor 
mmds to discnmmate their invariant formal quahty of two- 
ness '"We can only reach the abstract umversal by a bridge 
of concrete particulars But when once we have reached it, 
we should reahze that what is last m knowledge# was first in 
nature, and that no one of these existential couples could 
have been a two unless there had subsisted from all eternity 
a two for it to be In this respect the relation of the umversal 
to the particular is hke the relation of my fnend to the heanng 
of his words and the seemg of his face. These latter expen- 
ences constitute the ratio cognoscendi They are the ante- 
cedent conditions of my knowing him But he himself is 
their laho essendi, and hence is logically and ontologically 
pnor to them Although only a layman as regards the new 
logic, I dare say that many of its admitted awkwardnesses 
are due to the wanton nommahsm of its procedure, and that 
many of its admitted achievements have come in spite of 
rather than because of its preference of an extensional to an 
intensional mterpretation of umversals 

When we come to induction, where not umversal concepts 
but universal propositions are to be denved from perceptual 
experience, we shall see that the traditional treatment of the 
subject suffers from the same mistake that we have just been 
considering Denotation has usually been regarded as prior 
to connotation, and the estabhshmg of a umversal proposition 
has been made to appear as a mystenous leap from the per- 
ceptual sonic of the premises to the conceptual all of the con- 
clusion — an illegitimate S5m thesis in extension ” instead of a 
legitimate analj^sis in " intension ” 

It is customary to designate the process of restriction or 
concentration of attention by which the mind amves at its 
knowledge of umversals by the w'ord “ abstraction.” We are 
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told, for example, that the umversals of the intellect are 
denved by abstraction from the particulars of sense/' The 
word “ abstraction ” is a natural name for the process m 
question, but it h^ proved disastrous to clear thinking 
because. it has „been often interpreted to mean the takmg 
away of one of its quahties from the concrete experience. 
When the term is thus mterpreted the question immediately 
arises., as To the. relation between the system of concepts and 
the system of percepts from which the concepts have been 
abstracted, or as it were stolen. (It cannot be too much 
emphasized that the umversal or concept is not another 
particular existing alongside of the particulars of expenence. 
It is, rather, an attnbute of the. p^licular which „is_shared 
by other particulars The^rocess of forming abstract notions 
does not consist in the abstraction of anythmg from the object, 
but rather in the abstraction of our attention from the com- 
plex of properties that, as a complex, is peculiar to a smgle 
sense-datum, and the concentration of it upon separate pro- 
perties that are common to many sense-objects Conse- 
quently the fomiing of concepts by abstraction does not in 
any way change the nature of the objects, but only the nature - 
of our consciousness of such objects. It is a great advantage 
to be able to think of the quahries common to different objects 
without having always to take account of all the qualities 
possessed by each object. By object I mean here, of course, 
anythmg that can be perceived or conceived — not only con- 
crete objects like horses, men, etc , but also relations and 
activities such as might pertam to them, and from whose 
occurrence at particular times and places we can abstract our 
attention. 

To each of the umversals which, through being selected 
by our attention, becomes a concept, we attach a name which 
preserves it from bemg lost m the flux. These verbal 
s3unbols serve as counters by means of which we can compare 
with one another the particular percepts of our expenence, 
however remotely separated they may be from one another in 
space or m tune. Thmgs, events, and relations, quantitative 
and quahtative, can, in virtue of their similanty or identity 
of kmd, be grasped m a smgle act of thought, even though 
they have been expenenced years apart. The mind thus 
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groups into classes the particulars of experience, and, by 
companng these classes, forms concepts having still higher 
universahty. Our concepts are, as James says, like the 
seven-league boots m the old fairy tale. By their aid the 
nund is enabled to travel with the swiftness of thought over 
the entire realm of its experiences The mind of the brute, 
which appears to lack the faculty of forming concepts by 
fixation of attention, is submerged by each successive wave of 
expenence. The human nund, on the other hand, through 
its power of discovering umversals and preserving them m 
names, is set free from the bondage of the here and the now, 
and, nsmg above the flux of expenence, is able to surve}^ at 
a smgle glance the past and the future, the near and the 
remote. 

What then must we say as to the bearmg of this theory 
of the nature and ongm of umversals upon the dispute 
between empincist and rationahst ^ 

The rationalist has usually defended the doctrine of innate 
ideas. Plato even went so far as to maintam that all know- 
ledge was mnate, and that the only function of sensory expen- 
ence was to awaken the nund to a realization and memory of 
the universal ideas with which it had been endowed pnor to 
its existence m this life Other less radical rationahsts have 
held that the mmd possessed as its native endowment only 
the more abstract and exalted umversals, such as those dealt 
with m logic and mathematics Empiricists on their side 
have sometimes denied altogether the possibihty of genumely 
umversal ideas on the ground that they could not be pictured 
or imagmed. We caimot form an image of a colour apart 
from an extent, or of a tnangle that is neither scalene nor 
isosceles, or of a relation such as contrast or distance apart 
from some terms between which such a relation obtains. 
But the fact that we may not be able to imagine a universal 
does not mean that we cannot conceive or think of it. For 
as we have seen, to conceive a universal it is not necessary 
to take it out of its context and dangle it before the mmd’s 
eye. To form a general concept it is necessary only to fix 
the attention upon the quality or relation as it exists in 
stlu, and to affix a name to that part of the complex which 
has been thus discrimmated. Consequently, the objection 
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to universals on the score that they cannot be imaged or 
pictured, we must regard as irrelevant 

When empmcists have _not denied outnght our possession 
of general concepts, they have conceived of the process by 
which they are formed as one in which given elements of 
expenence which are regarded as particular and nothmg but 
particular either get combmed by association under one name 
or through a kind of alchemy become fused and transmuted 
into a composite image. Now with this position we must 
disagree, for if the given elements of expenence were nothing 
but particulars, if each particular that we perceived were as 
separate from every other particular, as are the moments in 
winch they occurred, then indeed it would be as impossible 
to derive from them umversal concepts as to get gold out of ^ 
lead. Both rationahsts and empmcists commit the same 
eiTor, for they regard the originally given elements m expen- 
ence as particulars and nothmg but particulars, and as lacking 
anything that can be called umversahty. The rationahsts, 
however, meet the difficulty that anses by attnbuting to 
the mmd a mystenous power of supplymg from its own inner 
nature the element of xmiversahty, while the empmcists, by - 
an equally unwarranted procedure, explain away our universal 
notions altogether, or else vainly attempt to conceive a pro- 
cess by which what is not umversal can combine to produce 
what is Our comment on the situation is simply this the 
fundamental assumption made m common by the two parties 
to the quarrel is wrong. Expenence is indeed ongmally of 
particular, that is, of objects that are presented at particular 
tiin^ and places But each of these expenenced objects has 
^a umversal nature which is as mdefeasibly its inclusive pro- 
perty as is its unique position m space and time its exclusive 
property In other words, the given elements of expenence 
are complexes of universals, each complex being associated 
with, a particular position m the space and time senes It is 
this latter factor of position which constitutes particulanty 
and makes each individual numencally different from every 
other individual To,, form the concept of a umversal, it is, 
as we have already seen, not necessary for the mind to manu- 
facture or create anything different from what is given, but ’ 
only to abstract the attention from the particular position of 
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the given complex and concentrate it upon some one or 
more of its quahtative or non-positional elements hi shorty , 
a particular is nothing hut a complex of universals endowed 
with a position in space and time. 


II 

Origin and Validation of Universal and Necessary 

Judgments. 

Every judgment expresses a consciousness of the reahty of 
a relation between two or more objects. All propositional 
relations may be resolved into the basic relation of identity, 
either alone or m combmation with some secondary relation ; 
hence every judgment expresses an identity-relation To 
illustrate * The judgment “ John strikes James ” expresses a 
consciousness of the realit}^ of the relation of striking between 
the terms John and James ; but this relation of stnkmg is 
complex, and the judgment "" John strikes James can be 
resolved mto : “ John = a striker of James,"’ •vyhere the 
symbol “ = ” mdicates identity. Agam, the judgment “No 
man is perfect ’’ reduces to the form : “ man = an imperfect 
bemg.” In general, any judgment is susceptible of bemg 
reduced to the form S = Rn(P), where Rfj(P) means “ a 
thing related in some way (denoted by n) to P.” Of course, 
the secondary relation symbolized by Rn may be itself the 
relation of identity, as_ m the judgment, “ Plato is the greatest 
philosopher,” where if Plato is symbohzed by S, and the 
greatest philosopher is s5mbolized by P, the judgment can 
be written : S = P, or S = P. 

What is this concept of identity which is always present 
as an element of the relation expressed in our judgments ? 
It is indeed a notion most difficult to define, not only because 
it is so ultimate and so nearly simple as to make anal3^sis 
almost impossible, but also because its meanmg is of necessity 
presupposed m any statement we can make concemmg it. 
When we say : ” This smooth thmg is black,” or “ This 
black thing is smooth,” or ” This black thmg and this smooth 
thmg are identical,” we mean that the diverse connotations 
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“ smooth ” and “ black ” have one denotation. They are 
different aspects of the same thing " Every judgment 
expresses a duahty of coimotation m its subject and predicate 
terms and a unity of denotation m its copula. The black 
thmg ts the smooth thing. Now to say that the identity 
caressed in a judgment refers to smgle denotation combmed 
with diverse connotations is good and true as far as it goes, 
but~ it does hot go far enough, for it is only a restatement of 
the problem m clear and promismg terms rather than a solu- 
tion of it. Granted that identity means singleness of denota- 
tion, we have still to ask: What this single denotation 
which two or more connotations can “ have ? To answer 
this question we must recognize that any object of thought 
possesses two fundamentally distinct sets of properties, which 
we will call “ intnnsic and extrmsic ” By, " intrinsic 
properties we mean those which do not mvolve m their mean- 
ing other, objects ; by extnnsic ” properties we mean those 
which do^ mvolve other objects. To illustrate * In the judg- 
ment “ This object is black and smooth," smooth and black 
could be parts of the connotation of this object without 
being parts of the connotation of any other object. But if I 
say : “ T^s object is the favourite possession of John Smith," 
then I am ascnbmg to " this object " a property which would 
be without meanmg unless there were another object, " John 
Smith," in whom the relational property also " inhered." 

" This object " in addition to whatever mtnnsic properties it 
possesses, possesses certain properties which define its relation 
to other objects These relational or extnnsic attnbutes are 
possessed by it and by other beings, such as John Smith" 
jointly hut differently. For the complex relational property 
" most favoured by " is related to. John_ Smith as " subject " 
and tlm Wacl^sraooth thmg as " object." There are many 
other relational attnbutes m addition to " most favoured by " 
which apply to " this object " And as many of them as are 
necessary when taken collectively to differentiate it from any 
other object suffice, by the same token to give it singleness of 
denotation. The intrmsic properties of a thing ^ve the thing’s 
essence which other objects might also have and still be 
different ; the extnnsic properties of .^hing give^its denota- 
tion which other things, no matter how similar, could not 
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have. The denotation of a thing is relative in the sense that 
it depends on its relation to other things. Any object of 
thought has its denotation and also its connotation. Which 
means that any object of thought will be a focus of relations 
to other objects, as well as a congeries of purely quahtative 
characters. Tweedledum and Tweedledee are examples of 
objects that differ m denotation but not m connotation 
They have the same cluster of quahtative attnbutes, but not 
the same total of relations to other objects. With the 
“ black ” and the “ smooth ” of “ this table ” the case is the 
reverse. This black table ” has the same totahty of rela- 
tions to other objects as has “ this smooth table ” The 
“ two ” aspects of the table have the same relational focus. 
As regards umty and plurahty, our emphasis is usually on 
denotation rather than on connotation. Hence the conno- 
tative unity of Tweedledum and Tweedledee is overshadowed 
by their denotative duahty, and we say that there are two 
beings though with the same qualities. And analogously, 
the connotative duahty of the black table and the smooth 
table IS over-ndden by their denotative umty, and we say 
that there is only one table though with diverse quahties. 
But from a sophisticated Platomc standpomt we might 
reverse the emphasis m these numerical ascnptions, and 
speak of '' Tweedle ” as one thmg that happened to be 
exemplified m the two denotations of “ dum ” and ‘"dee” 
respectively , and analogously we could think of hlack- 
tableness and smooth-tableness as two thmgs that happened to 
share a single denotation. 

This fact that normally we think of denotation as closer 
to the bemg or reahty of a thmg than connotation is prettily 
and conclusively shown m our language forms, for the yerb\j 
meaning to exist is also the word for the copula. 

To the extent that the relational properties give an object 
denotation, they give it a place or position with respect to 
other objects To be a focus of relations is to have position 
in a system of more or less well-ordered objects. Anything 
that can be the subject of a sentence possesses connotative 
essence or quahtative attnbutes, in virtue of which its suni- 
lanty and dissimilanty to other actual and possible objects is 
determined ; but it possesses also a denotative position in 
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virtue of which its distance, near or far, from other objects 
IS determined. For example, light grey and dark grey are 
partly similar and partly dissimilar, m that they have both 
identical and non-identical elements They have common 
membership m the class of greys, and diverse membership in 
the classes of hght thmgs and dark thmgs respectively. But 
with regard to the complex relational property f rom- white- 
to-black, they each have it, but they have it differently, hke 
two men who hold the same stick but from opposite ends. 
And by. virtue of this relational property which inheres in 
bo^,_ they^jcease to be merely members of defimte classes, 
and become also, members of^ a_ oijg/, or systmn. 

This black table is this smooth table just because the word 
“ this " indicates a single position or relational focus with 
reference to the speaker. And conversely : Tins black smooth 
table is not that black smooth table, just because “ this ” 
and " that ” indicate different relational foci with reference to ' 
the speaker 

Space^ and.Time, whether taken m their old Newtonian 
separateness or in their new Einstemian togetherness, are, of 
course, the most famihar, as they are the most ^fund^ental, 
relational systems. Bu^ there are any number of other 
inamfoMs pf objects jof .thought constituted by relations 
which give position or denotation to their relata. The series 
of the greys from white to black, the colours from red to 
violet, the senes of pitches, the group of blood-relations, are 
just a few of these assemblages which are more than classes. 

For two things to be members of a class they must possess 
the same attribute in the same way. For thmgs to be members 
of ^ o rde r or system, they must possess the same property 
in different ways 

From what we have smd it should be clear that denotation 
and connotation, .have much the same sort of relativity as 
tha^possessed, by. species ..and genus Any object of thought 
IS a species of a genus or a member of a class in so far as its 
connotation is a composite of simpler elements Thus raUon- 
aliiy and animality are elements of the connotation of man, 
predicates of man, and therefore genera of which man is a 
species But also and equally of course man is itself a genus 
of the species earthly poets, because the whole connotatmn of 
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Mafi forms part of the connotation of earthly poet. Any term 
is genus with respect to any connotation which contains it, 
and species with respect to any connotation that it contains. 
And analogously, we may say that any term has denotation, 
or rather denotes to the extent that it has position in a senes 
or system ; while a term has connotation or connotes to" the 
extent that it belongs as predicate to somethmg else that^has 
position m a senes or system. Thus in the judgment Most 
roses are red, ” red ” is primarily jconnotative, but in the 
judgment Red is the colour most frequent in roses, the subject- 
term “ red ” is primarily denotative, because it is considered 
as havmg a position in the senes of colours possessed with 
varymg frequency by roses. 

And now that we have seen that the identity referred to 
by the copula of a judgment means oneness of denotation 
possessed by diverse connotations, and that this denotation 
in its turn means position m a senes rather than membership 
in a class, we must turn to consider a category very close to 
identity, namely, “ partial identity,” or ” subsumption,” or 
implication.” When we say. This black table is this smooth 
table, we have complete identity of denotation between subject 
and predicate ; but when we say. This black table is smooth, 
the relation expressed by the term ” is ” is not complete and 
reversible identity. Whether we take the predicate ” smooth ” 
as meamng the quahty or universal ” smoothness,” or as 
meaning the class of thmgs possessmg that quahty, in neither 
case do we have a complete identity. Smoothness is identical 
with only one element of the complex of characters possessed 
by this black table,” and ” this black table ” is identical 
with only one member of the class of smooth objects. When 
both terms are taken denotatively or m extension, the subject 
class is a part of the predicate class. When both are taken 
connotatively or m intension, the predicate-quahty is a part 
of the subject-quahties. When the subject is taken denota- 
tively and the predicate connotatively, then the latter inheres 
in the former, or “ this black table ” has smoothness as an 
property. When the relation is taken in this 
ird sense it acquires a unique or sui generis character that 
is not adequately expressible in terms of our ordmary preposi- 
tions. Dr. G. E. Moore protests against our saying that the 
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universal is in ” or ‘'a part of ” the particular, on the 
ground, I believe, that a universal like smoothness could not 
be a part of a particular black table without contradictmg 
the independence and logical priority which in the opinion 
of Platonists are the inalienable properties of every umversal. 
If smoothness was in this black table, how could it also be 
in that red table ^ For the latter is outside of the former. 
If & is a part of p, and t is outside of p, then h cannot be part 
of t. Smoothness can be “ m or "a part of the group of 
predicates modifying " this black table,” but it cannot itself 
be in or a part of ” this black table ” itself. Such seeming 
difficulties vanish when we reahze that a umversal is related 
to the particulars of which it is a predicate, as a hne or spatial 
dimension is related to the points of which it is a co-ordinate. 
Different points can be in or parts of the same hne and 
different lines can be in or parts of the pomts through which 
they pass. So, different tables can be in a quality like that 
of smoothness, and the latter can be in each of them without 
losmg its connotative oneness any more than a hne of defined 
slope loses its oneness by passmg through the vanous points 
on its course. And one and the same sense-datum can have 
a variety of qualitative attnbutes as easily as one and the 
same pomt can have the hnes x^, y^, and as co-ordinates. 
Sense-data are ” in ” their universals or quahtative dimensions 
as much as they are ” in ” their spatio-temporal dimensions. 
And universals are in particulars not as apples are m boxes 
or small spaces in larger spaces, but as aU time is in each 
spatial point or all space in each temporal instant. 

In short, when we make the judgment “ This black table 
is smooth,” the " is ” means a relation of partial identity or 
implication between a position and one of the co-ordmates 
of that position Whether we express the asymmetrical 
relation of implication as partial identity or whether we express 
identity as reversible imphcation, is of no consequence If 
a > b then a — b -j- n, and if & and & > then a = b. 

I have undertaken this somewhat tedious analysis of the 
meamng of identity as expressed m the copula of a judgment 
because of two recent rebeUions against the Anstotehan logic. 
The first of these rebellions is that of the Neo-Hegelian 
idealists who find fault with what they regard as the barren 
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of C IS interesting and important, but it in no way conflicts 
with the fact that “ west of B ” is as much a predicate of 
A as “ red " is a predicate of “ rose ” That the latter is a 
simple quality and the former a spatial relation does not 
affect their common similarity of inhering as predicates in 
their subject The traditional formal logic as a calculus of 
the universal relation of predication seems m no way to be 
excluded or superseded by any supplementary and specific 
calculus dealing with^ relations of space or number And 
whether or not the Aristotelian metaphysics is properly 
chargeable with neglecting the types of external quantitative 
relationship which modem science finds fmitful, it does not 
seem to me that the Anstotehan logic is impugned either in 
its mtnnsic vahdity or in its status of logical pnonty to any 
more specific logic of relations * 

When every judgment is reduced to a relation of identity 
between a subject-term and a relationally complex predicate- 
term, a proposition will be particular or universal according 
to whether the subject-term is itself a particular or a 
universal. If I say “ Some material bodies gravitate,” or 
“ Some tnangles have the sum of their angles equal to two 
right angles,” the subject terms ” some matenal bodies ” and 
" some tnangles ” are particular, and hence the judgment 
is particular. If, on the other hand, I say ” All bodies 
gravitate,” or ” All tnangles have the sum of their angles 
equal to two nght angles,” I am making universal judgments, 
because the subject-terms ” all bodies ” and ” all tnangles ” 
are universal Now we have certainly never perceived ” all 
tnangles ” or “all matenal bodies,” but only some particular 
members of each of these classes How and by what warrant 
do we pass from some to all ^ * 

Let us consider first the statement as to triangles which 
IS typical of mathematical propositions in which there is both 


* In Appendix I to this chapter I have attempted to show how the 
traditional syllogistic form can be broadened in such a v ay as to provide a 
single schema or hyper-syllogism for expressing not only the generic rela- 
tions of inclusion and exclusion of classes in which Anstotle was interested, 
but also the more specific relations which interest the logicians of to-day 

* Let us note that we are dealing here with two kinds of universal pro- 
positions The proposition as to bodies gravitating may be true, but it docs 
not seem to be necessary, while the proposition about triangles seems to be 
not only true but necessary' 
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universality and necessity. The famihar geometrical diagram 
in which the base of any triangle is extended from its 
termmus, and a hne drawn from that termmus parallel to 
the opposite side, serves to show the equality of the three 
angles of the tnangle to the three angles formed. And as 
the relation of equahty between the angles of the tnafigle 
and the angles formed by the auxihary hnes seems to depend 
only upon the properties of Euclidean parallels and upon 
the three-sidedness of the figure, and not at all upon the 
relative or absolute length of sides, we get revealed to us a 
direct relation of eqmvalence (i e. a denotative identity of 
diverse connotations) between the abstract or umversal 
concept “ sum of the angles of a tnangle ” and the abstract 
or universal concept “ two right angles.” To perceive the 
reahty of this relation of denotative identity of umversals 
is at once the source and the warrant of the universahty.and 
necessity of the proposition In the simple generahzations 
of anthmetic, as well as m the more complex cases of 
anthmetical induction, we denve universal judgments m the 
same manner. The child is shown that a group of five beads 
and a group of seven beads when put together form a group 
of twelve beads, and when his attention is concentrated upon 
this smgle concrete instance he perceives that the relation 
of equahty apparently depends not at all upon the concrete 
matenal of the illustration, beads, chalk-marks, or what not, 
but solely upon the numbers mvolved He sees, m other 
words, the identity of 7 -{- 5 as such with 12 as such. In 
anthmetical induction a higher level of the same kind of 
generahzation is reached by takmg a character fi, which 
symbolizes any number, irrespective of value, and showing 
that if a certam proposition held true of n, it would hold 
true also of « -j- i. If it appears that the proposition in 
question is found actually true of some given number, 5 
example, it follows that when 5 is replaced by n it will be 
vahd for each and all of the infinity of succeeding numbers. 
In the sphere of mathematics, then, it may be said that we 
can derive universal propositions from particular cases by 
abstractmg the relation of equivalence as it occurs in those 
cases, m exactly the same way as we derive umversal 
terms from particular terms by abstracting the nature 
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of a thing from the particular space and time in which it 
figures. 

Let us now consider the question as to how in the non- 
mathematical sphere we denve from particular experiences 
such universal propositions as are t 5 q)ified by the judgment 
“ All material bodies gravitate.*’ We perceive, let us say, 
an apple fall to the ground. The apple possesses the power 
of mertia or resistance to any attempt to change its velocity. 
If its velocity is zero, that is to say, if the body is at rest, 
some force must be exerted or energy expended upon it to 
change its velocity from zero, i e. to set it in motion. Or 
if it is moving at a umform velocity other than zero, force 
- must be exerted m order to increase or decrease that rate 
of motion. Suppose we select this property of inertia, i e. 
resistance to change of velocity, as the defimtive attribute of 
" material body,” then when we see the apple m our orchard 
falhng to the earth we are perceiving a particular case of 
a material body 'gravitating, i.e. moving with accelerated 
velocity towards another matenal body. Now, if we have 
already formed the general concepts of ” matenal body ” and 
” gravity,” the single observation of the identity of a par- 
ticular case of matenal body with a particular case of 
gravitation woujd be enough (if we possessed the genius of 
Sir Isaac Newton) to suggest that not only apples and stones 
and other terrestnal objects, but the moon, the sun, and the 
planets possessed gravity ; and that suggestion would be 
expressed by the umversal judgment ”A11 material bodies 
gravitate.” For that is the same as the proposition ” Materi- 
ality or inertia imphes gravity or mutual attraction.” From 
the perceived relation of an identity between particulars we 
should have formed by abstraction the conceived relation of 
an identity between unwersals The process of forming this 
universal proposition would so far have been the same as 
the process of forming the universal propositions about the 
triangle There is, however, one very notable difference. 
The umversal judgments of mathematics appeal to us either 
as self-evident and necessary in themselves, or as deducible 
from propositions that are such. That the sum of the angles 
of a triangle equals two nght angles is felt to be self-evident 
and necessary as soon as we see that it follows from the 
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relations between angles formed by traversmg any two parallel 
lin^ with any third hne It is the same with an arithmetical 
proposition hke 7 + 5 = 12 But there is nothing self- 
evident or necessary in the proposition “ AU bodies 
gravitate ” or “All crows are black “ We can quite easily 
imagine the contradictory of either of the last judgments 
to be true, as the relation between subject and predicate is 
not self-evident We can see no necessary relation between 
inertia and attraction, or between the blackness of the crow’s 
plumage and such morphological and physiological charac- 
teristics as zoology may select as definitive of “ crowness ’’ 
We beheve these universal propositions, not because they are 
deducible from self-evident pnnciples, but because they are 
rendered more or less probable by inductive reasoning from 
a number of particular expenences We have not observed, 
and cannot hope to observe, all crows, but we have observed 
such large numbers, and found them all black, that it is 
exceedmgly probable that the blackness of plumage is due 
either to one of the defimtive characters of the species, or to 
something permanently connected with those characters. In 
the case of bodies gravitating our evidence is stiU stronger, 
for although here also we have not observed “ all bodies “ 
or anything approaching a majority of bodies, yet we have 
observed bodies which appear to differ in every relevant 
respect excepting in the genenc or definitive character of 
matenahty or inertia. It is, therefore, overwhelmmgly 
probable that inertia and gravitation are related either as 
cause and effect or as co-effects of the same cause. If we 
knew more about the real nature 'of inertia and of gravity, 
we rmght be able to perceive this relation as necessary and 
self-evident, but in the hght of our present knowledge the 
proposition is what is called “ contmgent,” and as such is 
to be distinguished from the necessary propositions of mathe- 
matics I 

* Let us note that universal propositions of the contingent type can vary 
in respect to their probable truth all the way from zero to unity I can, by 
abstracting from any real or imaginary experience, form a universal judg- 
ment which is unsupported, or even positively refuted, by experience '' All 
trees are inhabited by dryads," " AU men are perfect," are examples of 
such judgments The degree of probable truth w’hich a contingent judgment 
possesses is measured by the extent to which the inductive proof approaches 
completeness The deductive reasoning by which necessary universal 
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The distinction between necessary and contingent pro- 
positions IS very important, and we must try to analyse it 
more fully. A necessary proposition may be defined as a 
proposition in which the denotative identity of its terms 
depends solely on their nature or essence The traditional 
cntenon for detecting a necessary truth consists in the 
unbehevabiUty, or, as it is usually but wrongly called, the 
inconceivabihty of its denial This cntenon is not, however, 
ultimately satisfying, because it does not enable us to tell 
whether the inconceivabihty is based on a real incompatibility 
of the terms, or whether it is due simply to our subjective 
hmitations. The impossibility of conceiving of people at the 
antipodes without thinking of them as tending constantly 
to fall oh IS an example of an apparent necessity which is 
actually due to a purely subjective association between the 
idea of pressure upon the earth and the idea of an absolute 
unchanging direction in space. We could not dissociate the 
geometrical up and down from the feeling of the earth’s 
attraction, and yet we now know that the feeling of downness 


judgments can be proved we saw to consist in the process of relating the 
two terms of the judgment to a third or middle term The process of induc- 
tion IS more indirect We prove by it that two terms S and P are causally 
or universally bound together by successively ehminahng or tefuhng the rival 
alternatives to the hypothesis Knowing that what is universally connected 
with a phenomenon P must be present with it in each particular situation 
in which it occurs, we enumerate in any one instance of it all its antecedents 
or concomitants (among which the S of our hypothesis must, of course, be 
found) We then proceed by experiment (which is preferable) or by passive 
observation (if the facts are beyond our power to manipulate) to find new 
situations in which the various rivals to our hypothesis shall be observed 
to be (i) absent where P is present (Method of Agreement) , or (2) present 
where P is absent (Method of Difference) , or (3) invariable where P is vari- 
able (Method of Concomitant Variation) , or (4) incapacitated for producing 
P through having exhausted their energy in producing other phenomena 
(Method of Residues) By these various methods we disqualify from 
universal or causal connection with P all claimants except S But the 
proposition " All S is P ” established in this manner can never be more than 
probable For, as Hobhouse has so clearly sho^vn in The Theory of Know- 
ledge, there must always remain a possibility that our analysis of the 
concomitants has not been complete, and that the true cause of P is not S, 
but some unobserved X The inductive procedure just analysed can be 
symbolized by a disjunctive syllogism in the following way 

The cause or invariable associate of P is either S or A or B, or possibly X 
It is not A or B (for they are excluded by one or more of the four 
Methods) 

It is S or possibly X And this is the same as the universal pro- 
position All cases of S (or X) are cases of P 

For a systematic exposition of this view of the indirect or eliminative 
character of all inductive proof, see Appendix II 
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is due purely to the pull of the earth, and has nothing to do 
with any fixed direction in space. Since a sunilar fallacy 
may lurk in any other proposition that seems to us necessarily 
true, it becomes advisable, whenever possible, to find a less 
subjective and more rehable cnterion for discovering necessity 
than mere feeling We find this new critenon in the notion of 
self-contradiction as apphed m the following way : The truth of 
a given proposition is proved to he necessary when its contradictory 
implies self-contradiction. Now, the only case in which the 
contradictory of an isolated proposition having simple terms 
IS self-contradictory is when the onginal proposition is of 
the form A is A. Its denial would mean that A was not A, 
and as this is self-contradictory, the origmal proposition is 
necessarily true. But it is a very barren satisfaction to learn 
that judgments of the t 5 ^e “ A is A ” can be proved to be 
necessarily true, and we must recognize that the only fruitful 
kind of necessary truth that is capable of being proved to be 
such is that embodied m a system of propositions. For 
example, if A is B and B is C, then the proposition “ A is C” 
can be known with certamty to be a necessary truth because 
the contradictory of “A is C” would involve a contradiction 
of the prenuses For if A were not C, then as A is B it would 
follow that some B was not C, and that would contradict 
the prermse “ B is C,” which was already assumed. In other 
words, the complex proposition “A is B and B is C imply 
A is C ” is known to be necessary, because the demal or 
falsity of it mvolves self-contradiction. This is very simple 
and easy to see, and yet it is not a mere tautology like 
“A IS A.” 

Now, let us take a case not qmte so simple. Immanuel 
Kant was very certain that the necessity of the propositions 
of mathematics could not be due to the mere principle of 
contradiction As he expressed it, mathematical propositions 
are S3Tithetic and not analytic. The predicate is not con- 
tained in the meaning of the subject, but is something new, 
which nevertheless is joined to it by necessity. It does not, 
however, seem to have occurred to Kant that between purely 
synthetic judgments in which the predicate is not at all a 
part of the subject, and purely analytic judgments in v'^hich 
it is nothing but a part of it, there is a third class of judgments 
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such as we have been considering, in which a proposition 
owes its necessity to the fact that its falsity would contradict, 
either the propositions which define the meaning of its terms, 
or the axiomatic or postulative propositions which express 
the fundamental relations between the terms. We might call 
this third class of judgments “ complex-analytic.” Kant’s 
favourite illustration of the necessary synthetic judgment was 
the anthmetical proposition 7 -1- 5 == 12, and we will now 
show how the necessity of this judgment, when taken in con- 
junction with certain defimtions and axioms, can be proved 
by the principle of contradiction. 

I. We shall assume that the simple and indefinable ideas 
of umty (i) and of addition (-j-) are known. II. We will 
define positive real mtegral numbers as the followmg series 
of elements : i = unity, 2 = umty added to i, 3 = umty 
added to 2, 4 = umty added to 3, and so on mdefinitely, 
each member meanmg primarily nothing but unity added 
to the precedmg number. III. We will accept the follow- 
ing axioms known respectively as the commutative and 
the associative laws of addition : (i) A -f- B = B -f A ; (2) 
(A -}- B) -f C = A -f B + C = A -|- (B -f C), where A, B, C 
are any numbers as defined m terms of I, II, and III. We 
can now prove that 7 -}- 5 = 12 as follows 

7 + 5 = 7 + i+ 4 = S4-4 = 8 + i4-3 = 9+ i + 2=io 
- f- 2 = 10 -}- 1 -}- I = II + I = 12 . 

Each step in this proof is a ” necessary ” proposition m the 
sense that a denial of it would involve the system as a whole 
in self-contradiction. In the same way the more complex 
theorems of algebra and of geometry and of any branch of 
mathematics can be proved. It is needful only : first, to 
enumerate the- simple or indefinable notions, including terms 
and relations ; second, to define the classes of complex objects 
in terms of the indefinables ; third, to observe the axioms 
or indemonstrable propositions which are assumed to hold 
true of the classes defined. 

The only remaimng question which we wish to consider here 
in connection with the concept of necessity is the question of 
the nature of axioms which are S3rnthetic a priori propositions 
that, by reason of their simphcity, are not reduable to the 
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type that we have called complex-analytic. It is of course 
perfectly true that a demonstration of the “ complex-analytic ” 
nature of such an apparently a priori judgment as 7 -}- 5 = 12 
does not mean that every a priori synthetic judgment cau 
be shown to be merely a complex-analytic proposition. Such 
a judgment, for example, as “ Black is the opposite of white ” 
does not appear to be resolvable into an implication of a 
propositional system. It is a priori in the only proper sense 
of that term, because it seems to express an identity relation 
between the essences " black ” and “ opposite of white/’ that 
is independent of the exemphfication of those essences at any 
particular spatio-temporal position. Genmne axioms, such 
as Kant beheved mathematics and mechanics to rest upon, 
would be a prion in this same sense. They would be identity- 
relations that appeared to be mdependent of or irrelevant 
to the space-tune settmg in which they were found. We 
should discover them a posteriori ; but when once we had dis- 
covered them we should assert a priori that they would hold 
true for any possible position in which we might expenence 
them in the future The a prion character of such propositions 
would not be due to their dependence upon the “ mind,” as 
Kant supposed, but to their apparent independence of any 
particular date or place. 

Concerning axioms we may hold (i) that they are 
arbitrarily selected by us simply for the purpose of provmg 
certam theorems, and that in themselves they need not be, 
and cannot be known with certainty to be, either true or 
false This 13 the view that ” axioms are postulates.” 
(2) We may hold that they can be seen to express a relation 
between umversals as such, that in no way depends upon 
any spatial or temporal existence (3) We may hold that 
they are proved by induction from expenence, and that they 
differ from other inductions only with regard to the extent 
of the expenences that suggest and corroborate them. 

The first view is that held by Dr. Schiller and by most 
mathematicians at the present time It allows great freedom 
in the building up of purely conceptual systems, but it does 
not furnish us with any conclusions about the existing world. 
The second view is the most natural and satisfying, but, as 
was said above, it is open to the objection that what may 
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appear to be a necessary relation between umversals may be 
purely subjective, and due to our inabibty to dissociate ideas 
that have been cemented together by custom. The third 
view does not by itself seem to explain the necessary character 
of the axioms, but it is a very safe view to hold, because the 
most important pnnciples of knowledge are those that are 
applicable to the existing world ; and, moreover, no proposition 
claiming to be an axiom is so far beyond the possibility of 
error that it can afford to despise the support of expenence. 
The three views are not, indeed, mutually exclusive Without 
any inconsistency, we may hold that the genuine axioms are 
those ultimate or indemonstrable propositions which are 
presupposed by a body of doctnnes , that they do express 
relations based on the intrinsic natures of their terms, thus 
rendering it impossible to imagine them false , and that they 
are always corroborated, and never contradicted by expenence 
We have now seen how universal concepts ongmate, and 
how the necessary judgments that express their relations are 
denved and validated. It remains to discuss the second or 
more objective aspect of the conflict betw'een rationahsm and 
empincism, which involves the question, not as to how we 
derive universal terms and judgments, but as to what kind 
of ontological status they possess, and the extent of their 
applicability to the world of existence. 


APPENDIX I 

c 

The Hyper-Syllogism : a Reduction of the Syllogisms of Formal 
Logic to Special Cases of the General Logic of Relatives. 

We have seen that if two classes imply each other they are 
identical ; and that whether we define imphcation as partial 
identity, or define identity as mutual or reversible implication, 
is merely a matter of convenience I prefer the former, 
however, just because there are many cases m which relations 
other than those of imphcation are combined in reasoning. 
As, for example, when I say with De Morgan, “ This is the 
head of an animal, because it is the head of a horse, and a 
horse is an animal ” ; or, “ John is the nephew of James, 
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for he is the son of Peter, and Peter is James’s brother.” 
The form of reasoning employed in these cases, as in all 
others m which two terms are related to one another by means 
of their relation to a third, can be called a syllogism, and any 
syllogism may be s5mibohzed as follows . 

M = R,P 
S = R,M 

S = R,R,P 

and when R1R2 = ^3 then S = R^P. 

The conclusion is reached by substituting m the second or 
minor premise the value of the middle term M, as given in 
the first or major premise, and then simplifying the compound 
relation R^Rj whenever possible into a new relation, R^. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate the manner m which 
the Aristotehan syllogisms when reduced to our generalized 
syllogistic form appear merely as one important species of 
relational syllogisms 

Anstotle nghtly discerned that any proposition always 
embodies in addition to its other relations one or the other 
of the following four primary relations between a subject 
term and a predicate term . 

S is totally included in (i e a case or A, All S is P. 

or an implier or a species of) P_. 

S IS at least partially included in or I, Some S is P. 

(1 e a genus or imphcate of ^a 
species of) P. 

S is totally excluded from (i e a or E, No S is P. 
species or impher of the nega- 
tive of) P. 

S is at least partially excluded or O, Some S is not P. 
from (i.e a genus or implicate of 
a species of the negative of) P. 

We shall use R^ as the s5mibol for a species of, and R^ as the 
symbol for a genus of, so that the proposition A, All S is P, 
can be w'ntten either S = RyP or P = R^S, for if S is a 
species of P, P is a genus of S. 
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We shall use as the symbol for partial inclusion in, 
which is the same as a genus of a species of. This relation 
is reversible or symmetrical, so that the proposition I, Some 
S is P, can be written either S = or P = R^yS* 

We shall use — P and — S as S5mibols for the negative of P 
or the negative of S. We shall use Ry — as the symbol for 
a species of the negative of. This symbol is reversible or 
symmetrical, so that the proposition E, No S is P, can be 
written either S = Ry — P or P = Ry — S. 

We shall use R^y — as the s5nnbol for partial inclusion 
in the negative of or a genus of a species of the negative of ; so 
that the proposition O, Some S is not P, can be written 
either S = ^y — P or — P = R^yS. The dictum de omni 
et nullo tells us that whatever can be affirmed or denied 
of a genus can be affirmed or denied of its species. This 
means : 

(i) That the relations Ry and R^ are transitive, and that 
consequently Ryy = Ry and R^ = R^ {a species of a species 
= a species of, and a genus of a genus = a genus of). 

And (2) that the relation R = Ry — {the negative of a 
genus of — a species of the negative of) 

This imphes a corollary, viz R — y = R^ — {fhe negative 
of a species of — a genus of the negative of). 

We accept as axioms . I The Dictum de Omni et Nullo 
as just explamed , II. the Law of Excluded Middle, which 
we shall mterpret as meamng'that the negative of the negative 

of an5d;hing is that thing itself, or that M = M ; III. 

the Suhstitutibility of Equivalents, by which we mean that 
whatever is related in any way to a thing will be related 
in the same way to the equivalent of that thmg. That is 
to say, if M = R,P and if S = R,M, then S = R,R,P. By 
following the above explanations of notabon and principles 
of combmabon, it will be a simple matter to exhibit any 
Aristotelian syllogism as a special case of the hyper- 
syllogism or generalized relational syllogism which was stated 
in the form 

M = R,P 
S = R,M 

S = RjRjP 
S = R3P. 
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To illustrate : 

Figure I. 
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Figure II. 
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Baroko 
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Figure III. 
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Figure IV. 
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It will be seen from the above reductions that the entire 
group of Aristotelian syllogisms, dealmg with the relations 
of inclusion and exclusion, total and partial, constitute only 
one special case of the general logic of relatives, and that as 
such they can be expressed in terms of our Hyper-Syllogism, 
for denvmg the relation of any two classes to one another 
from a knowledge of their respective relations of any kind 
whatever to a third or middle class. 

There is but one general formal logic, but there are as many 
special formal logics as there are types of relation capable 
of fertile combmation. The rules of theAnstotehan syllogism 
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are rules empirically discovered for combining relations of a 
special kind For combimng relations of any other kmd 
analogous rules would have to be discovered 


APPENDIX II 
On the Nature of Induction,^ 

Any proposition is susceptible to two sorts of proof. We 
can adduce premises that directly imply it, or we can adduce 
premises that indirectly imply it because they imply the falsity 
of its contradictory alternatives. In inductive reasoning we 
prove universal propositions by adducing as premises the 
particular propositions furnished by experience. Formal logic 
tells us that the value of a particular proposition consists in 
its power to disprove its contradictory umversal rather than 
to prove its subaltemate universal. We nught naturally sup- 
pose that the evidential function of experience as a know- 
ledge of particulars was to disprove universal statements 
rather than to prove them, and that if a universal conclusion 
was proved true by appeal to expenence, the proof would be 
based upon the disproof or ehimnation of alternatives. That 
induction is actually and always of this mdirect type of infer- 
ence, and that as such it is properly expressed by a disjunctive 
syllogism in the negative mood (modus tollendo ponens), is 
what I wish to show. 

There is, of course, no novelty in the conception of induction 
as a process of elimination. Mill's canons are efficacious 
because they embody imphcitly the eliminative principle. In 
Hobhouse and Aikins, to mention only two of the modem 
logicians, the principle is explicitly recogmzed, and the chief 
problems of mduction are treated, especially by Hobhouse, 
from that point of view. Yet so far as I am aware there has 
been nowhere an attempt to identify induction m all its phases 
with the kind of indirect inference known as the reductio ad 
absurdmn, and it has seemed to me worth while to make that 
attempt for two reasons : First, because the several inductive 

* Read at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
at Cambridge, December 1905, and reprmted by permission from The Journal 
of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol III , No ij 
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methods when viewed from this standpoint appear not as a 
group of disconnected pnnciples, but as an orgamc system 
and hierarchy which is apphcable m its entirety to every 
inductive problem and in which each pnnciple has its own 
function and virtue by which it supplements the defects of 
the pnnciples that precede it ; second, on account of the new 
light thro^vn by the indirect theory of induction upon the 
general problem of denving umversals from particulars. 

And now, by way of introduction to the more positive 
treatment of the subject, let us consider some of the difficulties 
involved m what is still, I think, the usual conception of 
induction. Induction when treated as a mode of direct infer- 
ence is divided into two kinds — ^perfect and imperfect In 
perfect mduction, we reason that as these A"s are B’s and as 
these A’s are all the A’s, it must foUow that all A’s are B’s. 
It is clear that what is called perfect induction is only possible 
when the total number of individuals making the class is 
limited. Thus we can prove by this method that all the 
months in the year have less than thirty-two days, or that 
all the flowers in the garden are fragrant, but not that all 
bodies gravitate or that all men are mortal. In these latter 
propositions, which are genume umversals, the classes contam 
an unlimited number of members, and expenence can never 
supply us mth more than an insignificant fraction of them 
In imperfect induction, which is sometimes supposed to be a 
degenerate form of perfect induction, we boldly conclude 
that because an infinitesimal portion of a class has been 
observed to possess a certam property the whole class will 
have that propert}^ The methods or canons of induction are 
the pnnciples that inform us when we can and when we can not 
take the inductive leap 

Now there is one circumstance in particular which might 
lead us to suspect that there was somethmg radically wrong 
vnth the notion that induction is a degenerate form of perfect 
induction. Neither the actual number of positive instances 
observed nor the ratio of that to the total nhmber has anything 
whatever to do v,uth the degree of validity possessed by the 
induction Perfect Induction is essentially quantitative, de- 
pending, as it does, upon obsen.’^ation of all the members of 
a given class The canons tliat guide us in making the so-called 
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imperfect induction are, on the other hand, essentially quahta- 
tive, and not, as we might suppose, imperfectly quantitative. 
That IS to say, it is never a question of observing almost all, 
or a bare majority, or even an appreciable fraction of the whole 
number of matenal bodies, for example, as evidence for the 
inductive generalization that all bodies gravitate. We con- 
trive in the few cases under our control to eliminate by the 
methods of difference and especially of agreement all the 
characteristics of bodies that could possibly cause their 
gravitation except those of extension and inertia, and on the 
strength of this ehmination we unhesitatingly conclude that 
a material body, merely as such (and hence all material bodies), 
will gravitate 

And now that we have briefly considered the contradiction 
between inductive theory as exemphfied in the supposedly arche- 
typal syllogism of perfect induction, and inductive practice as 
exemplified in Mill’s canons, we may look to see how this con- 
tradiction can be removed by treating induction as belongmg 
essentially and exclusively to the indirect type of inference 

Every inductive problem indirectly, and the usual inductive 
problem directly, concerns the determination of a causal 
relation A phenomenon occurs in which we are for some 
reason interested and we at once seek among its antecedents 
and consequents for phenomena which are related to it as 
cause and as effect. Defining a causal relation as the relation 
of universal concomitant presence, absence and variation of 
two phenomena, we must assume as the basal postulates of 
all induction (i) that every event has an antecedent and a 
consequent with which it is causally or umversally related, 
and ( 2 ) that we can enumerate these possible causal relations, 
by the aid of perception and previous knowledge Now let 
M be a phenomenon whose causal relations we are seeking to 
discover, and let A be an antecedent or consequent phenomenon 
which we suspect, or provisionally assume, to be, and which 
in reality is causally related to M , we can then classify the 
possible causal relations of M with respect to A under five 
heads This division may be briefly stated m the form of a 
disjunctive proposition which will constitute the major premise 
of a typical inductive syllogism Thus we can say that 

The cause or effect of M is either (i) a phenomenon symbo- 
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lized by X that is related to A only casually or by chance ; 
or (2) a phenomenon symbohzed by B, C, or D, which is collo- 
cated with A but not indissolubly , or (3) a complex pheno- 
menon symbohzed by A B, A C, or A D, of which A is an 
indispensable part ; or (4) a phenomenon symbohzed by a 
which IS an aspect, phase or degree of A , or (5) A itself. 
The four inductive methods of simple enumeration, difference, 
agreement, and conconutant vanation express the types of 
particular negative propositions furnished by experience, and 
as such they constitute the complex mmor premises of the 
syllogism and serve to contradict or eliminate all but one of 
the alternatives set forth in the major premise. The conclusion 
is, of course, the categoncal af&rmation of the only alternative 
not ehmmated. I shall now try to show how each of the 
inductive methods is especially smted to eliminate one of 
these alternatives, and that the ehmmative function is the 
only function that they could or do perform : First, then, 
to remove the possibihty that A and M are connected merely 
by chance, we use the method of simple enumeration. We 
observe the frequency with which M occurs in conjunction 
with A, and compare this with the frequency with which M 
might be expected to occur with A if they were quite mdepen- 
dent. If the former frequency greatly exceeds the latter, we 
consider the conjunction to be something more than casual. 
The number of observations required to ehminate the h5q)othesis 
of chance is thus strictly determined by the joint independent 
probabihty of the events in question. 

Havmg ehmmated chance by the method of simple 
enumeration, we next ehimnate by the method of difference 
the possibihty that M is causally related, not to A, but to the 
antecedents and consequents with which A is collocated. We 
find, let us say, cases in which B, C, and D are simultaneously 
or successively present when the event M is absent. The 
results of such observations may be stated m the form of a 
particular negative proposition, as follows * Some cases of 
B, C, and D are not cases of M, which means that the universal 
affirmative proposition : All cases of B, C, or D are cases of 
M ^which expresses a possible causal relation — ^is ehmmated. 

Supposing, now, that the phenomenon A has not been 
found present in the absence of M, and consequently has not 
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been eliminated, it becomes necessary to apply the method 
of agreement in order to decide whether M is not causally 
related to a complex phenomenon such as A B, A C, or A D, 
of which A is only a part, for the weak point in the method 
of difference lies in the fact that it can only prove that A is 
at least a part of the cause or effect of M, not that it is the 
whole. We observe by the method of agreement that B, C, 
and D can be simultaneously or successively absent when 
M and A are both present. This again eliminates B, C, and 
D, but it also eliminates the possibility that A needs to 
co-operate with B, C, and D in order to be causally related 
to M. 

We have now proved that M is causally related either to 
A or to some phase of A which we called a. And to secure 
the elimination of this fourth alternative we use the last and 
most powerful of the inductive canons, vtz., that of concomitant 
variation If we find that M and A vary in perfect concomi- 
tance we know that every phase or degree of A, rather than 
some particular phase such as a, is causally related to every 
phase or degree of M, If, on the other hand, we had discovered 
that A did not vary with M in any manner, we should have 
proved that the true cause or effect of M was a and not A, 
as such. Or, again, if we had found that M did not vary 
directly with A, but with some function of A, we should con- 
clude that the cause or effect of M was A in conjunction 
with a. 

The universal affirmative conclusion of an inductive syllo- 
gism is thus m any case the result of successive eliminations 
— ^m the form of the particular negative propositions furnished 
by experience — of all but one of the alternative universals 
set forth in the disjunctive major premise as hypotheses 
And each of the inductive methods is, as we have seen, adapted 
to the elimination of a certain type of alternative. 

And now a word must be said in regard to the two methods 
which we have not mentioned — the method of residues and 
the joint method of agreement and difference The method 
of residues is confessedly a method of elimination , it is, how- 
ever, hardly worthy of being ranked with the other methods, 
for it is applicable only when both the antecedents and con- 
sequents are quantities of matter or energy, for in no other 
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case can we apply the conception of a cause exhausting its 
causahty in the production of a given effect. As for the joint 
method, its continued existence in logical text-books affords 
a good illustration (i) of the fact that logicians have failed to 
recognize the exclusively ehirunative nature of induction and 
(2) of the results of that failure The joint method bids us 
supplement the method of agreement, by the collection of 
as many different mstances as possible of the absence of a 
phenomenon along with the absence of its supposed cause. 
Now it can easily be shown that these cases of concurrent 
absence are as such quite worthless as evidence of causal 
connection If we are considenng whether a protective 
tanff causes national prosperity we do not adduce as evidence 
the generation of Rontgen rays or the constructmg of a 
sonnet, and yet these are different cases of the concurrent 
absence of protection and prosperity, and as such perfectly 
conform to the requirements of the joint method as worded 
by Mill and as s3mibolized by Jevons What we actually 
seek to find in such an investigation are always cases in which 
not merely the supposed cause is absent, but m which the 
alternatives to the supposed cause are present along with the 
absence of the effect, and hence are efiminated. In the 
method of difference as usually schematized this is done in 
a single pair of instances m which ABC followed by M is 
compared with BC followed by the absence of M ; but it 
can equally well be done piecemeal or by a succession of 
instances, one showing simply the presence of B, a second the 
presence of C, a third the presence of D, etc ; along with the 
absence of M Now as the so-called ]omt method is, when 
nghtly understood, nothing whatever but a combination of 
the method of agreement and the method of difference where 
each is apphed successively m several instances, rather than 
simultaneously m a single pair, it does not deserve to be classed 
as a separate canon 

The claim was made at the beguming of the paper that 
the identification of induction with the mdirect type of argu- 
ment, or reductio ad ahsurdum, possessed two advantages, 
(i) the unification of the inductive methods, (2) the exhibition 
in a new light of the general problem of deriving universals 
from particulars I have said what I could in regard to the 
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first of these advantages, but I should like in conclusion to 
speak further as to the second. 

The attacks upon the possibility of reasoning from particu- 
lars, that have been made by the sceptics on the one hand 
and by the extreme apnonsts on the other, are based in the 
main upon a quite -proper realization of the gulf between a 
subaltern proposition and its subalternates The number of 
cases exemphfymg a genuine universal or law of nature is, as 
we have said, always infinite, and hence the direct inference 
from some to all is not only uncertain (which would be admitted 
by inductive logicians), but would seem to be not even probable 
— to be, in fact, infinitely improbable. For we can, of course, 
never observe even an appreciable fraction, to say nothing of 
a majonty of the members of an infinite senes Now when 
we give up this attempt at direct inference and exorcise from 
inductive theory the spectre of a so-called perfect induction 
as an ideal to be approximated to, the whole problem appears 
in a less paradoxical and more hopeful light. For the expen- 
ential evidence in the form of particular propositions, which 
was worthless as a means of irect proof of the subalter- 
nate, IS perfectly capable of disproving the contradictory and 
thus indirectly establishing a hypothesis as a survival of the 
fittest. Of course this does not mean that we have merely, 
by the substitution of the intensive for the extensive view of 
the subject, removed uncertainty from generahzations from 
expenence, but only that from our point of view we may 
more clearly see why it is that the degree of probabihty of 
any mductive conclusion is measured by the number of ante- 
cedently possible alternative conclusions and by the ease with 
which they can be isolated, enumerated, and eliminated rather 
than by the mere number of instances observed. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE METHODS OF RATIONALISM 
AND EMPIRICISM (continued) 

The Ontological Status of Universals and the Cosmological 
Significance of Universal and Necessary Propositions. 

The subjective phase of the controversy between rationahsm 
and empiriasm feU naturally into two parts * I. The question 
as to the psychological genesis of universal concepts. II. The 
question as to the logical validation of universal and necessary 
judgments, especially those that are necessary and self-evident 
as distmguished from those that are merely contingent. And 
as regards each problem there proved to be three distinguish- 
able types of theory ; (i) Extreme empiricism which holds 
that umversal concepts are reducible to particular percepts, 
and necessary judgments reducible to contingent judgments. 

(2) Extreme rationalism which would regard the particular 
and contmgent as reducible to the universal and necessary. 

(3) The dualistic or compronuse doctrine which in the main 
we defended, and according to which both universals and 
particulars, and both necessity and — at least in the light of 
our present knowledge — contingency' were recognized to be 
genuinely present in expenence The objective phase of the 
controversy between empiricism and rationalism which we 
are to consider in this chapter may be divided in the same 
way into . I The problem of the ontological status of 
universals ; and II. the problem of the cosmological sig- 
mficance of umversal and necessary propositions And the 
solution of each of these problems will again be of the three 
types noted above . (i) The extreme empiricist will hold that 
the world is composed exclusively of particulars, and that all 
laws and relations are reducible to contmgent propositions 
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(2) The extreme rationahst will mamtain on the contrary that 
particulars are nothmg but complexes of umversals, and that 
all laws and relations are (theoretically) reducible to self- 
evident and necessary propositions (3) The adherent of the 
compromise or dualistic position will admit the reahty of 
both particulars and universals, and of both necessary and 
contmgent laws of nature. 

We shall begin with the problem of the ontological status 
of universals, and attempt to estabhsh the following con- 
clusions : 

(i) Umversals have objective subsistence pnor to and 
independent of the particular objects and events whose 
attnbutes they are. (2) This mdependent subsistence of 
umversals does not imply that they must exist alongside of 
particulars m space and time (3) Nor does it imply that 
they exist merely as thoughts m a mmd (4) A complex of 
umversals is not sufficient m itself to constitute a particular 
existent object. 


I 

The Ontological Status of Universals. 

I The Independent and Objective Subsistence of Universals . — 
The universal is logically pnor to the particular because it 
is an element or part of that complex of quahties and position 
which constitutes the connotation and denotation, respectively, 
of the particular ; and parts are always prior to the whole 
which they constitute We descnbe a particular object such 
as a table as havmg the attnbutes of hardness, smoothness, 
roundness, etc. How could the table have these quahties 
unless they were there to be had ^ In the terminology of 
the scholastic philosophers, we may say that the existence 
of a thmg presupposes its nature or “ essence ” ; or that the 
actuahty of an object presupposes its possibility This is 
proved by the fact that we can raise the question of whether 
or not a certain thmg exists V^ffien a man asks, " Is there 
a subterranean stream beneath the spot where I am digging 
a well ? ” no one accuses him of asking a meamngless question 
The question not only has a meanmg, but a meamng that is 
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important. If the affirmative answer to the question is the 
true answer, that means that the complex of quahties connoted 
by the words " subterranean river ” is actuahzed or exemplified 
in the space below where the well is bemg dug. ^ If the negative 
answer to the question is true, that means that those quahties 
are not exemplified or actuahzed in that space Thus, which- 
ever answer to the question is true, the meaning of the question 
imphes or presupposes the consideration of the designated 
complex of quahties as havmg an ontological status of sub- 
sistence in and for itself. In short, whatever is discussable 
is a somewhat, the merely possible is discussable, and 
therefore the merely possible is a somewhat, viz. a subsistent, 
object 

2 The Non-Existence of Untversals as such — ^Now there 
IS a misunderstandmg of this Platonic theory which we must 
be careful not to fall into We must not imagme that the 
subsistence of universals, independently of the particulars 
which may or may not exemplify them, means that umversals 
exist as another sort of particulars We must not think that 
space is filled with abstract qualities and disembodied essences 
or possibihties which float about like ghosts, invisible to us, 
but capable perhaps of bemg apprehended as particulars by 
superhuman bemgs or by human souls when freed from the 
body Plato himself is partly responsible for this misunder- 
standing of his theory, for, in his eagerness to emphasize the 
independence of umversals, he sometimes used metaphors 
which, if taken literally, would seem to make of them merely 
a new kmd of particulars ^ 

We might compare the relation between particulars and 

* One of Aristotle’s famous criticisms of Plato’s theory is based upon 
this misunderstanding He declares that, if in addition to the particular 
members of a class, the class of men, for example, we assume with Plato an 
abstract universal Man, the follo'wmg question will be forced upon us What 
are the quahties common to the concrete men and the abstract universal 
Man ? To answ er this question we shall, he tells us, have to assume a third 
human entity, a " tntos anthropos,” still more abstract, which will be com- 
posed only of the qualities possessed both by particulars and the universal 
But this IS hke aslang what it is that is common to " animal ” and " black 
or to A and to AB The answer is not a third something, such as 
X, but simply A itself The particular is not an entity separate from the 
universal, but merely the universal joined to or exemplified m a given position 
in time and space Just as e\ery AB is a case of A though not every A is a 
c^c of AB, so, using a term of Plato’s, ve can say that every particular 
participates in ” a universal, but not conversely that every universal par- 
ticipates in a particular existence 
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imiversals to the relation between whirlpools and the water 
surroundmg them Every whirlpool is surrounded by water, 
but not every body of water surrounds a whirlpool. So 
every particular exemplifies a umversal, though by no means 
every umversal is exemplified m a particular. The thmgs 
that actually exist m the spatio-temporal nexus are to the 
totality of conceivable things as a cluster of tmy islands to 
the vast ocean from which they have risen. To these islets 
of actual existence the mmd of every ammal below man is 
confined. To man alone is it given to contemplate and enjoy 
with the eye of reason the great ocean of ideal subsistence. 

3. The Non-Subjectivity of XJniversals — ^We have seen that 
the independent reahty of umversals should not be mis- 
interpreted to mean that they exist as a new kind of par- 
ticulars But we must be equally on our guard agamst a 
misinterpretation of the opposite t57pe which would treat 
umversals as purely subjective states, dependent upon con- 
sciousness, and incapable of any meamng or reahty apart from 
consciousness The umversal as a part or constituent of the 
particular is, as we have said, logically prior to the whole 
m which it figures, and this logical pnonty of the universal 
would not be in any way explained by locating the imiversal 
m the mmd. The aspects of thmgs are not created by the 
mind, but discovered through abstraction or discnminative 
attention. The umversal nature present in particular objects 
could not be conceived unless it were there to be conceived. 
If umversals were real only in the mmd, particular objects 
would not be composed of them or possess them as attributes, 
but would exist separately from them. This, however, is 
inconceivable. A round object could not be objectively real 
if the attnbute of roundness were only subjective. The only 
way to justify the view that umversals are subjective or mental 
in their nature is to hold that the existent particulars which 
contain them are also subjective, and that whatever is 
perceived is real only in the mmd of the perceiver. By the 
same reasonmg it follows that we cannot regard the umversal 
attnbutes of things as existing merely as states of an absolute 
or divine mmd unless we are wilhng to adimt that particular 
objects also are real only m the divine mmd In short, the 
umversal and abstract entities which Plato called “ Ideas," 


H 
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the knowledge of which is obtained by restricting attention 
to the connotative aspects of sensory objects, are quite as 
objective as the latter ; and though no one of them exists as 
a whole m space or tune, yet they can intersect or pass through 
space and tune, such points of mtersection constitutmg the 
qualified particulars of existence. 

4. The Inadequacy of Universals to Constitute the Entire 
Being of Existential Particulars . — So far we have been 
defending the right of the Platonic rationalist to believe 
in the objective reality of a realm of ideals which both 
pervades and transcends the world of particular existence. 
The question now presents itself • can we go farther still and 
treat the world of concrete existence as itself a part of this 
ideal world ^ The extreme rationalist would answer this 
question in the affirmative. He would have us view a par- 
ticular object such as a horse as nothing hut a complex of 
umversals. ^ 

The tune and space factors of position which we took 
as differentiatmg the particular member of a class from 
the class concept are regarded by the extreme rationahst 
as additional umversals Just as the extreme empiricist does 
not content himself with affirming the reality of particulars, 
but goes on to affirm that what we call umversals are them- , 
selves nothmg but particulars, mere names or words, so the 
extreme rationahst asserts that umversals are not only real 
but that they are the only reahty, and that particulars are 
nothmg but complexes of umverssds Plato himself was very 
far from holdmg this view. He beheved that the world of 
particular objects in which we hve presupposes not only the 
universals or abstract quahties, but a power or will which 
exemplifies them in space and time The additional some- 
thing that differentiates the particular from the umversal is 
position m space and tune ; and as whatever has position in 
space and time has the capacity for interaction and change, 
we could have defined the world of particulars as a djmamic 
and changing system standmg out in sharp contrast to the 
vast enveloping realm of changeless ideals and eternal truths 
To put the matter m other words, existence is not a new 
quality, which when added to the other quahties of a possible 
object makes it actual It is rather a thing’s relation of 
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interaction or spatio-temporal connection with the totality 
of other things. An actually existent dollar possesses no 
quality not present in a merely possible or ideal dollar. The 
difference between them is relational or extnnsic, not quali- 
tative or intrinsic. The actual dollar can pay my debts 
and wear a hole m my pocket. The imaginary dollar, no 
matter how vividly it may be pictured by me or by others, 
can do neither of these things. Moreover, the actual dollar 
is at each moment of time m some particular part of space ; 
the merely ideal dollar is not m space at all. To say that it 
does not exist is the -same as sa 5 nng that it exists nowhere. 
When we awake from a dream or fimsh a novel, we regard 
the objects and events of the dream or the novel as non- 
existent, not only or primarily because of any mtemal 
inconsistency or fantasticalness, but because they will not 
fit into the time and space of the larger totahty of waking 
expenence. We can never learn whether a perceived object 
really exists by stud 3 nng its mtemal nature. 'An illusion or 
hallucination may seem m itself to be as objective as any 
true perception, and it is only by ascertaining its relations 
to what is external to it that we can leam whether it is in 
interaction with the totality of other thmgs, and hence can 
claim a genmne position m the spatio-temporal system,' The 
merely ideal object influences only the mind of him who 
perceives it, and on this account it has come to be regarded 
as subjective or mental. The actually existent object 
influences not only the mmd that is conscious of it, but all 
other things as well. We must deny to the extreme rationalist 
his claim to reduce particulars to umversals and the actual 
to the ideal. 

Empiricism is as tme as rationalism. Both universals and 
particulars are real ; neither can be treated as a mere accident 
or aspect of the other. Why, out of the totahty of conceivable 
or possible objects, there should be actuahzed those that make 
up our world of existence we do not know. The fact that 
through what we call Will we are able to select and make 
actual m conduct and m art certam of the ideals that are 
revealed to our reason or to our imagination, may tempt 
us to thmk with Plato of the existmg world as the outcome 
of an analogous selection by one or more cosmic wills. But 
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whether this suggested analogy can develop any value as 
a hypothesis is a question that we must pass by, at least for 
the present. 


II 

The Cosmological Significance of Universal and 
Necessary Propositions 

Are the laws of nature ultimately necessary or ultimately 
contmgent ? 

At the close of the last chapter we pointed out that the 
connections between things as expressed in propositions appear 
to be of two kinds : {a) necessary or inevitable connections 
which are self-evident, and which we cannot even imagme 
to be false , and (&) contmgent or merely Tactual connections 
which can easily be imagined to be false. The apparently 
contmgent relations are expressed by such propositions as 
“ Some square things are red ” ; “ AU matenal bodies 
gravitate ” ; “ The perception of a given colour or tone is 
caused by a given number of ether or air vibrations ” ; " The 
circle has not been squared ” The apparently necessary 
relations are expressed by such propositions as ” 7 -j- 5 = 12 " , 

** The sum of the angles of a plane triangle is equal to two 
right angles ” , “ Black is the opposite of white ”, "If people!^ 
hved on the other side of the earth they would fall off ” We 
pointed out also that the necessary propositions, which cannot 
be imagined to be false, owe their necessity to the fact that the 
relation between the terms appears to depend either directly 
or indirectly upon the intrinsic nature of the qualities coimoted 
by the terms, rather than upon anythmg combined or 
associated with them. And we noted furthermore that the 
appearance of necessity was sometimes deceptive (as for 
example in the seemmg impossibihty of people hvmg at the 
antipodes), and hence that apparently necessary propositions 
can be proved mth certainty to be really necessary only when 
their falsity can be shown to involve self-contradiction Now 
the empiricist holds that all relations are in reality of the 
contmgent type, that necessity is merely a subjective feehng, 
and that many of the apparently necessary propositions as. 
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for example, the seemmg impossibility of people living at the 
antipodes, have turned out in the hght of further knowledge 
to be not only lacking in necessity, but actually untrue. The 
rationahst, on the other hand, tends to believe that pro- 
positions that appear to be merely contingent are in reality 
necessary, and that the further our knowledge progresses the 
more this necessity is revealed. And just as the empiricist 
cited the old behef about the antipodes as an example of 
the illusonness of necessity, the rationahst cites the belief 
in the possibility of squaring the circle as an example of the 
illusonness of contingency ; for we now know that what is 
meant by the squanng of the circle is incompatible with 
self-evident mathematical laws The empincist pictures the 
world as an aggregate of brute facts which simply happen 
to be what they are, and to co-exist with one another in 
certain specific ways. And he attacks the claims of his 
opponent on the groimd that all systems of seemingly necessary 
propositions are at best either asymmetncal or hypothetical ' 
and relative. 

The rationalist pictures the universe, not as an aggregate 
of brute facts, but as an interlocking system, all the elements 
of which are what they are, and are related as they are, by 
- absolute necessity. And he may argue for this theory in any 
one of three distinct ways which we shall charactenze as 
the Mathematical, the Teleological, and the Dialectical. 

In our survey of the controversy we shall consider in 
succession the three distinct types of cosmological rationalism, 
and the two special arguments used by empmcists m rebuttal 
of the claim of any form of rationalism to be ultimate. And 
finally we shall make some suggestions as to a general evaluation 
and adjustment of the rationahstic and the empincal methods 
of attammg truth. 

I. The Three Types or Methods of Cosmological Rationalism. 

A. Mathematical or Pythagorean Rationalism. 

Mathematical knowledge is the most perfect that we 
possess, and it seems to exhibit a completely rationalistic 
or necessary character The number-senes, for example, 
constitutes a system whose members manifest a complete and 
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mutual mterdependence of such a character that each member 
can be unambiguously determined by its relation to any 

^ 45,000 

other member. Thus 9 = 7 + 2 = $ X3 = I5— 6 = • — - 

Or to express the matter in the most general terms : if m and n 
represent any members of the number system, and represents 
a given t5rpe of arithmetical relation, then a propositional 
equation of the form m — f^ (n) wiU always be true. 

With space and time it is much the same as with number. 
The diherent parts of space are so interrelated that any one 
part can be expressed in terms of its relationship to any other, 
and no part could exist unless there existed all the other parts. 
I cannot think of space as a whole existing without the parts, 
nor can I thmk of the various parts of space without pre- 
supposing space as a whole. I cannot but recognize that 
the totahty of 3-dimensional Euchdean space is composed of 
an infinite multitude of cubic miles. Such cubic miles con- 
stitute its parts The sum of such spaces is equal to the whole 
space. But on the other hand it is equally true that each 
cubic mile or other part of space must have its position, 
i e. must be somewhere in the space which it composes. To 
say that it has position is to admit that it presupposes the 
whole of space. 

That time and number belong with space in the class of 
necessary systems can be seen by re aliz ing that every portion 
of tune has also its position in time, thus implying tune as 
a whole , and every number in addition to its cardmal nature 
or quantity, by virtue of which it is a part of the number 
system, has also its ordinal nature or position, by virtue of 
which it implies the reahty of the number system as a whole. 

Now space, time, and number are not only nearly perfect 
material for the exercise of our intellectual faculties, they are 
also the most fundamental conditions of the world of things. 
All things, in so far as they are spatial or temporal or numer- 
able, must conform to the rationahstic or logically necessary 
character of these several forms of being Hence it is natural 
to think that the more concrete and complex types of 
relational system also possess the thoroughgoing rationality 
possessed by the simpler and more fundamental. The fact 
that in many cases we cannot discover this rationality does 
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not prove its non-existence. The vanous properties of 
number and space which are now known were discovered 
only after long periods of labour on the part of arithmeticians 
and geometncians , but once discovered, they were realized 
to have possessed their necessary and rationahstic character 
all along. Even to-day th^re are many properties of mathe- 
matical systems, the necessity of which is not apparent. 
Why prime numbers occur as they do is not yet explamed, 
but nobody doubts that there is a reason for it which, if it 
could be ascertamed, would make the distnbution of primes 
appear as necessary and rational as the distnbution of, say, 
the successive powers of lo. Again, as we have said above, 
it was formerly supposed that the circle could be squared, and 
it was only after the nature of the transcendental number 
TT = 3*1416 .. ., was fully imderstood that it was found 
that what was meant by the "squanng of the circle" would 
involve a contradiction of the self-evident laws of number. 
What had formerly seemed a merely contingent truth, " The 
circle has not yet been squared," was replaced by the 
necessary truth, " The circle cannot be squared " Even such 
simple examples of necessary truth as " 7 5 = 12 " are 

not necessarily self-evident to every mind. A young child 
who has learned the meamng of 5, of 7, of 12, of and of =, 
to the extent of bemg able to recognize these terms and 
relations when he meets them concretely embodied m 
expenence, may still not see why 7 + 5 must be 12. He 
may take it on the authonty of his arithmetic teacher, or 
as a brute fact, hke the whiteness of this paper. 

(Now the rationahst argues that m view of the perfect 
rationahty of such fundamental forms of existence as space, 
time, and number, we are justified in believing that all other 
forms and relations would exhibit the SEime sort of clarity, 
necessity, and umty if our knowledge could be sufficiently 
extended ) Take the colour senes, for example Here we can 
perceive far less rationality than m the forms we have been 
considering We cannot think of the colours as functions 
of one another as we can of the numbers Given an experience 
of black, we could not predict that there was such a colour 
as green And yet even the colour senes has certain elements 
of rationality. White and black have as self-evident and 
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necessary a relation of opposition as -|- 2 and — 2. Again, such 
facts as that red can most simply change continuously into 
white by way of the senes of pmks, suggest the possibihty 
that to eyes more perfect than ours the colour senes might 
possess a logical unity and continmty equal to or even greater 
than that of the tone senes Finally, the rationalist may 
hope that relations of logical interdependence may not always 
be confined to the elements of a smgle system or continuum, 
but may be so extended as to show a necessary connection 
between different contmua The science of analytic geometry 
exhibits many such relations between space and number, and 
the interdependence of time and space is imphed in the 
Emstem theory of relativity. 

The thoroughgomg rationalist is not content with argmng 
for the necessary and self-evident character of general 
quantitative and quahtative relations, such as we have been 
considenng. lie appeals to the law of causahty to show that 
the relations of co-existence and sequence between particular 
events are controlled by the same type of necessity. What- 
ever happens at any time or at any place is determined by 
something other than itself ; and as each particular happemng 
is seen to be a special instance of a causal law, causal laws 
are themselves seen to be special cases of still higher or more 
general laws, until finally the hierarchy of causal laws would, 
according to the rationahst, be found to culmmate in a single 
universal or necessary pnnciple, the truth of which was self- 
evident and eternal Many psychologists, for example, regard 
mental processes as a special type of vital process, and hope 
to reduce psychological to biological law ; many biologists 
are in turn endeavouring to explain vital processes in terms 
of the chemistry of colloids; while the chemists themselves 
would welcome the reduction of their laws to the still broader 
laws of electro-physics. Physics, which is already permeated 
with mathematics, arouses m the enthusiastic rationalist the 
faith that the at present irreducible physical constants, such 
as the constants of gravitation and of the velocity of light, 
may be the resultants of geometric or even arithmetic 
principles If they are, then the whole system of laws 
governing the world of concrete existence could be demon- 
strated to be a necessary or self-e\ndent consequence 
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of the non-existential or abstract and eternal truths of 
mathematics. 

Some such ideal as this seems to have mspired the 
Pythagorean philosophers who founded the earliest and 
perhaps the greatest of the rationahstic schools. They 
expressed their doctrine in the cunous saying that all things 
are at bottom numencal, that number is the sole reality, 
and that all laws or relations between things are reducible 
to numerical relations The advancing march of science has 
substantiated this danng speculation to the extent of suc- 
ceeding in many cases in correlating the irreducible and 
heterogeneous qualities of things with a series of mutually 
commensurable and homogeneous quantities Radiant heat 
and light, for example, which, when considered simply as 
perceptual qualities, are quite heterogeneous, gam a vicarious 
homogeneity when correlated with quantitative rates of 
electro-magnetic vibration. The sohd and hquid forms of 
matter, which to perception are irreducibly different qualities, 
are likewise made mutually commensurate by bemg correlated 
with assemblages of molecules differing in their structures 
only spatially or quantitatively. Quantity in some form is 
the magic thread on which, like so many beads, the various 
qualities of expenence are strung. But beads strung m a 
necklace are still beads, and qucilities retain all their uniqueness 
even when science succeeds in correlating them with forms of 
mass and motion. So, after all, the Pythagorean type of 
rationahsm is still far from bemg realized ^ 

B Teleological or Anselmian Rationalism. 

What we have called Teleological Rationalism takes the 
principle of spintual perfection or the Good as the ultimate 
source of all that is, and regards a thing as rationahstically 
intelligible, just in so far as its nature and existence can be 
shown to be denved from the nature of a supreme perfection. 
The most notable development of this type of rationalism was 

* Plato was much influenced, especially in his later ■w’xitings, by the 
Pythagorean ideal And Spinoza seems to have believed that all lavs are 
in reality a consequence of mathematical necessity and that ev cry thing and 
every event, no matter how trivial or arbitrary it may appear, follows 
from the nature of the universe as a whole with the same kind and degree 
of necessity as that by which the specific properties of a circle follow from 
the nature of the circle as a whole 
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the so-called Ontological Proof for the existence of God, which 
was onginated by St Anselm The argument may be stated 
as follows : By God, we mean a being possessing all possible 
perfections Is such a being actual or merely ideal ^ Actual, 
because existence is a perfection ^ a non-existent Deity would 
not be so perfect as one who existed ; the goodness of any object 
is increased by being made actual. To believe that God did not 
exist would be like believing in a round square, for a non-existent 
God IS a contradiction in terms; it would mean a being who is all 
perfect {by definition), but who is at the same time imperfect 
{by not existing). Therefore, God exists, and his existence needs 
no empirical proof, but can be seen to follow necessarily from 
the very nature of the idea or meaning which we have before our 
mind when we use the name God. The prinapal defect of this 
argument was discovered by Kant. It is the fallacy which 
we have already noted of treating existence as merely 
an additional quality The premise which asserts that 
existence is a perfection is false An existent Deity has 
no more perfection than one that is non-existent. A 
world which contamed a God would indeed be more perfect 
than one which did not. But existence is a relation which 
a thing has to the totahty of other things, and to make 
the argument vahd it would be necessary to show : (i) that 
a perfect being would be more consistent or compossible 
than an imperfect being with the totahty of other beings ; 
(2) that such consistency or compossibihty is equivalent 
to existence in space and time Neither of these vague and 
recondite propositions has ever been proved, and the duahty 
between the ideal and the actual which the teleological 
rationalist staves to annul by means of the Ontological 
Proof remains as real as ever. 


G. Dialectical or Hegelian Rationalism. 

The third distinct t3q)e of rationahstic cosmology is that 
onginated by Hegel. The dommant conception m Hegel’s 
system ’s the idea that each object of thought implies its 
own opposite as a true and inseparable aspect of itself. The 
real nature of a thing is always threefold It is first what it 
appears to be, second the opposite of that, and third the 
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result of the union of the first two in combination. This 
principle of the identity of opposites had been developed to 
some extent by Hegel’s predecessors, Fichte and Schelling. 
It appears most plausible in connection with the expenence 
of moral action, where the highest good seems to consist not 
in mere innocence, in which there is neither knowledge of evil 
nor any temptation to commit it, but rather in the heroic 
triumph of good in the face of temptation to evil. Thus, 
in a sense, good seems to be bound up with its opposite, and 
to realize its true meaning only in connection with it. Hegel 
called the pnnciple of the union of opposites the principle 
of “ negativitat,” and the method of developing complex 
objects of thought from simple notions by means of com- 
bmmg two opposite ideas m such a way as to get a third 
conception different from either and richer in meaning, he 
called the " dialectical process ” 

Startmg with the most general and abstract of all our 
notions, that of pure bemg, the dialectic enables us, so Hegel 
claims, to achieve a succession of more and more concrete 
conceptions. First, the concepts and laws of logic will appear, 
secondly, those of matter, while thirdly, the laws and ideals 
of human hfe and human history wdl develop through this 
dialectical procedure And it is only the limitation of our 
finite faculties that prevents us from carrymg on the creative 
work of thought to the point of deducmg the existence of 
the particular objects and events which are going on around 
us Hegel is at once the most origmal and the most thorough- 
gomg of all the rationahsts of history He is most origmal 
in that his conception of everything real as bemg ammated 
by a spirit of paradox and self-contradiction forced him to 
invent a new logic which was the antithesis of the ordmary 
logic of self-consistency. He is the most thoroughgoing of 
rationahsts because he applied his pnnciple of negativity and 
his dialectic process to every department of expenence, thus 
uniting all branches of his philosophy into a single complete 
and perfectly rounded system. 

The chief weakness of the Hegelian rationalism lies in the 
pnnciple of negativitdt The only terms that have definite 
opposites are terms that occupy the extreme positions in a 
series — ^like hot and cold, white and black, etc. But there 
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are no definite opposites to such terms as luke-warm, grey, 
sky, paper, etc. The attempt to generate a priori, or by 
pure thought, a new notion through combining a thing with 
its negative is usually futile. When Hegel appears to be 
successful m denying or deducmg a new concep't, we may 
follow William James in suspectmg that he has in reahty 
surreptitiously taken from expenence an object or quality 
beanng some resemblance to the two opposites from the 
union of which it is alleged to be denved For example, if 
we take the opposition of Being " and " non-Bemg, ’’ we 
can find in the process of “ change ” or “ becoming ” a mixture 
of the positive and negative ideas (A beconung involves a 
change from what is not to what is, and from what was to 
what is not ) But unless we had expenenced independently 
what we call change, it is pretty safe to say that we should 
never have been able to discover it by unitmg the ideas of 
being and nothing A final very grave difficulty with dialectical 
rationalism is its tendency to confuse the process of thinking 
with the process in the objects about which we think; My 
thought of white suggests my thought of black, my thought 
of a very good man suggests the thought of a very bad man , 
but these instances of associating ideas by contrast have no 
beanng upon the objective question as to how far being a 
very good man involves being a very bad man, or being 
white involves being black. 

2. The Two Special Arguments for Cosmological Empiricism. 
— In opposition to the monistic tendency of rationalism to 
consider all leahty as one great system, aU elements of which 
are interloc<ed by necessity, the empincist inclmes to a 
pluralistic c inception of nature. The universe, he says, is 
not a system, but an aggregate or assemblage of diverse and 
independent elements These elements are not related by any 
intnnsic necessity, either causal or logical. They simply 
happen to stand in certain relations of coexistence and 
sequence. The discovery of these connections and the 
description and /classification of the elements is the whole 
task and the only task of science. Let us now consider the 
two special arguments offered by Empiricism in rebuttal of 
the claims of Rationahsm to ultimacy even in its chosen 
domain of pure umversals. 
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A, Empiricist Argument from the Contingency and 
Asymmetry of Relations between Uni ver sals. 

Redness and roundness are abstract universals, yet there 
IS no fixed or necessary relation either of implication or of 
exclusion between them, because the presence of one of these 
qualities m no way determines or precludes the presence of 
the other. They are, m mathematical language, independent 
variables, and any proposition expressing their identity or 
co-presence m one thing is contingent Even within the realm 
of pure quantity it is easy to find cases of independent 
variables and resulting contingent relations The three 
dimensions of space are such independent vanables The 
length of a thing does not determine its breadth, nor do the 
length and breadth together determine its depth What 
values of the different dimensions are combined is a purely 
contingent matter, for any value of one dimension can be 
, combined indifferently with any value of either or both of 
the others Fmally, argues the empincist, many, if not 
most, of the propositions cited by the rationahst as necessary 
are non-reversible or asymmetric That is to say, the necessity 
of the relation is only a one-way necessity For example, an 
isosceles triangle is necessarily a figure having the sum of its 
angles equal to two right angles, but a figure having this 
property is not necessarily isosceles ; the powers of 3 are 
necessarily odd numbers, but odd numbers are not necessanly 
powers of 3 

Let us observe that these arguments against rationalism 
are not based upon the mere failure to attain the rationalistic 
ideal — a failure which might well be due to our present 
Ignorance — ^but upon our actual knowledge of diverse and 
ambiguous relations between universals, apparently proving 
that not every abstract quahty stands in a determinate or 
necessary relation to every other, at least as regards spatio- 
temporal conjunction or co-inherence in one thing The only 
way a rationahst could even partially meet this argument 
for a plurality of ultimate independent vanables would be 
by supplementing the ordinary logic of analysis \vith a S3mthetic 
logic based on some such creative pnnciple as Hegel’s 
negahvxidt which would reveal the seemingly independent 
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universals to be functions of one another. But so far no 
such attempt has succeeded. 

B. Empiricist Argument from the Relative or Hypo- 
thetical Character of the Relations between 
Universals. 

In support of his counter-argument that even those 
propositions that have the appearance of necessity are always 
hypothetical or relative, the empiricist claims, first, that in 
so far as they apply to existence they are obviously and 
directly hypothetical , and secondly, that even when not 
apphed to existence, they can be shown to be mdirectly 
h3^othetical, in that their vahdity depends upon certam 
postulates which we are free to assume or deny. 

No judgment, certainly no umversal judgment, imphes the 
existence of its terms When I say, “ All triangles have the 
sum of their angles necessarily equal to two right angles,” 
I mean that “ if a triangle exists it must have the sum of its 
angles equal to two right angles.’ ’ But whether ‘ * all triangles ” 
or even any triangle exists or not may be left an open question. 
And as existence is always contingent and never necessary, 
the empiricist demands that we recognize the relative or 
hypothetical character of all so-called necessary truths. 

Now, we may admit the vahdity of the positive part of 
this contention of the empiricist, but not of the negative. 
That IS to say, it is certam that any necessary truth can be 
expressed in terms of a hypothetical proposition involvmg 
existence, but it is equally certain that every such hypothetical 
proposition derives its truth from a categorical or unconditional 
proposition involvmg universals. Unless the complex of uni- 
versals connoted by the term triangle involved or imphed 
the quahty of eqmvalence to two right angles, it could never 
be true to say, “ If a triangle exists, its angles are equal to 
two right angles ” The proposition, ” If 2 thmgs be added 
to 3 thmgs the result must be 5,” presupposes the proposition 
2 + 3 = Or m general, any necessary and concrete 
hypothetical proposition of the form, ” If A were B, C would 
be D, imphes a necessary and universal categorical proposition 
of the following form * “ The implicatory relation between 
A and B implies the implicatory relation between C and D.” 
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In short, the fact that existence is contingent does not prove 
that necessary relations between umversals are contingent. 
The chief significance of this matter is expressed in the 
generally accepted doctrine that Mathematics is not an 
existential science. This means that mathematics as a science 
of necessary truth has the merit of possessmg a vahdity that 
is independent of the existence of any one of the objects 
with which it deals, while at the same time and for the same 
reason it has the demerit of being unable to tell us anything 
categorical or positive about what exists In other words, 
mathematics has the “ defects of its quahties/’ It can tell 
us what does not exist, but not what does. It can assure 
us that there does not exist any Euclidean matenal circle 
whose circumference is commensurate with its diameter, but 
it neither knows nor needs to know whether such a thing 
as a matenal circle exists at all. 

The empincist is not content with showing that all 
necessary propositions about existence are merely hypo- 
thetical ; he would show m the same way that propositions 
about subsistence are equally hypothetical. And he may, 
strangely enough, go to mathematics itself, the very citadel 
of necessity, to support him m this position To understand 
this we must remember that the mathematician of to-day 
differs from his ancestors in his attitude towards axioms. 
The earher mathematician jegarded the pnnciples on which 
he founded his geometry or his algebra as objectively true and 
self-evident laws of nature The modem mathematician is 
inchned to the view that '' axioms are postulates " ; that, 
instead of being ultimate tmths to which existence must 
conform, they are merely the rules of the mathematical game, 
and that, like the rules of any other game, they are made by 
the players and can be unmade or changed whenever the 
players so agree. ^ 

* This point of view seems to have developed in the following way 
Euchd's axiom to the effect that through any point only one hne parallel 
to a given line can be drawn seemed to many geometers susceptible of de- 
duction from the other axioms of Euclid's system But all attempts at 
such deduction failed, and it was at length found that the reason for the 
failure lay in the fact that t^vo new and perfectly self-consistent geometries 
could be built up without assuming the truth of the Euclidian axiom of 
parallels One of these geometries (the Ixibachevskian) substitutes for 
Euclid's axiom of a single parallel the axiom that an infinite number of 
parallels to a given line can be drawn through a given point, the other (the 
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From this standpoint, all mathematical theorems become 
hypothetical or contingent in the sense that their validity 
depends upon the acceptance of certain postulates which, 
in themselves, have neither truth nor falsity. Now, the 
answers which the rationahst can make to this second attempt 
of the empiriast to show that necessity is hypothetical is 
the same as that which he made to the first' attempt. The 
hypothetical proposition If certain propositions are chosen 
as axioms, certain other propositions follow necessarily as 
theorems,” presupposes the categorical proposition : “ The 

axioms in question, taken collectively, necessarily imply or 
mvolve the theorems in question ” This is an objective 
truth, and its validity is qmte mdependent of whether or 
not we chose to select those particular axioms. The apparent 
freedom of the modem mathematician to create systems of 
algebra and geometry, as an artist pamts a picture, or as a 
dramatist writes a play, is in reality not a freedom to create 
but only a freedom to select. He allows himself to beheve 
that when he concentrates his attention upon certam pro- 

Riemannian) that not even one such parallel can be drawn When the new 
geometers are charged with substituting a paradox for a self-evident truth, 
in that the space of our experience is Euchdian and not Lobachevskian or 
Riemannian, they reply with a polite shrug of the shoulders that their busi- 
ness as mathematicians is not to investigate the laws of what actually exists 
They are concerned with developmg the self-consistent systems of theorems 
which are logically deducible from any group of assumptions which they 
choose to make Whether Riemann’s or Lobachevski’s or Euchd's geometry 
IS mathematically " true ” they regard as a meamngless question The 
problem as to which of these ideal spaces most nearly agrees with the space 
of experience has a meaning to be sure, but it is a problem quite beyond the 
province of mathematics as such to investigate 

At about the same time that geometry was divesting itself of its hamper- 
ing and irrelevant references to existence, a somewhat similar evolution 
was taking place in the realm of algebra Two instances out of many may 
be taken for illustration In the number system with which we are familiar 
a X b = h X a and a x a = a^ where a and b symbohze any numbers 
But by substituting for the first of these axioms the apparent paradox 
a X b = — b X a. Sir William Hamilton developed a self-consistent system 
of theorems, which he called " Quaternions ” , and by substituting for the 
second axiom the proposition a x a = a, George Boole developed another 
equally self-consistent doctrine, known as " Algebra of Logic,” because the 
elements of a system so determined happen to behave, when combined in 
equations, exactly as the general terms or classes of formal logic behaxc 
when combined in propositions and sjllogisms These two new doctrines 
arc related to the ordinary algebra as the new geometries are related to the 
ordinary’ geometiy And allowing Pj'thagoras to play, in algebra, a r61e 
faintU analogous to Euclid’s role in geomctiy’^ we might characterize the 
ideal constructions of Hamilton and of Boole as *' non-Pj’thagorean algebras 
in the same sense in which we characterize the ideal constructions of Riemann 
and Lobachc\ski as " non-Euchdian geometries ” 
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positional relations and apprehends their consequences he has 
made a new truth Just so, when we attend to one of the 
attnbutes of a perceived object, and think of it by itself in 
abstraction from its embodiment in existence, we are tempted 
to conclude that we have created a umversal. But we could 
not have apprehended the quality unless it had been there to 
apprehend Riemann and Lobachevski could no more have 
created their non-Euchdean geometnes than Columbus could 
have created Amenca The realm of umversals and the 
multiple systems of imphcation which that realm contains 
are in no sen^e arbitrary or indetermmate or plastic They , 
await the eye of the intellectual discoverer as the gold m 
the earth awaits the eye of the miner. All the geometries 
and all the algebras are among these systems, and if the 
mathematician wishes to leave the realm of concrete existence 
and journey up into that wider realm of abstract subsistence, 
then let us by all means wish him Godspeed But when he 
returns with his disco venes, let us not flatter him by calling 
them creations Truth is never created ; it is found, partly 
by the senses, partly by the mtellect A jproposition that 
was not true before it was discovered could never become 
true by bemg discovered Creation does not consist in 
making possibihties, but m actuahzmg them Facts or 
existences can be both discovered and created, but meanings 
or subsistences can only be discovered And yet, despite 
the cogency of this defence of the rationahst, we must admit 
that the new mathematics, though it does not do away with 
necessity, does confirm the empiricist’s behef that there is a 
plurahty of mdependent variables m the realm even of 
abstract universals The very fact that different and mutually 
mconsistent systems of geometry and of algebra possess 
certain axioms m common, proves that those axioms are 
mdependent or non-imphcative of one another — that their 
relation to one another is contmgent rather than necessary. 

In other words, the necessity in a' mathematical system is, 
so to speak, vertical but not hori.zontal. It holds between 
the group of axioms taken collectively and the theorems 
deduced from them , it does not hold between the axioms 
themselves nor even between any one axiom and the theorems 
denved from the whole body of axioms. One axiom cannot 
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imply a theorem any more than a genus can imply any given 
one of its species, or a complex of universals its exemplifica- 
tion m the spatio-temporal world of existence 

3 A General Evaluation and Adjustment of the Claims of 
Empiricism and Rationalism . — In this chapter and the chapter 
precedmg it we have examined respectively the subjective 
and the objective phases of the controversy between the 
Rationahsts and the Empiricists. As regards the subjective 
or psychological question, we have found that universal 
concepts and the necessary propositions which express their 
relations are as truly given in experience as are particular 
percepts and the contmgent propositions by which they are 
related And as regards the objective or ontological question, 
we have found that universals and the necessaiy relations 
between them have an objective reality independent alike of 
the mind that apprehends them, and of the particular situa- 
tion in which they are exemplified. The relation between 
the two orders of reahty might be expressed in the statement 
that the ideal system of universals is at once immanent and 
transcendent as respects the existential system of particulars 
Rationalism is light in maint ainin g that every particular 
contains and presupposes universals, and that every contin- 
gent proposition contams and presupposes propositions that 
are necessary. But empiricism is nght in denymg that par- 
ticulars can be completely reduced to universals and that 
contmgent propositions can be completely reduced to pro- 
positions that are necessary We rmght liken the world to 
a woven web in which the warp symbolizes necessity and the 
woof contmgencies Each thread of the warp represents a 
series of logically necessary imphcations that may be discovered 
deductively, but the number and kmd of these threads, and 
the ways m wliich they are interwoven and entangled in 
actual existence by the threads of the woof, is purely con- 
tmgent, and can be learned only by observation and induction. 
In short, rationahsm and empiricism are complementary 
criteria for the discovery of truth , neither can be substituted 
for the other ; neither can contradict the other. Wfiien 
there appears, as there often has appeared, to be a conflict 
between empirical experience and rational reflection, we may 
be assured that such conflict or antinomy is not due to a 
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^defect in either cnterion of truth, but only to our misuse of 
one or the other or of both. It is the function of empincism 
to discover through induction the universal propositions that 
are implied by the analysis of any group of concrete facts. 
It is the function of rationalism to discover through deduction 
the particular consequences implied by the s 3 mthesis of any 
group of abstract propositions. Regarding things from the 
standpomt of intension rather then extension,"’ empiri- 
cism is analytic ; rationalism is synthetic. Empiricism 
proceeds from the concrete and particular to the abstract 
and universal ; rationalism proceeds from the abstract and 
rmiversal to the concrete and particular. The inductions of 
the empiricist may or may not agree with the theories already 
estabhshed. The deductions of the rationalist may or may 
not agree with already observed facts 

Pure empincism gives us unrelated groups of natural 
laws based upon whatever groups of facts happen to catch 
the observer’s attention, and the gravest danger to which the 
pure empmcist is subject consists m the possibihty of un- 
checked errors and undiscovered contradictions lurkmg in 
his various isolated doctnnes Pure rationahsm gives us 
logical and mathematical systems of consequences which may 
be wholly irrelevant to the facts of existence ; and the 
gravest dangers to which the pure rationahst is subject are 
(i) that he may mistake a mere subjective feeling of neces- 
sity for an objective truth (as was illustrated in the ration- 
ahstic denial, because of its unthinkabihty, of hfe at the 
antipodes) ; and ( 2 ) that m his love of order he may sacrifice 
truth to s 5 Tnmetry and try to force the wild and mfinite 
variety of nature into the procrustean beds or formulas of 
his own choosing (as was illustrated in the refusal to accept 
empincal evidence for the elhptical orbits of the planets on 
the ground that perfect circles are the only curves worthy 
to descnbe the motions of heavenly bodies). When the two 
methods are jomed, the empincist furnishes propositions 
imphed by facts, and the rabonahst, instead of arbitrarily 
selecting from the whole realm of possibihties whatever suits 
lus fancy, takes the propositions newly discovered by the 
cmpinast, combines them vuth propositions already estab- 
hshed, and from this umon of old and new, of general and 
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specific, deduces concrete consequences It is then the 
turn of the empiricist to verify by observation the hypo- 
thetical deductions of his partner. And mstead of mdulgmg 
in haphazard observation, uncontrolled by any systematized 
interest, he will be mfluenced by a sense of the relative 
importance of the facts to be mvestigated, and wiU concen- 
trate his observation and experiment upon those portions of 
the jungle of experienced facts which seem likely to confirm 
or refute, extend or modify the laws previously estabhshed. 
Moreover, empiricism and rationahsm not only aid one 
another positively, but serve as checks upon one another’s 
errors. To understand this we must note that there are 
four stages m the complete inductive-deductive cycle * (i) the 
initial expenences that set the problem and the imagimng of 
a hypothesis that seems prormsmg ; (2) the combination of 
the new hypothesis with old or previously accepted pnnciples , 
(3) the deduction, from this combmation, of its h5q)othetical 
consequences ; (4) the verification of those consequences by 
further expenences. Hence, whenever a rationalistic deduc- 
tion from empirically derived premises is refuted by experience, 
it is due to one or more of the foUowmg four sources of error, 
which correspond respectively to the four stages just men- 
tioned . (i) the expenence furnishing the problem was 

illusorj^ , (2) one or more of the previously accepted theones, 
or the new h3q)othesis which, when combined with them, con- 
stituted the premises for the deduction, was false ; or, (3) the 
deductive reasonmg was mvahd ; or, (4) the final invahdity 
pertained to the supposed verification by further experience. 

Usually the early stages of an existential science are 
predominantly inductive. If the field of facts is a new one, 
the hypotheses denved from it will not be sufficiently homo- 
geneous with other knowledge already estabhshed. Such 
sciences as meteorology and psychology are almost entirely 
inductive, because of the heterogeneity of the material in 
each But as the field is extended and the hypotheses gain 
m generality, they come mto connection with one another and 
with the theones of other sciences, and the opportunities for 
deduction increase Biology as connected with chemistry, 
and chemistry as connected witli physics, are examples of this 
second stage in the growih of a science — the stage in which the 
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sciences help one another through their interrelation. While 
finally, such a science as pure mechanics has become so 
interwoven with mathematics that its procedure is predomi- 
nantly deductive. From this standpoint we might hken 
the different sciences in their imtial separateness and ultimate 
connectedness to the trees of a forest. When the trees are 
very young they are separate from one another ; but as they 
grow they put forth branches which approach one another, 
till finally, when the trees are full grown, the branches inter- 
lace and form an aeiial web, makmg the trees appear imited 
into a single system. Yet, just as the separate trees may in 
some instances have grown from seeds or shps taken from 
their neighbours, so also there are cases in which a new 
science does not origmate mdependently, but springs from a 
neighbourmg science, or from a union of two or more 
sciences 

We may now see more clearly the reason for the tremen- 
dous importance of mathematics m the development of 
scientific knowledge The mathematical concepts of number, 
space, time, and of velocity which is the ratio of space to 
time, form homogeneous systems m which almost hmitless 
deductions are possible Hence each science staves naturally 
•and mstinctively to reduce its discontmuous and incom- 
mensurable qualities to the continuous and commensurable 
categones of quantity. In so far as a science can corre- 
late its phenomena with modes of mass and energy, to that 
extent it becomes deductive and capable of fruitful union 
with other sciences It would indeed be the gravest mistake 
to thmk that because of such imagmative flights as non- 
Euchdean geometry and non-Pythagorean algebra, mathe- 
matics was a mere playground for the irresponsible rationahst 
The role of that mighty disciphne m the development of 
science might rather be likened to the role of money in the 
development of economic mstitutions. When once a medium 
of exchange is m use, clumsy barter of goods gives way to 
buying and selhng Articles the most diverse may each be 
given a price m terms of currency, and all values reduced to 
a common denommator Just so, quantity is the common 
denominator or currency to which the othenwse mcom- 
mensurable objects of nature can be reduced, mathematical 
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deduction itself being the clearing house for all sciences that 
are methodologically solvent. 

And now that we have seen something of the manner 
and extent to which empincism and rationahsm combine to 
perfect the inductive-deductive cycle involved in the acquisi- 
tion of truth, we must be careful not to allow the closeness 
of the aUiance of the two methods to blur the distinction 
between them. So long as there remain fields of facts that 
have not been inductively analysed and reduced to law, 
there will be a demand for minds of the empincist type to 
imdertake the task. And so long as there remain laws that 
have not been assimilated to the general system of established 
principles, there will be a demand for mmds of the rationalist 
type to imdertake that task. Just as an animal organism 
needs two sets of organs, one set for acquiring food, and the 
other for digestmg and assimilating it, so it is with the 
organism of science. The empiricists acquire the food of 
science, and the rationalists digest and assiinilate it. Without 
food in the form of new facts and laws, science would die of 
hunger, but without the ability to assimilate its laws into 
its system, science would die of indigestion. If science is to 
avoid both starvation and dyspepsia she must see to it that 
she possesses both empincists and rationahsts, both observers 
and mathematicians. 

It IS due largely to the organic way in which these two 
methods umte to corroborate one another's truths and to 
check one another’s errors that the system of the natural 
sciences has become the most impressive work of the human 
mmd. Neither authoritarianism nor mysticism, alone or in 
combination, has produced any such sohd, coherent, and 
extensive body of truth as has resulted from the jomt method 
of empincism and rationalism. 
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THE METHOD OF PRAGMATISM 

Introductory and Historical 

In the Popular Science Monthly of January 1878 there 
appeared a paper by Mr Charles Peirce entitled How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear.” Mr. Peirce, distinguished for the originality 
of his contnbutions to s3niibolic logic and to general philosophy, 
in this paper set forth a new method for ascertaining the 
meaning of concepts and judgments which he later named 
** Pragmatism,” and still later ” Pragmaticism,” to distinguish 
it from the newer forms of pragmatic philosophy. According 
to Mr. Peirce, the real meaning of an idea is to be found in 
its concrete results, and especially m its practical consequences 
for human action In the article just mentioned Peirce 
expresses his principle as follows ” consider what effects 
which might conceivably have practical beanngs we conceive 
the object of our conception to have. Then our concep- 
tion of these effects is the whole of our conception of the 
object.” 

It is mterestmg to note that Mr. Peirce offers his pragmatic 
principle as a cnterion for ascertammg, not the truth of an 
idea or proposition, but its meaning He opposes his con- 
ception to the Leibmtzian conceptions of what constitutes 
clearness and distmctness of ideas According to Peirce, in 
order to understand the meaning of a thought, it is not 
sufficient to mark it off from other ideas, nor is it necessary 
to analyse its logical essence What is both necessary and 
sufficient IS to discover all its consequences both actual and 
possible. One might question whether this identification of 
the meaning of a proposition with its effects did not leave 
the proposition itself rather devoid of meaning But it is 
more relevant to our present purpose to point out the great 
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difference between Peirce’s use of practical consequences as 
a way of defining and discovenng meanings from the later 
pragmatists' use of the satisfactonness of practical conse- 
quences as a way of defimng and discovenng truths I thmk 
it was Professor Dewey who pointed out that the character- 
istic generosity of Wilham James caused him to over-estimate 
his debt to Peirce, and to under-estimate the ongmahty of 
his own pragmatism Consequences do, to be sure, however 
used, imply a prospective attitude , and the prospective 
suggests the conative or voluntanstic interest m the good. 
This in turn might have suggested that the good consequences 
of holding a proposition were a sign of its truth, and even 
that truth consisted m satisfaction But to Peirce himself 
the proper method of venfying a behef as set forth m other 
papers of his senes of “ Illustrations of the Logic of Science ” 
had nothing to do with the goodness or badness of the con- 
sequences, but consisted entirely m the use of observation 
and experiment, supplemented by a use of the theory of 
probabihty As explainmg his epistemological theory of the 
meaning of truth, as well as his logical theory of how 
we should venfy our behefs, the foUowmg passage is of 
interest : 

“ The opinion which is fated to be ultimately agreed to 
by all who mvestigate is what we mean by truth and the 
object represented m this opimon is the real ” This passage 
from the article above cited might appear to have a slightly 
subjective flavour, but if we interpret it m the light of a 
passage in a preceding article of the senes on “ Illustrations 
of the Logic of Science,” we shall see that the “ fated agree- 
ment ” m behef was to be brought about by purely objective 
factors The article to which I am refemng was pubhshed 
in the Popular Science Monthly for November 1877, 
significant passage reads as follows : " To satisfy our doubts, 
therefore, it is necessary that a method should be found by 
which our behefs may be caused by nothing human but by 
some external permanency, something upon which our thmk- 
ing has no effect. . . It must be somethmg which affects 
or might affect every man And though these effects are 
necessarily as vanous as are individual conditions, yet the 
method must be such that the ultimate conclusions of every 
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man be the same. Such is the method of science. Its 
fundamental hypothesis restated in more familiar language 
IS this • There are real things whose characters are entirely 
independent of our opinions about them ; those reahties 
affect our senses according to regular laws. And though our 
sensations are as different as our relations to the objects, 
yet by taking advantage of the laws of perception we can 
ascertain by reasoning how things really are And any man 
if he have sufficient experience and reason enough about it 
will be led to the one true conclusion " 

In view of the subjectivism and relativism with which 
pragmatism appears to many of us to be infected, it has 
seemed worth while to show by these somewhat extended 
quotations that the prophet of the movement at least was 
sufficiently committed to a reahstic theory of knowledge. 

The novel and mterestmg doctrme of Peirce seems to 
have attracted little notice until m 1898 it was expounded 
and developed in a new form by WiUiam James in an address 
to the Philosophical Union of the University of Cahfomia. 
James followed this address with many articles in which he 
set forth vanous phases of the pragmatic theory ; and in 
1907 he pubhshed his Pragmaitsm, which, together with its 
sequel The Meaning of Truth, constitutes a fairly complete 
presentation of the Pragmatic philosophy in the form in 
which James held it. 

While Wilham James was pondenng the Pnnciple of 
Peirce and developing it into a many-sided philosophic 
doctnne, Professor Dewey had been developing a conception 
of knowledge and indirectly of logical and scientific method 
which he called ‘‘ Instrumentalism " Dewey’s Instrument- 
alism, although motived by the logical rather than the 
biological interests of its author, treats the function of 
cognition from a genetic and evolutionary point of view. 
Just as the modem biologist regards purely physical organs 
such as the eyes and the stomach as the outcome of favourable 
vanations wluch have been developed and preserved through 
the agency of natural selection, so the Instrumentalists 
viewed mental functions such as memory and imagination 
as having been evolved as instruments of adaptation to the 
environment This evolutionary viewpoint has been apphcd 
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systematically by Angell in his Psychology, and was stated 
earlier by James himself in the following passage from his 
Psychology , Briefer Course, p. 4 • ** • • • mental life is 
primarily teleological ; that is to say, . . . our various ways 
of feelmg and thmkmg have grown to be what they are 
because of their utihty in shapmg our reactions on the outer 
world. On the whole, few recent formulas have done more 
service m psychology than the Spencenan one, that the 
essence of mental hfe and bodily life are one, namely, ‘ the 
adjustment of inner to outer relations.^ . . . Primarily 
then, and fundamentally, the mental life is for the sake of action 
of a preservative sort ” (itahes mme ) 

In my opimon, the most mterestmg part of Professor 
Dewey’s philosophy consists in the apphcation of this stand- 
pomt of evolutionary biology, not only to psychology in the 
nanower sense, but to the broader problems of logic, ethics, 
and educational method If the human intellect has come 
into being in response to practical and biological needs of the 
organism, the measure of value of an intellectual process will 
consist m its specific efficiency to satisfy the need from which 
it was generated Instead of treatmg logic as a body of 
absolute and eternal laws, with which any judgment must 
conform on pam of bemg condemned as false, the Instrument- 
ahst views logic as a group of changing and flexible rules 
which originate and terminate in the exigencies of life, and 
which have as their sole purpose the guidance of man in 
making his thought effective in meetmg the varymg problems 
which confront him Instead of regarding truth as an end 
in itself, a purely theoretical and abstract agreement with 
changeless principles, the Instrument ahst treats truth as one 
form of successful adaptation to environment. And thus 
independently there was developed by Professor Dewey a 
methodology very similar to that which James reached 
through a development of the Principle of Peirce ^ 

* Professor Dewey himself has kindly read in manuscript this chapter 
on Pragmatism and has made a senes of comments explaining his position 
on some of the doctnnes which I analyse These comments clear up certain 
misunderstandings of Instrumentalism ivhich I, in common ^\lth others, 
have suffered from, and while I cannot see that they invalidate the brief 
summary which I have just given, they undoubtedly constitute an effective 
demurrer so far as concerns Professor Dewey’s owm position, to many of the 
criticisms which I bring against Pragmatism in the later portions of the 
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While James and Dewey were developing their respective 
forms of pragmatic philosophy. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford, 
a fnend and follower of James, was bmldmg up a doctrine 
which he called “ Humanism,"" and which may be regarded 
as a third form of pragmatism. Dr. Schiller was one of a 
group of philosophers who were dissatisfied with the philo- 
sophy of absolute idealism which, under the leadership of 
F. H. Bradley, had come to be the dominant form of thought 
at Oxford. fAccordmg to the absolute idealists, the world as 
we see it is not the real world, but a world of appearance. 
The true reahty, the Absolute, is an eternal and umtary system 
of experience m which our concepts and ideals are transcended 
and transmuted. Human hfe and human interests are from 
this standpomt but the distorted fragments of the one cosmic 
hfe. Dr. Sclulleris-humanism is pnmanly a protest ngamst 
t his philoso phy, and hk e most protests it is. the direct anti- 
thesis of the view to which it is opposed. It is mteresting in 
this connection to note that the pragmatisms of _ both James 
and Dewey were also ^gely motivated ^ a feehng of revolt 
agmnsF absolute" ideahsm. Professor Royce had developed 
independently at Harvard a form of ideahstic monism which 


chapter under the captions of " Biological Practicahsm ” and " Relativism ” 
The reader is therefore requested to regard those cnticisms as directed 
not against Professor Dewey's Instrumentahsm, but rather against certain 
generi tendencies which I regard as imphcit if not exphcit in the logic and 
epistemology of Pragpnatism 

The chief points which my colleague has emphasized in his comment on 
my treatment of Pragmatism are the following 

1 " The motive which actuated the philosophy of Instrumentalism as 
set forth in Studies in Logical Theory was a critical reaction to the work of 
such Post-Kantian logicians as Lotze, Bosanquet, and Bradley The aim 
was to show that it is not necessary to assume o prion forms of thought to 
which subject-matter is accommodated, but that logical forms and structures 
are distinctions within the process of reflective and experimental inquiry ” 

2 “ I have never taught that all needs are practical, but simply that no 
need could be satisfied without action Our needs originate out of needs 
that at first were practical, but the development of intelligence transforms 
them so that there are now msthetic, scientific, and moral needs ” 

3 “ I have never said that thought exists for the sake of action On 
the contrary, it exists for the sake of specific consequences, immediate values, 
etc What I have insisted on is quite a different point, namely that action 
is involved in thinking and existential knowing, as part of the function of 
reaching immediate non-practical consequences " 

4 " How can Instrumentahsm which holds that intelligence is the only 
sure method of achieving the good in consequences be anti-mtcllectualistic 
in the sense you describe > It is anti-intellectualistic only with reference 
to certain theories about intellect, theories which seem to me to isolate know- 
ledge from its connections, empincai and metaphysical " 
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aroused a strenuous though always friendly opposition on the 
part of James, who was convinced that no momstic system 
could do justice to the nch variety and change m the world 
of our experience And Professor Dewey had felt and ex- 
pressed this same sort of dissatisfaction with the form of 
absolute ideahsm defended by the German philosopher, 
Herman Lotze Ab^lutism belittles_jnan_and_£xalts__the 
universe. Humanism behttles the universe and exalts man. 
The Absolute Life of which our lives are alleged by the ideahsts 
to be mere fragments is, accordmg to Schiller, a chimera. 
The universe is not one, but many; not eternal, but temporal; 
not absolute, but relative Reality is not above or beyond 
human experience. Thmgs are m reahty just what they are 
humanly expenenced as bemg But now, one may ask, what 
has the connection between Dr. Schiller’s humamstic protest 
against absolutism to do with the pragmatic method for 
attaimng and evaluatmg our knowledge ? The answer is to 
be found m SchiUer’s account of the part played by volition 
and emotion m what seem to be purely intellectual processes. 
What we think about and what we beheve is determi ned mo re 
largely than we realize by our interests and desj res Ou r 
mterest determmes even what we see~ an d hea r. If an object 
has many aspects, oiu attention emphasizes and makes real 
to us only those aspects which bear upon our weal and woe 
Hence the forms and connections of the world of our expen- 
ence are not to be regarded as imposed upon us from without, 
either by a non-human system of matenal forces or by a 
superhuman system of absolute and eternal ideals, but are 
rather to be viewed as the outcome of the endurmg interests, 
preferences, and needs of ourselves and our ancestors. The 
world that human bemgs perceive is_a humanized world, i e. a 
world that has been coloured and moulded by human aspira- 
tion and will. Schiller bids us recogmze this fact and rejoice 
in it If a theory conforms to human needs, it is in so far a 
true theory. If the estabhshed laws of nature have been 
accepted and recogmzed because they have met human needs, 
then there is a probabihty that a new hypothesis which satis- 
fies some need or aspiration will accord with those laws We 
must, m short, judge the truth of a theory by the pragmatic 
cn tenon of its value in practical hfe. 
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Thus we see that James, Dewey, and Schiller, each ap- 
proachmg the problem of method from a different angle, arrive 
at a virtual agreement. Fpr_James_an(LSchiller. -thought or 
cog mtion exists for the sake ^ action rather tha n as an end 
in itself , and foF alllEree the tru th o f a judgment should be 
m easured not by an ab stract cnterio n such as consistency or 
copying~oi~f^7^but by the concrete cntenon of its practical 
efficiency to satisfy the need by which it was generated It 
IS a question, however, whether in spite of this general agree- 
ment there are not differences that are even more fundamental, 
especially between the theones of Dewey and Schiller. For 
while both^of these pragnmtists.. agree that -human expenence 
IS the outco me of an adaptive interaction between human 
needs a nd an environment, f or Dewe y, the emphasis is more 
u pon the envir o imient ai thefactor controlling the interaction, 
whil e for Schiller it s^msj^JbejaAer the human personahty 
th at moulds the environment in accordance with its needs 
The general tendencies of Dewey’s pragmatism are, therefore, 
naturahstic and- biological, while Schiller's S 3 mipathies seem 
to be" more with the ideahstic phibsopher^andjthe so-called 
voluntansts who feel that the world is bemg moulded and 
guide'd by the teleological forces that operate in our own 
spiritual life T he position _o£James^on this q uesti on is hard 
tq determine He appeared to S 5 mpathize both with the 
‘ ' 1^ wing ” naturalism of T) ewev an d^tET[ie"'^HghY'\^g ’ ’ 
ideahstic" 'voluntarism o f Schiller, without defimtely com- 
"mittog himself to either. 

In view of these conflicting metaphysical tendencies on 
the part of leadmg pragmatists it might seem appropnate to 
follow up our histoncal sketch with separate expositions of 
their writings , but masmuch as we are concerned with 
pragmatism as a theory of method rather than with the 
different pragmatic theones of nature, I prefer to pass at 
once to a consideration of certain fundamental standpoints 
which are, I think, common to most pragmatists, and which 
taken together seem to me_j;Q-ConstituteJ:ho_tnie_meaning 
^lli-SlflUlhcance of the pragmatic movement. The stand- 
points to which I refer are three, and I shall designate 
them respectively " l^^unsm,” “ Practicalism,” and “ Rela- 
tivism ” " " 
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Pragmatism as Futurism. 

Rationalism and authoritarianism might be descnbed as 
methods of ]ustif5dng behefs by making them conform either 
to testimony or to axioms already established in the past. 
Empiricism and mysticism could analogously be descnbed 
as methods of testmg beliefs by their agreement with im- 
mediate present expenence, either external or internal. 
Pragmatism, however, tests behefs by the consequences that 
flow from them in the future. What does a given belief or 
theory promise for the future ? What can it accomplish ? 
How can it aid us in the mastering of our environment ? 
These are the questions asked by the pragmatist when he is 
passing judgment upon a theory. If the future consequences 
of holdmg and using the theory are good, then we shall take 
that as an indication of its truth ; if, on the other hand, it is 
an assumption which yields harmful consequences, then by 
that token its falsity wiU be indicated ; and finally, if the 
theory nakes no difference in the hfe of those who hold it, it 
can be regarded as meamngless. No matter how much a 
theory may conform to the body of estabhshed truth, or may 
copy present reahty, it cannot be properly regarded as true 
unless it yields actual concrete consequences that will be of 
value in the future to those who use it Because of this 
emphasis on the prospective or forward-facmg aspect of 
cogmtion, I think it appropriate to characterize pragmatism 
as Futurism in philosophy 

The futunstic attitude which pragmatism expresses is by 
no means confined to logical and metaphysical theory. It 
is the attitude of radicals and reformers and of all who are 
working for social progress It is above all essential to 
democracy and to the hfe of a free people For the past, 
however splendid, is limited and beyond our power to change, 
while the future, however uncertain, is without hmit and is 
plastic to our -will WTien Benjamin Kidd a generation ago 
brought out his book Evolution a^id, Altruism, the social gospel 
therein proclaimed sounded strange and fantastic. For Kidd 
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believed that the rank of a species in the evolutionary scale 
should be measured by the concern for the future shown by 
its members , and he preached as the lesson of evolution the 
increasmg need and paramount duty of each generation to 
provide for the generations to come. We had flattered our- 
selves that at least in the Occident we were emancipated 
from ancestor worship ; but the rolhcking lusty present 
seemed pretty good to us, and we felt hardly ready for the 
responsibihties entailed by a “ rehgion of posterity.” And 
yet, since the appearance of Kidd’s book, the growth of 
futurism has been tremendous. The philosophy of Nietzsche 
has become famihar to us, and futunsm is the soul of that 
philosophy. More recently still, the philosophy of Henri 
Bergson with its stimulatmg emphasis upon the creative 
character of the evolutionary process has voiced the spirit 
of futurism. And while Nietzsche was the pioneer of the 
movement and Kidd its chief American expositor, Bergson 
is its latest prophet, and shares with the pragmatists the 
leadership of futunsm to-day. 

The futurist attitude is exemplified not only in philo- 
sophical theories but in concrete social movements. The 
eugenics movement is an obvious expression of it. Remorse 
for the thoughtless waste of our natural resources and the 
resultmg movement for conservation in all its forms is another. 
The great interest m msurance and the dawnmg mterest in 
preventive medicine might also be cited. The agitation in 
. favour of easier methods of amending our constitutions and 
of freeing ourselves from the laws laid down by our fathers is 
a further sign of increasmg futunsm Even the junsts who 
are the natural and inevitable defenders of precedent are 
begmning to consider the possibility of makmg the law and 
its admimstration more opportunistic In England, Mr H G. 
Wells has urged the duty of serious and systematized fore- 
casts of the future, and we may almost suppose him to hope 
that the history courses m schools and colleges may be accom- 
pamed, if not supplanted by, courses in “ prophecy ” Finally, 
to these specific manifestations of futunsm may be added the 
growing indifference to old things and old ideas. 

If we turn from these phenomena of social life to the field 
of theoretical science, we find more evidence of tlie futunst 
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attitude. It has always been recognized that a scientific 
h57pothesis must fulfil three criteria, viz . : (i) it must explain 
the present facts, the facts which have raised the problem ; 
(2) it must not conflict with past knowledge, and must, if 
possible, make use only of vercB causes, 1 & prmciples or con- 
cepts which have already been vmdicated mdependently of 
the present situation ; (3) it must open the way to further 
knowledge and permit of experimental verification and apph- 
cation m new situations ^ 

But although these three criteria have always been recog- 
nized m a general way, they have not always been equally 
emphasized Just at present there is a growmg tendency to 
emphasize the third or futunstic requirement — ^to demand of 
a hypothesis that it prove fruitful m giving results. Any 
theory can secure respectful attention if it promises an exten- 
sion of knowledge Just as the manager of a modem busmess 
bases his selection and promotion of employees, not so much 
on their ancestry or on their good looks, as on their capacity 

* It sometimes happens that a hypothesis conforms to one or two, but 
not to all of these criteria, and then arise interesting problems of method 
An example of failure to conform to the second criterion is afforded by Le 
Sage’s hypothesis for explaimng gravitation He assumed the existence of 
hypermundane corpuscles or mmute particles everywhere present in space 
and travelling in all directions with enormous velocities Any material 
body would be subjected throughout its bulk to a perpetual bombardment 
by these corpuscles, and any two bodies would, to some extent, screen one 
another so that the corpuscular impacts forcing them apart would be less 
than those foremg them together, with the result that they would dnft 
toward one another with a force proportional to their masses and inversely 
proportional to the square of their distance apart — ^which is the gravitation 
formula The chief (though not the only) objection to this ingenious supposi- 
tion IS the complete lack of any independent evidence for the hypothetical 
corpuscles They do not constitute a vera causa, but rather an ens ex machtna, 
and there is, therefore, an overwhelming probabihty agamst the truth of the 
theory 

An example of a hypothesis which fails in the opposite way by violation 
of the third criterion is furnished by the theory of vitahsm in biology — 
least in its cruder form — which attempts to explain such a process as the 
development of an egg into a chick by postulating in the egg something 
analogous to a conscious intention to become a chick Now, such a h3T>°' 
thesis conforms to the first two requirements, in that it in some sense explains 
the process, and in that it uses a vera causa, or recognized principle such as 
conscious intention But it violates the third requirement for a good 
hypothesis, because the assumption of a quasi-consciousness on the part of 
an egg or a seed is not suscepbble of further verification and leads to no 
further knowledge Indeed, the vitalistic hypothesis has proved not only 
sterile, but positively harmful by reason of the fact that it seems to absolve 
the biologist from the obligation to search for the actual physical factors 
vhich arc involved in every vital process , and it is only by the discovery 
of such factors that real advance in biology is made 
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to advance his interests, so the modem scientific man values 
a h 5 rpothesis, not m proportion to its conformity to scientific 
tradition, but m proportion to its promise of fertihty. 
Cunously enough, this pragmatic attitude is, as has already 
been noted, most marked in mathematics, which, for a long 
time, was the most fixed and dogmatic of sciences. The 
modem mathematician no longer asks of a new pnnciple that 
it shall conform to estabhshed tmth or even that it shall 
agree with any aspect of expenence. His interest m it is 
measured by its promise of sigmficant results. As illustra- 
tions, we may refer to the paradoxical “ axioms ” of the 
non-Euchdian geometnes and of some of the newer algebras 
to which we referred m the precedmg chapter. Agam, m 
physics and chemistry we can find mterestmg indications of 
the pragmatic attitude A physicist may say, “I do not 
beheve there is any such thmg as the ether, but I recognize 
that it IS a good working h57pothesis, a good instmment for 
extending our knowledge of physical phenomena, and I accept 
it as trae m that sense ” Many chemists have taken the same 
position with regard to the atomic theory. They regard it, 
not as a copy of anythmg actually existing, but as a useful 
means of extendmg our knowledge of actual chemical pheno- 
mena. Even in theology the pragmatic or futunstic mfluence 
is felt Dogmas and ntual are mcreasmgly viewed as having 
their principal, if not their only, significance m the conse- 
quences which they produce 

Many more illustrations could be used, but these will suffice 
to give an idea of the way m which pragmatism as futunsm 
permeates both the social and the intellectual life of our 
time. The greatness of a philosophy is in some degree pro- 
portioned to the extent to which it expresses the spirit of its 
age , and pragmatism, as measured by this cntenon, is a 
really great and significant movement There are, how- 
ever, certain rather obvious limitations to an exclusively 
futurist attitude in life and in science, and these we must now 
consider 

In the first place, as regards the spirit of futunsm in the 
social movements of to-day, it may be said at once that even 
the most novel and revolutionary of these movements are 
profoundly and confessedly motivated and guided b}^ history. 
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Marxian Socialism itself is based upon a philosophy of history 
— the so-called materialistic or economic interpretation — and, 
irrespective of the truth or falsity of that interpretation, it 
calls for and imphes as great a devotion to the study of the 
past as any conservative could desire All intelhgent plannmg 
for the future must be based on a knowledge of the past. An 
attempt to cut loose and create a future out of nothing would 
be as absurd as an attempt to use imagination apart from 
memory. The only future for which we can plan must con- 
sist of a new arrangement and a new emphasis of factors and 
elements already given. A new social institution has as a 
rule a better chance of success if based upon a modification 
of already existing customs and institutions rather than upon 
revolution and destruction There is a very real analogy 
between social growth and the growth of a hving organism. 
There are cases when a “ folkway ” or social habit becomes 
actively evil or mahgnant and analogous to a cancerous or 
gangrenous member of the body pohtic. It is then that the 
revolutionist or social surgeon must be called in. But in 
the majority of cases a diseased mstitution like a diseased 
body can be treated more successfully by medicine than by 
surgery. 

An example of an over-emphasis of futurism is found, it 
seems to me, in the tendency to carry to an extreme the elec- 
tive system m education. To leave a child free to study any 
subject or none is simply to deprive him of his social inhen- 
tance He cannot choose intelhgently imtil he knows what 
there is to choose from. If we wished to make a civihzed man 
out of a savage, we should not take him direct from his forest 
and put him naked in a department store, bidding him choose 
whatever clothing caught his fancy. The child is intellectually 
and culturally naked, and the only hfe he knows independent 
of our teaching is the forest life of his instincts Why should 
we expect him in the name of " individuality ” and " self- 
realization ” to repeat all that the race has learned by 
generations of tnal and error ^ To abstain from all compul- 
sion and all prescnption in the teaching of children is, we 
repeat, merely to rob them of their rightful social heritage. 

Let us turn now to the objections to futunsm as a method 
of testing scientific hypotheses. The pragmatic futunst tells 
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us that the truth of a hypothesis is primarily dependent upon 
the consequences to which it leads rather than upon the extent 
to which it copies present reahty or harmonizes with prmciples 
estabhshed m the past , and he cites numerous cases of 
scientific procedure to justify his contention. The two 
pnncipal objections to this phase of futurism may be taken 
as setting forth respectively the claim of the past and the 
claim of the present. In spite of the undoubted freedom of 
the scientific mvestigator to depart from the methods of his 
predecessors and adopt any concept or theory which will 
yield frmtful consequences, it remains true that by far the 
greater number of such theones are adaptations of prmciples 
established in the past. Just as a program of social reform 
which IS without any historical sanction is almost, though 
not quite, certain to fail, so a hypothesis which is opposed to 
or even unconnected with the great body of scientific laws 
already m our possession is doomed to an almost certain 
ste^ht 5 ^ course, the greater the novelty of the problem, 
the greater may be the justification for a theory that breaks 
with the past. But, in general, the steady advance of science 
has been due to the utihzmg and extending of its past achieve- 
ments. Here, as in the case of the elective system m educa- 
tion, it IS largely a question of economy Why disregard the 
lesson already learned ? A man presents a scheme for a 
perpetual motion machine, and feels that it is very unfair for 
the orthodox scientists to reject it without any pragmatic 
test of what it can accomphsh. But to do otherwise would 
be a waste of time, a domg over agam that which has been 
done m the past. When a pnnciple, hke that of the conserva- 
tion of energy, has been vindicated again and again and has 
been used with success in many different fields of inqmry, 
the probability that it is false, and that a new principle that 
contradicts it is true, is so small as to be hardly worth testing 
Of course, in science as in social matters confidence in the 
rightness of the estabhshed order may be mistaken A 
genumely revolutionary theory or movement may be needed. 
But other thmgs being equal, there is always a presump- 
tion in favour of principles that have been tested by past 
expenence 

The second objection to the futunst criterion for evaluating 
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a hypothesis rests upon a truth often overlooked by the 
pragmatist There is always a reason why a good hypothesis 
yields fiwtful results for the future and that reason is its agree- 
ment with the present structure of reality. Pragmatists often 
speak as though they had told the whole story when they 
point out that a hypothesis gives good results. They do not 
feel the need of asking why the results are good. A theory, 
to them, IS hke a key. It unlocks the door of the future and 
reveals to us facts that were hidden As a key is good when 
it will unlock a door, so a theory is good or true when it will 
help us to a future discovery. But when a key imlocks a 
door it does so, not by chance, but because its structure is 
such as to conform to the structure of the lock , and quite 
analogously when a theory yields new discoveries it is because 
it conforms to the facts as they are. This does not mean 
that we must wait until we discover whether a theory is a 
statement of present facts before trymg it It would be 
inconvenient and sometimes impossible to test either a theory 
or a key in any other way than by its results Only, when 
we get the results we should recognize the reason Our 
enthusiasm for the future should not bhnd us to the fact that 
It IS and must be based upon the present. The pragmatist 
may attempt to meet this objection by citing such cases as 
that of the Ptolemaic theory in astronomy and the atomic 
theory in chemistry The former theory we now know to be 
m disagreement with the facts, but it proved useful in the 
past, and would still be useful if we were deprived of the more 
adequate theory of Copernicus As for the atomic theory, is 
it not sufficient to recognize that while there may be chemists 
who believe that it is false in the sense of not being a copy of 
what actually exists, yet there are few, if any, who would 
deny its truth in the pragmatic sense of utihty in yielding 
valuable consequences ? To this suggested defence of the 
pragmatist we may answer as follows The extent to which 
a theor^^ agrees with or copies reality depends not on the 
resemblance of its teims or qualities to those of reality, but on 
the resemblance of its relations to the relations between facts 
To illustrate suppose the real facts to be symbohzed by 
X, Y, Z, W, and their relations by Rj, R,, R^. Suppose a 
theor}^ about these real facts to contain terms A, B, C, D, and 
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relations Rj, R^, R3, then no matter how great the difference 
between the intrinsic natures of A and X, B and Y, C and Z, 
D and W, the theory will be true, provided A, B, C, D are 
related in the same way as X, Y, Z, and W That is, if 
XRjY, XR^Z, XR3W represent the objective reality, then 
ARjB, ARjC, AR3D will represent a true theory or copy of 
that reality. In other words, it is relational and not quah- 
tative resemblance or identity that constitutes significant 
truth. Now, between the Ptolemaic theory which descnbes 
the motions of the planets as they appear to an observer on 
the earth, and the Copemican theory which describes them 
as they are (or, if you prefer, as they would appear to an 
observer on one of the fixed stars), there is a large measure of 
one-to-one correspondence or relational resemblance And 
we may say that the Ptolemaic theory owed its utihty to the 
aspect m which it resembled the Copemican theory, and 
agreed with the facts. 

As regards the atomic theory, we may confidently assert 
that whether or not such things as material atoms actually 
exist, yet just to the extent that the theory of atoms proves 
useful to us m dealing with facts, to that same extent the 
relations holding in reality are the same as those represented 
as holding between atoms. In general, when theones that 
are apparently contradictory prove useful in dealing with 
reahty, it does not foUow that reality is arbitrary or indeter- 
minate, and that an account of it can be true only in a 
pragmatic sense and false in every other sense. The utility 
of such theones will always be due not to their qualitative 
difference from one another and from the facts, but to their 
relational resemblance, or correspondence to one another and 
to the facts. 

We have now stated the case for pragmatism as futurism 
and also the case against it How much of importance and 
permanent value remains in the theory after the cntics have 
exposed its shortcomings ^ It seeins to me that a ver})- great 
deal remams , that philosophy has received a permanent 
modification and addition at the hands of the pragmatists ; 
and that the spirit of futurism, both in social movements and 
in abstract theory, has come to stay 

The exhortation of the social conservative to remember 
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that plans for the future must be based upon knowledge of 
the past, that social mstitutions grow slowly, and that evolu- 
tion IS generally preferable to revolution and construction to 
destruction — all these admonitions are merely samples of the 
platitudinous wisdom of common sense, and need give the 
pragmatist no real alarm. Study the past by all means, he 
will say, but study it not so much in the spirit of the anti- 
quarian who loves it for its own sake, but rather from the 
view-pomt of its lessons for the future. Futurism would not 
destroy history, but would revivify it by givmg it that prospec- 
tive and selective emphasis which comes from a desire to 
utilize it m shaping the future. Again, the futunst can take 
proper account of the estabhshed order and pay proper 
respect to long-standing customs and institutions, but his 
respect wiU be rccisoned and self-conscious, not bhnd and 
automatic. The mere fact of age as such wiU be no more a 
recommendation than novelty as such. As long as the con- 
ditions under which an institution has grown up and endured 
remain unchanged, the conservative is nght in holdmg that 
its age is a presumption m its favour, and that the burden of 
proof is upon the radicals who would overthrow it. But 
when conditions change and become, it may be, the reverse 
of those which shaped the ongm of a custom, the tables are 
turned. The burden of proof now rests upon the conservative, 
who must show cause why new social conditions should not 
be met by new social adjustments Consider, for example, 
the feudal system m Japan. This institution developed and 
endured for centunes in a pecuhar Oriental environment ; 
but when Japan became Occidentahzed the very pomts which 
had justified feudahsm under the old environment now called 
for and achieved its destruction Take again the question 
of disestablishing the Church in Great Bntain. As long as 
the great majority of the people of the nation were of the 
same religious belief it seemed right enough that the Church 
should be subsidized and administered by the Govern- 
ment , but when, as in Wales, conditions changed and the 
great majority of the people dissented from the estabhshed 
religion, it became preposterous to use the pubhc taxes any 
longer in its support Disestabhshment was demanded and 
achieved. 
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As applied to education, we cnticized futunsm for its 
over-emphasis on the elective system and its tendency to 
advocate, in the name of individuahty, a pohcy of complete 
laissez faire , yet, after all, the futunst might well regard our 
arraignment as imjust He might admit the desirabihty of 
compelhng the child to become acquainted with the most 
important achievements of culture and of science and still 
insist that such teachmg was to be undertaken in a pragmatic 
spint : that it was to be given not as an end in itself, but as 
the best and most obvious means of enabling the pupil to 
elect with mtelhgence the subjects suited to his individual 
needs. Again, as to the cnticisms advanced against futunsm 
as a scientific method, it seems to me that while the objections 
here are serious, they are by no means fatal The obhgation 
which the scientist feels towards long-established principles 
and theones, and the duty he is under to make his new 
hypotheses to accord with them, is measured, not by the age 
of the older theones, but by the extent to which the evidence 
on which the older theories were based is recognized as 
authentic. If new evidence is' discovered which conflicts 
with the old, then new departures in the way of hypotheses 
are justified, for the same reason that new social adjustments 
are justified when the conditions which generated the old 
customs have ceased to exist. Phenomena such as those of 
X-rays and radium may call for hypotheses which differ 
from or even conflict with theones that, prior to these novel 
discoveries, were nghtfuUy regarded as authontative When 
once the new discoveries are made, the presumption m favour 
of the theones already estabhshed ceases to exist. Lastly, the 
objection that the futurist neglects to realize that the reason 
why a theory juelds good results in the future is because it 
agrees with the hard facts of the present, seems to me vahd. 
But even to this cnticism it may be answered that m many 
cases the only test of such agreement of a theory wth present 
fact is to be sought m the future consequences to which the 
theory gives nse In short, futunsm as a method of logic is 
valid to the extent that the consequences of a belief, though 
they cannot constitute its truth, can reveal it They are its 
raUo cognosce 7 idi, though never its ratio esseitdi 
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II 

Pragmatism as Practicalism. 

The pragmatic principle is embodied, as we have said, in 
the statement that the truth of a theory depends upon the 
practical value of its consequences. Now, if the word conse- 
quences ” is emphasized in this statement, pragmatism 
becomes that general and widely diffused tendency or attitude 
which we have been discussing under the name of futurism, 
but if the emphasis is on the word “ practical,” the pragmatic 
doctrme takes on a somewhat different colour and character 
and may be designated as fracticaUsm. And in this form it 
applies more specifically to the problems of logical method. 
Although it IS worth while m the mterest of clearness to give 
separate consideration to these two phases of pragmatism, 
yet in distingmshing between them we must not lose sight 
of their close connection with one another. The future is the 
only part of time which we can influence by our action, and 
hence all practical mterests imply the future-facing rather than 
the retrospective attitude 

The analysis of pragmatism as prachcaUsm necessitates 
our taking account of three quite (Efferent meanmgs which 
are attached by pragmatism to the term practical These 
three meanings are the foUowmg • i. Practical in the sense 
of specific, concrete, particular, as opposed to universal and 
abstract 2 Practical m the sense of what satisfies our per- 
sonal needs and human aspirations as distinguished from 
what merely conforms to a supposed impersonal and purely 
intellectual ideal of truth 3 Practical m the sense of bio- 
logically efficient mastery of environment and control over 
circumstances, as distinguished from what affords mere en- 
lightenment or satisfies purely theoretical cunosity. The three 
doctrinal tendencies corresponding to these three senses of the 
term " practical ” may be called ” Empirical Practicalism,” 
" Ilumamstic Practicalism,” and ” Biological Practicahsm ” 
Let us consider them successively 

I Empirical P>aciicalism — The primary importance to 
philosopliy of the concrete, specific, and particular has been 
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emphasized by all the leaders of pragmatism, but more par- 
ticularly by Professor James and Professor Dewey. In the 
work of Professor James it may be regarded as a sort of 
connecting hnk between the methodological doctrme of prag- 
matism and the ontological doctnne of phenomenahsm which 
James formulated in the last years of his life and termed 
Radical Empiricism. Practicahsm in this sense is indeed 
virtually identical with nommahstic empiricism, for it is an 
appeal to us to base truth upon specific and particular facts 
of perception rather than upon abstract and universal pnn- 
ciples of reason. We have sufficiently examined the logic of 
empiricism and its great nval, rationalism, in the preceding 
chapters ; hence, with this mere mention of the sense in 
which pragmatism claims to mclude the older theory as one 
phase of its own method, we may pass to a consideration of the 
more novel and distmctive meanings of practicahsm. 

2. Humanistic Practicahsm . — ^The second of the three 
meanings of the term practical is present to some extent in 
the many-sided pragmatism of Professor James ; it is, I 
beheve, the dominant tendency m the pragmatism of Dr. 
Schiller ; while in the instrumentahstic pragmatism of 
Professor Dewey it is hardly to be found at aU One source 
of the doctnne is to be found m James’s famous essay on 
The Will to Believe In that essay the following theory is 
defended . When there are two incompatible propositions 
between which it is impossible to decide on grounds of ordinary 
evidence, it is nght to beheve m the truth of that one of them 
which would best harmonize with our wishes and our happi- 
ness. Now the pragmatic humamsm of Dr Schiller seems 
to me to be very largely an extension and generaliza- 
tion of this theory The truth of a proposition is to depend 
on the practical value of its consequences, and " practical 
value ” means that which satisfies our personal needs There 
are, it seems to me, three pnncipal arguments in support of 
this second or humamstic form of practicahsm, and "we must 
consider them in turn 

The first argument is based on the doctrine of " The Will 
to Beheve," where it is maintained that in cases in which the 
ordinary evidence m favour of two mcompatible propositions 
is ]ust balanced, we are confronted with tlie dilemma of 
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accepting one of the propositions as true or of remaining 
sceptically mactive. Inaction is very often worse than wrong 
action, therefore it will often be nght to accept as certain a 
proposition which is uncertain. Now, as we had occasion 
to note above, Mr. Bertrand Russell has pointed out in his 
criticism of pragmatism that this dilemma is unreal. A 
scientific man can act upon a h57pothesis to test its truth 
without making beheve or makmg himself believe that the 
hypothesis has any greater probabihty than the data warrant. 
All of us have been m situations where we were obhged to 
take a long shot or a desperate chance, t e. to act upon pre- 
mises which we frankly recognized to have only a slender 
probabihty of truth An honestly sceptical attitude does not 
by any means bring about a paralysis of action. 

The second argument m support of humamstic practicalism 
is based upon our actual procedure m amvmg at conclusions. 
All the pragmatists, and most emphatically Dr. SchiUer, 
remind us of the extent to which our emotions and desires, 
our deeper interests and our inhented temperaments, operate 
to determine our behefs No conclusion is ever sought, and 
certainly it is never attained, without the aid of something 
beyond mere abstract and impersonal curiosity. Since it 
cannot be denied that bias or interest enters mto and 
permeates the search for truth, why not recognize the fact 
frankly and without regret ? Make a virtue of necessity and 
admit that the older logicians in their quest for a logic mde- 
pendent of psychology, and for canons of proof that should 
be mdependent of mdividual preference, were pursumg an 
igms Jaiuus ^ 

Now, it IS mteresting to compare this brand of pragmatic 
appeal \vith other noteworthy reminders of the extent to 
which reason is coloured by personal bias The Greek philo- 
sopher Xenophanes declared that if dogs or oxen were capable 
of conceiving the gods they would assuredly depict them as 
glonfied dogs or glorified oxen He wished by this com- 
parison both to recognize and to protest against the tendency 
of his contcmporanes to make the gods m their own image 
and to ascribe to them the weaknesses and vices of human 
beings About two thousand years after Xenophanes, 
Francis Bacon, actuated by the same motives, made his 
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famous classification of “ idols or t 5 ^es of bias which in- 
fluence men m seeking truth. We are hampered, says Bacon, 
not only by our tendency to view the world anthropomor- 
phically (the idol of the tnbe), but by the idiosyncracies of 
our individual temperament (the idol of the cave), by the 
tradition of the past (idol of the theatre), and finally by our 
too great susceptibihty to the opimons of the crowd and the 
language m which those opinions are expressed (idol of the 
market place). To these testimomes by philosophers as to 
the extent to which reasomng is mfluenced by the personal 
sympathies and antipathies of the reasoner, we may add the 
acceptance by legal custom and by common sense of the pnn- 
ciple that a judge is disqualified to deade a dispute m accord 
with truth and justice if he has a personal mterest in the 
triumph of one of the litigants. It wiU be seen from these 
illustrations that the novel feature of this second argument 
for humanism is not its premise but its conclusion. Every- 
body admits that our behefs are coloured by our interests, 
but the humamst alone regards this condition as an aid rather 
than a drawback to the attainment of truth. For him truth 
is somethmg human and personal, and he will recogmze 
neither the desirability nor the possibihty of getting nd of 
the anthropomorphic bias and elinunating the personal equa- 
tion. That his position is false, and that freedom from bias 
is generally desired, seems to me sufficiently proved by the 
above-mentioned efforts which men make to secure freedom 
from bias on the part of whoever is to pass j’udgment upon 
evidence. That these efforts are in many cases successful, 
and that freedom from emotional bias is possible as weU as 
desirable, is shown by the numerous cases m which men have 
had the honesty to reach a decision that is actually opposed 
to their interests and to their preconceptions. We are indeed 
rarely able to nd ourselves of the impulse to believe that 
which we deshe ; but by recogmzmg our prejudices we can 
make them mnocuous. It is with prejudices as with illusions 
of the senses — they may continue to exist after they are 
understood, but they no longer have power to deceive. I 
cannot prevent a stick partly immersed in water from appear- 
ing bent, but when once the nature of the illusion is under- 
stood I can allow for the false appearance. If I have a strong 
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prejudice m favour of a particular doctrine in religion or in 
politics, I can rob that prejudice of its power to mislead me 
by recognizing its existence and taking pams to give extra 
attention to evidence offered by my opponent. For any 
honourably minded person, the clear recogmtion of his own 
bias IS all that is needed to make him scrupulously fair It 
is only when unrecognized that our S5nnpathies and antipathies 
can exercise a smister control over our conclusions 

The third argument for humanistic pragmatism is based 
upon the fact that mteUectual or cognitive processes are as 
truly active and purposive as the so-called vohtional processes. 
And as the success of the latter is measured by the feehngs 
of satisfaction which accompany the attainment of the desired 
end, it is claimed that th6 measure of truth is the extent to 
which the conclusion affords us satisfaction ; and thus the 
distinction between the true and the good may be regarded 
as artificial Here again we may accept the premises of the 
argument without acceptmg the conclusion. We may cheer- 
fully grant that intelligence is d 5 mamic, not static ; that a 
large part of truth is not bom with us, or thrust upon us, but 
achieved by us We must fish for tmth in the stream of 
consciousness and hunt it out from the jungle of sensory 
expenence The seeking and attainmg of truth, hke the 
seeking and attainmg of what we desire, can be regarded as 
the passage from a state of instabihty to a state of equihbnum 
between the individual and his environment But I contend 
that the equihbnum which we seek as the “ true ” is the 
opposite type to that which we seek as the " good.” 

These two opposed ways m which we can seek to attain 
an equihbnum vath the environment are m fact analogous 
to the two ways m which a man can adjust a glove . he can 
stnve to keep the glove unchanged, and if necessary cramp 
his hand until it fits into the glove (which is the analogue of 
the search for the truth) ; or without changing the shape of 
his hand he can stretch the glove imtil it fits (which is the 
analogue of the search for the good). 

Good IS the attnbute which we ascnbe to obj'ects in so far 
as they satisfy our desires and needs. Tritih is the attribute 
which we ascnbe to our ideas and judgments in so far as they 
agree v ith reality, t e. m so far as what they assert is a fact. 
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When we seek to reahze the good we strive to change the real 
into the ideal and make the environment conform to our 
desires ; but when we seek truth we have the contrary aim, that 
of makmg our ideas and judgments conform to the real The 
truth-seeker stnves to make of his mind a colourless mirror m 
which facts are seen exactly as they are, imdistorted by hopes 
or fears. It is perfectly true that the search for knowledge may 
involve the most aggressive activity. The worker m expen- 
mental science will not be content passively to observe nature, 
he will alter and mampulate the environment m order to 
discover the truth that he seeks. But all such alteration is 
stnctly subsidiary and instrumental to his primary under- 
taking His practical activity is only a means to the better 
gratification of his mtellectual cunosity And irrespective 
of the activity which upon occasion is necessary to attain 
truth, or the passivity which upon occasion suffices for the 
attamment of the good, the kinds of adjustment or equihbrium 
between the individual and his environment are different and 
opposite in the two cases 

In short, the humanist is not justified in breakmg down 
the distmction between the satisfaction of reason and cunosity 
(which IS truth) and the satisfaction of sentiment and desire 
(which IS goodness) by urging that they are both “ satisfac- 
tions,” that “ mtellect is as d3mamic ns will,” and that the 
true (conceived as only ” the good in the way of behef ”) is 
a type of that equihbnum or harmony of the mdividual with 
his environment, the attainment of which in some form is the 
goal of all conscious activity 

We can, to some extent, determme reahty by our desires 
and shape the course of nature to our needs But the over- 
whelming majonty of the things m the world are beyond our 
power to change, though not beyond our power to know. 
The things that we know to be true, but cannot and should 
not regard as good, are equalled in number only by the things 
which we can and should regard as good, but which we know 
are not true To close our eyes to this tragic aspect of exist- 
ence, and to insist with the humanistic pragmatists that there 
must be a correlation of the true and the desirable, is as \acious 
and futile as it is false Our mam hope of improving the 
human world hes in a clear, unfhnching recognition of the 
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difference between facts and ideals, between what we find to 
be true and what we wish to be true No good can come of 
flattermg ourselves mto an anthropomorphic or humamstic 
optimism which would allow us to make believe or will to believe 
that a theory that satisfies the aspirations of our hearts is 
more likely to be true than one which does not. 

Pragmatism as Practicahsm, it will be remembered, was 
subdivided mto three doctrines : Empirical Practicahsm, 
Humamstic Practicahsm, and Biological Practicahsm. It 
remains for us now to consider the third of these doctrmes.’' 

3. Biological Practicahsm — Biological practicahsm is itself 
a two-fold doctrine. First, it maintams the purely psycho- 
logical theory that thought, both phylogenetically or in the . 
human species as a whole, and ontogeneticaUy in each indivi- 
dual of the species, has evolved from the needs and exigencies 
of practical life Secondly, it mamtams the theory, partly 
logical and partly ethical, that the criterion and goal of thought 
consists m its utdity for the preservation and extension of 
practical life The second part of the doctrme which deals 
with the vahdity and value of thought is m large measure 
based upon the &st part which deals with its genesis. 

In Schopenhauer's The World as Will and Idea (Haldane 
and Kemp, Fourth Edition, p. 199) occurs the followmg 
passage * “ Thus Knowledge generally, rational as well as 
merely sensuous, proceeds ongmally from the will itseL 
belongs to the inner bemg of the higher grades of its objectifi- 
cation as a mere fjLTjxavi], a means of supporting the individual 
and the species, and just like any organ of the body, originally 
destined for the service of the wiU, for the accomphshment 
of its aims, it remains almost throughout entirely subject to 
its service ; it is so in all brutes and m almost all men ” 
If we substitute for Schopenhauer's smgle cosmic Will with 
its tragically mistaken aim at self-reahzation, the concrete 
organisms in situations m which their needs and desires are 

^ Before proceeding to the following exposition and criticism of that 
phase of the pragmatist philosophy which I have called Biological Practi- 
cahsm, I would request the reader to return "to the footnote on page 134* 
containing Professor Dewey's explicit disclaimers of the positions which I 
discuss 

Biological Practicahsm is not Instrumentahsm, though I cannot help 
thinking that it could claim a natural if illegitimate descent from the teach- 
of Professor Dewey in somewhat the same way as Russian Bolshevism 
could claim descent from the teachings of the early socialists 
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for the moment in conflict with one another and with their 
environment, we could take the above passage as a tolerable 
formulation of the theory of genetic psychology embodied in 
the third or biological form of practicahsm. When desires, 
by reason of their complexity, are no longer able to secure 
immediate and automatic satisfaction, knowledge and think- 
ing are evolved — and, by natural selection, preserved — as new 
and useful mstruments of adaptation to environment ^ 

Does this theory of the ongin and evolution of thought 
afford any new cntenon for estimating the truth or falsity 
of thought ? I confess I am unable to see how the knowledge 
that an mstrument is useful can m itself throw any hght on 
the problem of how to use it The way m which an axe should 
be used is determmed not by the fact that the axe was made 
for use, but by the properties of the wood which we desire to 
chop. Again, the way in which an optical mstrument should 
be used, whether it be the eye itself or a telescope, is deter- 
imned entirely by the laws of hght Our needs and desires 
do indeed tell us where and when to use our mstruments, but 
the how is always determmed by the nature of the objects 
upon which the mstrument is to be used Admitting that 
thought onginates as a means of removing the obstacles that 
balk our desires, the way m which thought does this is 
thought’s own busmess. To say that the cntenon of truth 
IS the satisfaction of a cogmtive need would be like sa5ung 
that the most useful way to use an axe was to use it " axily.” 

^ Thought is useful because we can adjust ourselves better to 
the present immediate situation if we know something about 
other situations We can satisfy the needs of future situa- 
tions more surely if we thmk out what those situations will 
be ; and we can do this only by recalling and analysing past 
situations. But the objective nature of what we desire to 
think about always has constituted and always will constitute 
the sole clue to determme how we should thmk about it. If 


* This view of the origin of thought seems to me to have much truth, 
but it overlooks the part which the environment plays in forcing itself and 
its specific qualities upon our notice oftentimes independently of or even in 
direct antagonism to our needs and desires Truths arc sometimes achieved 
by us, but at other times they arc thrust upon us The theoiy'- also oxer- 
looks the instinctive nature of curiosity as it CMsts in man and in some 
animals, and the possibility that even from the beginning it may have func- 
tioned independently, and not entirely as a scrx ant of, practical needs 
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the situation which I need to think out is a conflict of my 
own desires and hopes, why then the efflciency of my thmkmg 
is measured by the extent of my knowledge of the nature of 
those desires and hopes. If I am thmkmg about concrete 
situations, the truth of my judgments will be determined by 
the extent to which they conform to the nature of those con- 
crete situations. If I wish to think about something abstract, 
such as the properties of space or number, the truth of my 
ideas will be entirely determined by the nature of space or 
number 

There has been much said m the name of pragmatism 
about the “ abstractness ” of intellectuahstic logic, by which 
is meant, I suppose, the tendency to forget that any given 
thought activity is always directed to a given situation and 
controlled m its procedure by the nature of that situation ; 
and that, consequently, there is no such thing as thinking 
uherliaupt But the same sort of caution might be given, 
with at least equal justice, to anyone who, m the name of 
pragmatism, should treat desire or need or activity uherhmpt 
Our behefs and judgments considered as mstruments possess 
the pecuhar kind of value called truth, not by satisfymg “ needs 
in general,” but only by satisfying the peculiar l^d of need 
called cogmtwe. And this latter need is, as we have seen, a 
need to get an unbiased adaptation of the relatively variant 
thought of the mdividual to the relatively invariant structure 
of his environment. That it is a very specific need or interest 
rather than needs m general that is relevant to the attainment 
of truth is recognized by the pragmatists themselves when 
they come to apply their practicalistic critenon of vahdify to 
concrete cases. This is shown both negatively and positively 
It is shown negatively by the fact that they would refuse to 
measure the truth of a parent’s belief in the nobility of his 
offspring by the degree of comfort which such a behef might 
bring They would say that the kmd of efficiency which 
ideas must have in order to be true must be an efficiency that 
is relevant to their meaning rather than one which merely 
results m happiness 

The same aspect of their theory is shown positively m 
such a book as How We Think. In that brief exposition of 
the methodology of instrumentahsm. Professor Dewey sets 
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forth the steps taken by the individual in solving a cognitive 
problem, or in reactmg to a situation by using thought as an 
instrument. The process is practical ” only in the sense 
that it IS tentative and experimental — an affair of tnal and 
error. But the eiid to which the activity is directed is not 
practical, for what is sought is a clarified vision of objective 
facts. The thinker is not practical m the sense m which the 
morahst is practical. He aims to see thmgs as they are, 
rather than to change them into what they are not but ought 
to be. But if I am nght m ascnbing to practicahsts of the 
biological t5^e the view that thought is practical only in the 
sense of mimstermg to specific cognitive needs, the theory 
cannot be credited with havmg furnished a new cnterion for 
estimating truth. My cnticisms can in short be summed up 
in the following dilemma . The claim that a new logical 
criterion results from interpreting truth as the satisfaction of 
needs is either an innocuous trmsm or a dangerous paradox. 
For the needs to be satisfied are either cogmtive or non- 
cognitive ; if the former, it is obvious but not enhghtenmg 
to say that their satisfaction constitutes the attainment of 
truth ; if on the other hand the satisfaction of non-cognitive 
needs is asserted to constitute the attainment of truth, the 
assertion is important but palpably false. 

This failure of biological practicahsm to contnbute new 
catena to logic does not mean that the theory lacks either 
value or ongmahty. The emphasis which it has placed upon 
the expenmental character of the thinkmg process and its 
warning against invokmg high-soundmg generahties as sub- 
stitutes for the specific answers demanded by the specific 
situations which have called forth the cogmtive reaction 
constitute .a doctrme that is both new and true 

Let us turn now from the consideration of biological 
practicahsm as a theory of the method of thought to a con- 
sideration of its claim to determine the field of thought’s 
interest 

If thought has originated from practical needs, why should 
not practical needs select its subject matter and control its 
apphcation ? 

Against this proposal to restrict the scope of the cognitive 
interest, we can argue that all evolution is rich in cases in 
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which organs or instruments outgrow their original uses and 
functions. Almost every organ that satisfies a previously 
existmg need calls mto bemg new needs whose satisfaction is 
to be got by new uses of the organ. In social evolution the 
institutions which man has created end by, m large measure, 
creatmg him If art and religion, for example, could be 
shown to have had a purely practical origm, it would be no 
indication that their later functions either are or should be 
primarily practical. The advent of the thinking habit makes 
of man a new bemg, a thmkmg bemg, and no longer merely 
a practical bemg Theoretical curiosity as to the nature of 
the world becomes emancipated from the practical needs m 
which it was ongmally submerged. Human beings no longer 
have merely the need to hve, they have also the need to know 
Man began to think m order that he imght eat ; he has evolved 
to the pomt where he eats m order that he may think. By 
which I mean that what is most distmctive of human life is 
the subordmation of the physical needs of the animal organism 
to the fulfilment of the entire system of mtellectual, aesthetic, 
and spiritual aispirations To assume that the use and pur- 
pose of a function are hmited by the motives which ongmally 
called it forth is opposed to the trend and meanmg of evolu- 
tion To deny the legitimacy of abstract problems or problems 
about the nature of the umverse on the ground that thought 
made its first appearance m racial and individual hfe as an 
instrument for solvmg very concrete and very practical 
problems of conduct, is hke denymg that we should use our 
fingers to manage a pen or to play a musical instrument on 
the ground that fingers ongmated from the pecuharly arboreal 
needs of our ammal ancestors 

The practicahst theory on its psychological side is m large 
measure true , it is, at any rate, interesting , and it 
illummates m a remarkable manner the histoncal develop- 
ment of our categones. It emphasizes the expenmental 
character of the thought process ; and it has served as a 
much-needed corrective of the over-mtellectuahstic psychology 
which conceived all forms of human expenence as confused 
or degenerate products of a primordial mind or transcendental 
ego capable of functionmg uherhaupt. 

And not only as a theory of genetic psychology, but even 
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as a theory of logical procedure, the doctrine of biological 
practicalism is of value to the extent that it is used positively 
as a supplement to the interest in truth as such rather than 
negatively as a substitute for that interest. The Baconian 
exhortation to utilize knowledge should be obeyed, but not at 
the cost of forgetting to love and enjoy it for its own sake. 


Ill 

Pragmatism as Relativism. 

The third of the major phases q^t^dencies_ of pragmatism 
I have called, for want of albetter name. Relativism. Like 
Futurism and Practicahsm, it is to be found in some form 
and to a greater or less extent in all who call themselves prag- 
matists. But while futunsm is mainly significant for ethics, 
education, and social philosophy, and while practicahsm m 
all of its three phases is mainly significant for genetic 
psychology and for the problem as to the proper cntena for 
attainmg truth, relativism, m distinction from the other parts 
of the philosophy of pragmatism, is concerned pnmarily 
with epistemology, i e the branch of methodology that 
addresses itself to the problem, not of how knowledge is and 
should be attamed, but of how the meanmg of knowledge or 
truth when once attamed should be interpreted And as was 
pomted out in the Introduction, the question as to the meanmg 
of truth turns upon the question as to the manner in which 
the objects of knowledge are related to the minds that know 
them. The systematic treatment of the problems of episte- 
mology IS reserved for Part II ; but because of the intimate 
manner m which the practicahst logic of pragmatism is bound 
up with its relativistic epistemology, it seems best to discuss 
them together. This somewhat irregular procedure is further 
justified by the arrogant claim of the epistemological relativist 
that his interpretation of the meanmg of truth is so supenor 
as to render meaningless and artificial all of the traditional 
answers to the epistemological problem. And this attitude 
of arrogance is earned so far by the relativist that he does 
not even like to call his particular species of epistemology by 
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the genenc name. He prefers to regard his doctrine as a 
substitute for epistemology rather than as a form of it, and 
as a means of escapmg the whole set of puzzles mvolved m 
the relation of the knowmg subject to the objects known. 

This relativistic epistemology of pragmatism can be best 
understood if we treat it as an outgrowth of its practicahstic 
logic. Hence, before cnticizmg the relativistic conception of 
the meaning of truth, I should like to say somethmg about 
the manner m which it has developed from the practicahst 
conception of the method of attaming and testmg truth. At 
the outset, let us remember that at least one of the beginnmgs 
of pragmatism was the attempt to apply evolutionary biology 
to the domain of psychology. ^ This results m what James 
called a “ teleological ” mterpretation of mental processes. 
And if every phase of mental hfe is mterpreted teleologically, 
as a d5rnamic process aimed at the satisfaction of individual 
needs, it is natural to take the further step of subsummg the 
logical mterest in attaming cognitive satisfaction under the 
ethical interest in attaining practical satisfaction. 

Now, the empirically-mmded founders of pragmatism were 
naturally in strong sympathy with the ethical Utihtananism 
of ^IiU ; hence their affiliation of logic with ethics meant that 
logical value or truth was to be mterpreted by the utihtanan 
prmciple of expediency. If the morally good is the expedient 
or satisfactory in the way of conduct, then also the logically 
true IS the expedient or satisfactory m the way of behef And 
as utilitarianism m ethics means a relativistic conception of 
the good, the pragmatic extension of Utihtananism to logic 
wiH mean a relativistic conception of the true. Wilham 
James’s dedication of his Pragmatism to the memory of John 
Stuart Mill voiced with beautiful precision the mission of 
the new philosophy. The Utihtanans had abohshed the 
notion of a Good that was absolute and independent of the 
changmg desires of individuals. The pragmatists were to 
abohsh the conception of a Truth that was absolute and 
independent of the changing beliefs of mdividuals. The 
utihtanans had substituted for the absolutistic conception of 
an mdependent good the relativistic theory that whatever 
satisfied desires was in so far forth good The pragmatists 
* Cf the passage in James's Psychology quoted above, p 134 
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would substitute for the absolutistic conception of the true 
the relativistic theory that whatever satisfies individual 
behefs is in so far forth true. And as the utilitarians had 
answered the charge that their theory meant mere anarchy 
in ethics, by declaring that the highest good was what was 
most satisfactory to the desires of the greatest number, so 
the pragmatists can answer the charge that their theory means 
mere anarchy in logic by declaring that the highest truth is 
what proves most satisfactory to the behefs of the greatest 
number It is the essence of each theory to deny that the good 
and the true, respectively, possesses any absolute content apait 
from the interests of individuals. 

It has been customary m recent years for various groups 
of philosophers to cnticize the utilitarians for their somewhat 
artificial hedonistic psychology ; but at least among the 
empincally-minded of such critics there can be found few if 
any who will deny the tremendous service which utihtananism 
rendered to the whole vast domain of the moral sciences So 
much of the spiritual energies of men had been spent in devo- 
tion to abstract rules and pnnciples of conduct which had 
lost their relevance to actual human wants, that there was 
need for a new ethical gospel which should sweep away anti- 
quated taboos and fine-sounding slogans and call on all lovers 
of the good for a smgle-hearted devotion to such measures 
and only such measures as would increase human well-being 
These advocates of the new dispensation appraised any and 
all codes of morahty by the sole criterion of their efficac}^ to 
satisfy human needs , and to the service of that supreme 
ideal they unhesitatingly consenpted the resources of 
organized knowledge, physical and psychological. Their aim 
in bnef was to make ethics a science, and to substitute the 
co-operative and expenmental methods of mtelhgence for the 
sterile competitions of sentiment and dialectic. 

Now, the inheritors of this great and clanf5ung movement 
of utihtananism are the pragmatists of to-day And we 
cannot properly estimate the strength and weakness of their 
doctnne of epistemological relatmsm unless we keep in mind 
their inhentance of ethical relativism from Bentham and 
Mill All pragmatists are in a broad sense utilitanans, and 
because their relativism in the theory of values is useful 
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and valid they and their friends have assumed that their rela- 
tivism in the theory of knowledge must be equally useful and 
vahd. I feel sure that it is this extension of relativity from 
the field of the good to the field of the true that constitutes 
the pnncipal cause for the success of pragmatism to-day. 
And I feel equally sure that this contention of pragmatism, 
that relativity of value imphes relativity of truth, is as false 
m reahty as it is plausible m appearance. It is plausible m 
appearance because the methods apphcable to the moral and 
social sciences seem to be and m many cases actually are the 
same as those apphcable to the other branches of science. 
The leaders of pragmatism deserve much credit in the fields 
of law, education, and pohtical and economic reform, for 
makmg the methods of procedure more flexible and efficient 
and more relevant to the concrete questions at issue Hence 
it IS natural enough to suppose that their prmciples wiU be 
equally sound m other fields If it has proved beneficial to 
conceive the ethically desirable or good as relative to indi- 
viduals, why should it not prove equally beneficial to con- 
ceive the cognitively desirable or true as equally relative to 
individuals ^ But this identification, though plausible m 
appearance, is false m reahty because of that profound con- 
trast between the good and the true which we have noted 
above. We can only express once more our conviction that 
the adjustment between the individual and his environment, 
which IS the goal of the cognitive interest in truth, is an 
adjustment m which the environment is the primary and 
mdependent variable, the individual’s ideas and judgments 
being secondary and dependent for their vahdity upon their 
agreement with objective facts On the other hand, the goal 
of the conative interest m the good is an adjustment between 
the individual and the environment in which individual 
desires and sentiments constitute the primary and independent 
vanables, the environment being secondary and dependent 
for its goodness on its agreement with mdividual needs. The 
cognitive equihbnum of truth is cosmocentnc and absolute, 
while the conative equihbnum of goodness is anthropocentric 
and relative Because of this contrast, to recogmze that what 
is really and not merely apparently good for one may be 
really and not merely apparently bad for another is very 
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sound ethics ; while for the same reason, to claim that what 
IS really and not merely apparently true for one may be really 
and not merely apparently false for another is very unsound 
logic. Ideas are true only when they conform to objective 
facts ; but facts are good, only when they conform to subjective 
needs. 

In explaining the manner in which the relativism of the 
pragmatists has developed from their practicahsm we were 
led to a statement and criticism of the first and pnncipal 
argument m support of that relativism, viz the apparent 
similarity between the cogmtive satisfaction of human behefs 
and the conative satisfaction of human needs. The latter 
being relative to individuals, it was falsely argued that the 
former was equally relative ; and that consequently prag- 
matism could clanfy the concept of truth m the same fashion 
that utihtananism had clarified the concept of good 

In addition to its supposed agreement with utihtananism, 
there are, I beheve, three further reasons for the growth of 
pragmatic relativism : (i) its apparent connection with the 
doctrine of evolution ; (2) its apparent connection with the 
attitude of scepticism ; (3) an ambigmty of the term " truth." 
Let us consider these reasons in turn. 

The theory of evolution has made us familiar with the 
extent to which the universe is pervaded by change , even 
the thmgs that appear to be most permanent, such as the 
heavenly bodies, the seas and mountains, and the species of 
plants and animals, are in a process of change. Human 
institutions and human behefs that at one time seemed 
eternal are now being revised. It is natural for us to suppose 
that this evolutionary process to which aU existing thmgs are 
subject should extend to the realm of logical meanmg ; and 
consequently we tend to regard the notion of an unchange- 
able system of truth as a rehc of the pre-Darwiman age Yet 
while the extension of the notion of change from the things 
of physics to the things of logic may be natural, it is abso- 
lutely unjustifiable and leads only to confusion. In the first 
place, change itself has no meaning unless the terms of the 
process remam fixed. I cannot speak of a man changing 
from youth to age, or of a species changing from simian to 
human, unless the terms " youth," " age," " simian," 
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“ human,” are supposed to preserve their meanmgs un- 
changed. What holds true of logical terms holds true equally 
of propositions which are relations between terms. If the 
proposition that the earth has been spherical for the ten bilhon 
years prior to the year 1900 is true at this moment, then that 
proposition will always be true on pam of losmg its meamng 
as a proposition The earth might change to-morrow from a 
globe to a disc without changing the truth of the above pro- 
position In short, the maxims * True for one, true for all, 
and once true, always true, apply not only to all abstract or 
non-existential propositions, but to all other propositions in 
so far as they are made thoroughly unambiguous with respect 
to the time and space of the facts asserted. Change resides 
only in physical processes and m the psychological processes 
by which we become aware of physical processes. But be- 
tween those processes and the logical relations which they 
reveal there is fixed a gulf which no change can cross 

Let us turn now to the second of the three causes for the 
spread of the doctnne of relativism, viz its connection with 
scepticism. And here the relativistic pragmatist can make 
out a somewhat better case. We may imagme him to speak 
to us as follows : “You talk about an absolute truth, inde- 
pendent of anyone’s behef in it or knowledge of it. Well, 
supposmg that there were such a thing, we could never attam 
it ; or at least if we did attam it, we could never recognize 
it for what it was All that we can know in the way of truth 
is something that is beheved. Each man calls his own behef 
by the eulogistic name of truth, and with respect to this as 
an absolute standard, he describes his neighbour’s opinions 
by such uncomplimentary names as ‘ apparent truths ’ or 
‘ subjective behef s.’ Consequently, we pragmatists, recog- 
nizmg this universal shortcommg of human nature, are frank 
enough to say that there is no truth with a capital T ; no 
absolute impersonal objective reahty, not even our own, and 
that whether we hke it or not we have to put up with the best 
in the way of belief. We may still use the word truth in this 
semi-sub jective sense, and it is in this sense that truth is rela- 
tive to different persons and subject to change.” 

Now, the only trouble with this reply of the pragmatist 
is that it IS a virtual confession that the relativistic feature 
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of his doctrine, when freed from ambiguities, reduces to pure 
scepticism. For scepticism is the theory that truth in its 
objective sense is unattamable by any means within our 
power. The only difference between pragmatic relativism 
and scepticism is that the former doctnne uses the word 
“ truth ” in a purely subjective sense that is different from the 
sense in which it is used by the other methodological theones. 
The thoroughgoing sceptic beheves mth the relativist that 
we possess behefs which we prefer to those of our neighbours, 
but he gives himself no false verbal comfort by calling these 
preferred beliefs “ truth ” He reserves that word for the 
objective reahty which he thinks hes beyond the reach of our 
knowledge. But whether he is nght or wrong in holding to 
his pessimistic and negative attitude towards the methodo- 
logical problem, we cannot discuss until the next chapter 
, The third of the reasons for the popularity of Epistemo- 
logical relativism may be stated as follows . All truth depends 
upon or ts in part created by individuals It is, therefore, 
inseparable front them and relative to them; and as such, it 
changes as they change. Now there are two meanings involved 
in this statement of relativism which depend upon the two 
meanmgs that can be given to the word truth By “ truth ” 
may be meant (i) whatever is believed, or (2) whatever is 
real or is a fact. If the word is taken in the first or subjective 
sense, then the relativistic principle that truth changes be- 
comes a truism, for it means only that people's beliefs change 
as people's minds change. If truth is taken m the second or 
objective sense, the relativistic pnnciple ceases to be a truism 
and becomes a paradox, for it then means that the fads or 
realities of the world change as people's minds change We 
may illustrate the difference by the following example : 

That the earth is flat ’ was for the ancients an obvious 
truth , ‘ that the earth is round ’ is for us an established 
truth. Their truth was not our truth Truth, therefore, is 
relative and changing, and what is true for one may be false 
for another” These statements sound prett}’^ well, and ve 
should probabl}'^ pass them over unchallenged, because ve 
should take for granted that the vord "truth” was being 
used m its subjective sense as a synon3='m of belief It is a 
trmsm that people’s behefs can differ, that one can bchc\c 
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what another disbelieves; and it is a commonplace that a 
change in beliefs took place with regard to the shape of the 
earth. The ancients beheved it to be flat, and we beheve it 
to be round. But if we were told that the author of the 
statements cited meant “ truth '' to be taken m the objective 
sense, we should suppose that he had been indulgmg in either 
a geological or a logical paradox. If he meant that the flat- 
ness of the earth was a truth (fact) in ancient times and also 
that its roundness was a truth (fact) in modem times, we 
should assume that he beheved that the earth’s shape had 
undergone a marvellous geological change from a disc to a 
globe If in still adhenng to the objective meaning of the 
term “ tmth ” he denied that he intended any such geological 
absurdity as the above, we should have to assume that he 
was committing the still greater logical absurdity of supposing 
that the shape of the earth could be both flat and spherical 
at once. 

The pragmatic doctnne of the relativity of tmth is thus 
seen to owe some of its plausibihty to an ambiguity. Before 
the ambigmty is revealed, the trmsm and the paradox con- 
ceal one another and unite to produce the appearance of a 
novel and important discovery. In exactly the same way a 
black cardboard seen through white tissue paper appears to 
be a smgle surface of grey. When we look at the thing edge- 
wise, however, the effect of grey disappears and we see only 
the black and the white. So, when once we recognize the 
ambigmty of the term tmth,” and msist upon the relativistic 
pragmatist usmg the word in one sense or the other, we find 
only an ill-lookmg juxtaposition of the paradox that facts 
depend upon people beheving them, and the tmism that our 
behefs about facts change and vary. In case the illustration 
chosen fails to satisfy the reader, I would suggest that he 
make up for himself examples of statements which can loosely 
be regarded as cases of “ tmth changing ” or of “ true for one 
but false for another,” and see for himself whether a httle 
analysis of the meanmgs involved in all such statements will 
not disclose the above-mentioned ambiguity or duphcity of 
the ” tmth ” in question 

In concluding this analysis of the relativistic epistemology 
of pragmatism I should like to call attention to a very real 
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disaster which threatens the study and teaching of philosophy, 
' and which is likely to be brought nearer by the spread of the 
doctrine we have been considenng 

There is a certain type of up-to-date " student to whom 
the humility involved in honourable scepticism is intolerable. 
These students, eager, earnest, and not consciously insmcere, 
will study for a time the problems of Being and Knowing 
which have been raised by the great philosophers. They do 
their best, but they become confused. They disagree with 
the idealistic conclusions of Berkeley and Kant, but cannot 
refute the reasomng on which those conclusions are based. 
They are piqued and stirred by such vitalistic cnticisms of 
the current scientific naturahsm as are made by Driesch and 
Bergson, but they lack the knowledge of the elements of 
natural science that would make possible even a tentative 
appraisal of those cnticisms It is inevitable that the less 
scrupulous and more confused of these students, when placed 
in such a situation, will seize with avidity upon any device, 
no matter how hollow, which will serve to conceal their failure 
even from themselves, and enable them to gam a sense of 
supenonty over the great philosophers of the past. There is 
grave danger that the relativistic form of pragmatism will be 
adopted to meet such needs. For to the relativist with his 
covert suggestion that “ truth " is only the best that we 
attam in the way of behef, all questions about the nature of 
objective reahty will appear as “ artificial ” And if there is 
no objective reality apart from human interests and beliefs, 
it may seem unnecessary to bother oneself about the problems 
of traditional philosophy Philistme minds will be tempted 
to mask their mcompetency with the boast that the puzzles 
that they have failed to solve were " unreal,” ” old-fashioned,” 

“ dialectical ” subtleties with which a practical man in a 
practical age need not concern himself Like the fox in the 
fable, if we fail to get the grapes we can save our face by 
callmg them sour. 

We have now completed our survey of Pragmatism as a 
methodological theory We have sketched briefly its ongin 
m the Principle of Peirce, and its development at the hands 
of James, Dewey, and Schiller, and we have discussed 
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separately its three pnncipal aspects * I. Futunsm ; II Prac- 
ticahsm m its three senses (i) empirical, (2) humanistic, 
(3) biological ; and III Relativism. Of these three aspects 
of Pragmatism, Futunsm seeins by f ar the most v aluabl e 
Indeed, it is difficult to estimate the revolutionary changes in 
human society which may result from a substitution of a 
prospective for a retrospective attitude in science and culture. 
We cannot, of course, give exclusive credit to pragmatism 
for this interest in the future Futunsm ei^sted Jbefore 
pragmatism m the philosophy of Nietzsche, and, inde- 
pendently of pragmatism, in the philosophy of Bergson 
Moreover, it has touched with its influence fields of activity 
which are indifferent to the utterances of official philosophers. 
As has been said, the broader spint pf futunsm is, hke^prag- 
matism itself, the outcome of „ the doctnne of_ evolution. 
Evolution taught us to think of all things as in process of 
change and growth The first realization of this view was 
touched with sadness We_ could see^ ;n__evolutipn pnl3L_its 
negative side It robbed us of our golden age, of our god-hke 
ancestors, and of the various mythical glones which in one 
form or another have been attributed by aU races and nations 
to their own past. The pnmordial anstocrat m each of us 
gneved at the evolutiomst's debasement of human ongins. 
It IS only lately that this anstocrat’s shame in the fact of 
having sub-rnen for ancestors Jias given way to a democrat's 
pnde in the possibility of having supermen for descendants. 
Moreover, this modem effort to attain emancipation from the 
past differs in its spirit from the spint of previous revolu- 
tionary movements, and especially from that of the great 
revolution m France, in that it is permeated with a biological 
and histoncal spint. It is voluntanstic rather than ration- 
-^alistic, and is constructive as well as destructive. Futunsm 
IS not mere opposition to the past. It is not even an 
eighteenth-century attempt to put the Goddess of Reason in 
the place of all lesser idols and to impose upon future genera- 
tions a Utopia of our own It is a more positive but less 
dogmatic, a more expenmental and l ess^metaphysical attempt 
to prepare the world for whatever may turn up And while 
pragmatism has not created this movement, it has expressed in 
technical philosophical form the character and the essence of it. 
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As for pragmatism as practicalism, here too we find in 
all three of its phases an expression of modem tendencies, 
especially as they are at work in America. Practicalism as 
empiricism ^ j/oiced_ jn^.the_popular demand for concrete 
facts rather than jor_a,bstract, laws, for the expert knowledge 
orThe~sp^ialist rather than for the old-fashioned general 
culture. Practicahstic humanism, too (though often in partial 
conflict with practicalistic empiricism), is expressed in the 
familiar demands for a more ample recognition of personal 
needs and human sentiment., in such subjects as economics, 
andTlbr a view of physical nature more intuitive and im- 
passioned than that which the cold-blooded pronouncements 
of natural science would seem to warrant. As for pragmatic 
practicalism in its third or biological sense, the best examples 
of it ar^tpjD^ found in the^movement for functional rather 
than formal education, and in the growing feeling that for the 
old contemplative ideal of truth for truth’s sake should be 
substituted the Baconian ideal of knowledge as a means to 
the practical control of matenalpondii^ns. 

Tn adHition to these manifestations of futurism and practi- 
cahsm, the pragmatic doctnne of relativism is also embodied 
in current movements The notion that truth is changeable 
and relative to individuals is, as we have already seen, 
congenial to a society that is imbued with the spint of 
utihtananism and that feels itself to be in a stage of transi- 
tion. Moreover, the practicalist’s relegation of theoretical 
learning to the status of an instrument for obtaining practical 
results fits in well with the view that the essence of all truth 
IS relative 

In conclusion we may note a certain congruity of prag- 
matism, particularly of pragmatic relativism, with the general 
attitude of anti-mtellectualism which is so prevalent in social 
philosophy to-day It was a long time ago that Thrasymachus 
proclaimed that justice was only the interest of the stronger. 
But from Thrasjnnachus down to the latest disciples of 
Nietzsche, Marx, or Freud, there has existed a sort of Macchia- 
velhan tradition of political “ realism ” and anti-hberalism 
The upholders of this tradition are characterized by two 
attitudes (i) a negative attitude of disillusionment as to the 
capacity of the human mind for a disinterested pursuit of 
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ethical ideals ; (2) a positive attitude of a somewhat cynical 
but wholesome cunosity as to the concrete and interested 
motives which are the real causes of man’s actions. T hat the 
practice of hypocrisy is an acknowledgment of the efficacy_pf 
virtue is not admitted by these pohtical reahsts. Nor do 
they perceive that unless there were a genume and effective 
sensitiveness to ideals on the part of the herd, it would be 
impossible for the herd’s leaders to mask their selfish interests 
by proclaimmg high ideals. How could the profession of 
justice be to the interest of the stronger unless real justice 
were actually operative as an ideal in the mmds of men 
generally ? 

Having discarded the validity of the professed ideals for 
social action on the ground that they are abused, our pohtical 
“ realist ” feels that he has reached a standpoint that is 
" beyond good and evil ” — terms which to him as to Nietzsche 
are merely names, comphmentary or the reverse, for selfish 
interests. And since there are no logical or ethical reasons 
for human actions, but only physical and psychological causes, 
he sets to work to discover just what these causes are The 
cynically motived search for the non-rational factors in social 
evolution heis proved painfully rich. Hobbes, Buckle, Marx, 
Nietzsche, and Freud, with the aid of troops of mvestigators 
in the field of natural science, have unearthed case after case 
in which man figures not as a rational animal ordenng his hfe 
accordmg to pnnciples, but only as a comphcated animal 
driven this way and that by the reflexes which constitute 
what he eulogistically calls his ” \vill.” As for his “ reason,” 
it fills the otiose and epi-phenomenal role of apologist and 
ratifier of action after the fact. 

Knowledge of the psychological mechanisms of logical and 
ethical processes is bitter and hard to digest To keep one’s 
faith in the reasons for an action when one understands its 
causes is difficult at best. And in the face of the present-day 
onset of the anti-intellectualists it is helpful to recall two 
earlier and classic protests against misinterpreting man’s dis- 
covery of his own mechanism. 

The first of these protests was the clarion call of Huxley 
in his Evolution and Ethics, warning us not to enthrone nature 
in place of the old supemature as a source of moral authority. 
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The meaning of ideal nght is unaffected by existential might, 
and we are to hold fast our faith in the values of the human 
spint even m the very teeth of nature For no matter how 
blind or cruel we may discover nature to be, she and her laws 
are morally irrelevant except as instruments to be used by us 
m pursuit of our own ends. This proclamation that moral 
values do not depend for their sanctions upon physical exist- 
ence, though it came from a mechanist, was thoroughly 
Platonic in its wisdom and beauty. 

A second warning of similar significance is to be found in 
the essay by William James entitled Reflex Action and Theism. 
James protested against the then current tendency to belittle 
intense spintual expenences merely because they were found 
to possess certam regular physiological correlates That a 
derangement of the digestive or reproductive system occurs 
in connection with an experience of religious emotion must 
not be interpreted as a reduction of the religious to the diges- 
tive or reproductive. In other words, the value of an 
e^enence is to be judged on its intrinsic ments regar^ess 
of its bodily correlates The anti-mtellectuahsm of the 
presenf d^ji not, as m the time of Huxley's essay, based 
on the discovery of the physical ongm of man ; nor, as in 
the time of James’s essay, on a reahzation of the physiological 
correlates of human emotion It derives its new strength 
from the advance in history, anthropology, and social science 
generally The discovery of the humble ongms of many of 
the most cherished elements in our culture, such as art, 
religion, etc , engenders in the mind of the anti-mtellectuahst 
the modem fallacy of genekctsm which consists in evaluating 
ethical ideals in terms of their historical ongms, or even in 
depriving them of value altogether merely because they have 
ongms. It is the same naturalistic and pragmatistic irrelevance, 
though in a new form, as that which called forth the protest 
of Huxley the naturalist and James the pragmatist. That 
nature shows no preferences for courage or love is no reason 
for us to lessen our regard for these virtues That our highest 
emotions are conditioned by changes in our blood and sweat 
in no-wise diminishes their value And no more should the 
deluge of new historical discoveries concerning the practical 
and interested origins of our theoretical and disinterested 
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attitudes cause distrust of their value Our values are what 
they are irrespective of their physical environment, physio- 
logical conditions, or histone ongins 

Now, pragmatic relativism in its repudiation of logical 
validity andjn il^substitution of thejiew mterestjn ^psycho- 
logical^ genesis for the old interest m obj ective truth and 
fdsity voices accurately and m the language of teclmical 
philosophy the anti-intellectuahsm that donnnates the new 
school of pohtical and social science. This confusion of the 
genesis of a belief with its truth and of the genesis of a virtue 
with its value is as morally dangerous as it is intellectually 
fallacious In theory it means the dehberate and systematic 
repudiation of that dismterested faith m ideals which, how- 
ever imperfectly practised m the past, has been the inspiration 
of human greatness. In its pohtical program it means 
the mterest of the stronger, the repudiation of democracy, 
and the adoption of class-dictatorship, whether “ red ” or 
“ white,” as the goal to be sought In its tactic it means 
the substitution of bullets for ballots , ” direct action,” and 
the unashamed use of force replacmg the pamfuUy acqmred 
devices of parhamentary procedure. If the new knowledge 
of the ongms of man's culture is to be purchased at the pnee 
of abandomng that for which his culture is most significant, 
it will turn out to be the worst bargam m history. 

The need to-day is for a return to the revolutionary 
ideahsm of the eighteenth century. But in returning to the 
Age of Reason, we need not abandon what the age of in- 
telligence has taught us 

Now, it IS the self-appointed task of Pragmatism to make 
articulate in philosophy these world-wide modem interests 
in cultural ongms and human mechanisms If it uses them 
a.s a substitute for the old devotion to objective truth, it will 
prove a curse and a blight ; but if, on the other hand, it makes 
of them a new instrument for the reahzation of human ideals, 
iTwill rank ^ong_ the, greatest of philosophies. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE METHOD OF SCEPTICISM 

Scepticism is the negative member of the group of logical 
theories It is itself a method of logic only m the sense that 
anarchism is a theory of government, or atheism a kind of 
theology. The sceptic, in short, denies that any or all of the 
five methods of denvmg ideas and justifying behefs can give 
genmne knowledge 

The four principal arguments which have been urged m 
support of scepticism may be called (after Weber) I. The 
Histoncal Argument ; II The Dialectical Argument ; III. 

' The Physiological Argument ; and IV The Psychological 
Argument. Let us consider them in order. 


I 

The Historical Argument 

The histoncal argument for scepticism rests on the fact 
that there are few opinions that have been advanced on any 
subject that have not been doubted or rejected by someone 
at sometime, and that in all questions of philosophical or 
fundamental importance history shows a hopeless diversity of 
beliefs among those who are regarded as experts no less than 
among men m general It is indeed true that there is a funda- 
mental opposition in philosophy between the matenahstic or 
naturahstic, and the ideahstic or spintuahstic w'orld views , 
and this pnmary opposition of philosophical attitudes mcludes 
most of the lesser divergencies, and applies in some degree 
to each of the pnncipal types of philosophical inquiry which 
W'ere enumerated m our introductory chapter. It is likewise 
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true that these opposite tendencies, together with the various 
t5rpes of compromise doctrmes, have persisted throughout the 
history of philosophy. Matenahsm and idealism were exem- 
plified m the beginmngs of speculative thought by the theories 
of Democritus and Plato ; they are exemplified to-day by the 
theories respectively of Haeckel and of Royce The sceptics, 
then, pomt to this intermmable warfare among philosophers 
as a histoncal justification of their claim that the world nddle 
is msoluble Whether matter and its mechamstic laws are 
to be regarded as primary ; or whether, on the other hand, the 
primacy m all fields is to be accorded to the group of teleological 
expenences which we call spintual ; or whether both or neither 
should be taken as metaphysically ultimate, remams, they say, 
and will ever remam an msoluble problem 

There are two rephes which may be made to this first or 
historical argument for scepticism 

1 Although the opposition between the materiahstic and 
the ideahstic attitudes persists through the generations, yet 
with the passmg of time the opposmg theories gam on the 
whole both m mtrmsic force and m appreciation of one another. 
There is, too, a great deal m each theory that is positive and 
not incompatible with the other. The modem matenahst 
(or naturahst,” as he prefers to be called) knows more about 
the matenal aspects of reahty and can do justice to them better 
than ever before , and though the final issue remains m doubt, 
a large part of his doctrme is estabhshed as tme. He is also 
better qualified to do justice to his opponents And the same 
may be said of the modem ideahst and of the various com- 
promise schools The history of philosophy could be sym- 
bolized by a spiral, broad at the base and converging towards 
a pomt as it ascends, the vanous t5q)es of world view being 
represented aroimd the circumference of each coil and the 
histoncal sequence bemg indicated by the upward direction 
of the spiral as a whole ^ 

2 The historical argument for scepticism may be answered 
not only by refemng to the lessening of hos^tihty that results 

’ There are, indeed, in addition to the antithetic attitudes of matenahsm 
and idealism, t\%o pnncipal types of intermediate theones (i) Duahsm, 
according to which matter and spint are both real , and (2) Phenomenalism, 
according to which only the stream of given expenence exists, matter and 
spint as entities being regarded as merely useless and invalid constructs of 
the imagination 
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from the increasingly S3mthetic character of the opposing t3rpes 
of theory, but also by pointing to the number of once hopeless 
problems that have actually been solved. This progress gives 
us the nght to hope that the problems which are still unsolved 
may yield to the investigations of a later time Indeed, the 
phght of philosophy is really not nearly so bad as it seems, 
because, as Wilham James has remarked, when a philosophic 
problem gets solved, it ceases to be called philosophic and 
passes over mto the realm of science. In short, the course of 
history would seem to justify the sceptic in saymg only 
Ignoramus, not ignorahimus. 


II 

The Dialectical Argument. 

The dtalechcal argument in favour of scepticism is based on 
the alleged fact that although it is logically necessary that 
one member of a pair of contradictory propositions must be 
true, yet, m many, if not all of the problems as to the ultimate 
nature of reahty, we seem restricted to a choice between two 
theones which, though they contradict one another, must 
both be called false. In these cases, which are called “ anti- 
nomies/' the mmd, after a survey of the entire situation, seems 
forced to admit that a solution of the problem is logically 
impossible. From the many puzzles or antinomies that have 
been formulated, I select for detailed exanunation that one 
which is perhaps best known and which can fairly serve as 
representmg the entire class. 

Nothmg seems more real than motion, yet it is claimed 
that the movement of a body can be shown to be impossible, 
because the path of the motion consists of an endless number 
of intervals, and we cannot conceive of an mfinite senes of steps 
being completed in a fimte time Therefore, while Sense tells 
us that motion is real. Reason tells us that it is unreal . to 
reject sense is nonsensical, while to reject reason is unreasonable, 
yet no third possibihty suggests itself 

This puzzle was presented by the ancient Greek philosopher 
Zeno. Although Zeno did not use his puzzles to prove seep- 
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ticism, yet they could be, and as a matter of fact actually have 
been, so used by other philosophers. The sophist Gorgias 
based his scepticism on the puzzles of Zeno, and the British 
philosopher, Sir Wilham Hamilton, based his agnosticism on 
what were essentially the antinomies of Kant. By both 
Gorgias and Hamilton, the absolute or unconditioned nature 
of the reahty which expresses itself m our expenence was 
believed to be essentially and demonstrably unknowable 

There are, m fact, four pomts of view which logically may 
be and which actually have been taken towards such an 
antmomic situation as is involved m the Zenoman puzzles 
about motion There is first of all the Sceptic's view that the 
conflict between reason and sense is irreconcilable, and conse- 
quently the nature of reahty is proved to be unknowable 
This negative attitude is merely a counsel of despair, and is 
only justifiable if the positive solutions of the problem have 
all been discredited. These positive solutions are (i) the 
Mystic’s solution, adopted by Zeno himself, according to which 
reason is defended at the expense of sense ; (2) the pragmatist’s 
solution, adopted by Bergson, accordmg to which sense is 
defended at the expense of reason ; (3) the common-sense 
solution, one variety of which we shall defend, and according 
to which the seeming conflict between logic and expenence is 
shown to be removable by a new analysis of the situation 
in which the conflict arises It is only after considenng each 
of these positive solutions in turn that we shall be able to 
appraise properly the Sceptic’s negation of all of them. 

I. The Mystic's Solution — ^Zeno feels that the phenomenon 
of motion affords a clean-cut conflict between logical reason 
and sensory experience. Now, to the ordmary man, reason 
and expenence are two equally rehable and mutually har- 
momous sources of knowledge. For Zeno, however, they are 
neither harmomous with one another nor of equal rehabihty. 
They are not harmonious, because experience reveals motion 
as a fact while reason reveals it as an impossibility. And they 
are not of equal rehability because, accordmg to Zeno, the 
authority of reason is self-evident, while sensory experience 
ments nothing but contempt It follows that whenever sense- 
expenence is so imfortunate as to conflict with reason, it must 
give way at once. In Zeno’s opimon this happens not only 
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in the case of motion, but in the case of variety or plurahty ; 
hence, plurahty as well as motion must be regarded as illusory 
or unreal. And as all that we call nature is permeated with 
movement and vanety, it follows that all of it is unreal or 
" non-being ” True reality is for Zeno a Being one and eternal, 
without change or vanety of any kmd, and therefore ineffable 
or transcendent of all expenence. Thus Zeno’s solution of 
the contradictions which he beheves he has found m the fact 
of motion IS the simple one of dismissmg motion and with it 
the whole world of sense as an unreahty. 

2 The PragmatisVs Solution , — The opposite horn of the 
apparent dilemma is taken by the French philosopher Henn 
Bergson When sense and reason clash, it is reason that must 
go to the wall Instead of rejecting motion as unreal, Bergson 
rejects logic as mvahd Reason, accordmg to this philosopher, 
is an mstrument evolved by the hfe-force for the purpose of 
controlhng the relatively inanimate and static aspect of 
nature In so far as it is used for this purpose it is admirable, 
but when we attempt to express by its means the nature of 
life itself, or even of the dynamic aspect of matter, it proves 
inadequate Motion can be experienced, but it defies and 
transcends logical analysis, and the fact that it does so is proof 
of its ultimate and irreducible reahty 

Now, to the ordinary mind there is little to choose between 
the opposmg solutions of Zeno and Bergson. To deny with 
Zeno the reahty of sense, or to deny with Bergson the vahdity 
of reason, is almost equally distressing. As said above, the 
one IS nonsensical, the other unreasonable At first sight 
the Bergsonian horn of the dilemma might appear preferable, 
for logic is less famihar than sense, and could be abandoned 
with less of a shock Y et the popular preference of irrationality 
to nonsense, is, I think, only apparent. If the “ plam man ” 
were beset with this puzzle about motion, and compelled to 
choose between Bergson and Zeno, he might say that he would 
admit the invahdity of logic, but he would probably mean 
that there was a fault which he could not discover in this par- 
ticular application of logic, rather than that logic itself was 
faulty. And if you ivere to put the dilemma in a more obvious 
form by askmg him whether, if he had to choose between 
denying the reahty of sensible squares and cuclcs, and 
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admitting the reality of irrational square-circles and round- 
squares, I thmk the latter alternative would be fully as repug- 
nant to him as the former. It is small wonder that the sceptic 
should exclaim in cases like this that the only sound attitude 
is the attitude of doubt, and the only certainty the certainty 
of the unknowable nature of reality 

3. The Common-sense Solution — It is undeniable that any 
space through which a body moves is divisible into an endless 
number of parts ; and that consequently the motion itself 
involves the completion of an infinite senes of steps. Nor can 
we, as is sometimes suggested, regard the perfect continmty 
of the motion as any mitigation of the mfinity of mtervals 
that must be traversed. A mile is a hnear space made up of 
the sum of a half-mile, a quarter-mile, an eighth-mile, a 
sixteenth-mile, etc , without end. And an inch is as bad as 
a mile. In fact any distance, however small, teems with this 
in fini ty of parts, every one of which must be passed over by 
whoever or whatever would move through it. Now, if a body 
were to move uniformly at the rate, say, of a foot a second, then 
at the end of any finite number of seconds it would have moved 
over an equal number of feet. And in order to move through 
an infinite number of feet it would require an infinite number 
of seconds There must be, in short, as many mtervals of time 
as there are mtervals of space, in order to have motion 
accomphshed. In other words, motion seems to consist of 
a one-to-one correspondence or numencal equahty of spatial 
distances and temporal durations From this it follows that 
to answer Zeno’s question as to how the fleet-footed Achilles 
can traverse m a finite period of time the infimte series of 
distances that intervene between him and the slow-moving 
tortoise that he pursues, it would be only necessary to show that 
the fimte time at Achilles’ disposal contams an mfimty of 
durational parts equal m number to the spatial intervals 
that he must traverse. When the puzzle is stated in this 
way, a moment’s inspection yields us the answer. For, as 
Aristotle pointed out in his Physics, the so-called finite 
period of time which elapses during the pursuit is m reahty 
quite as infinitely divisible as is the space through which the 
motion extends A century, an hour, or a second is divisible 
mto, and therefore composed of, a half, a quarter, an eighth, 
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a sixteenth part, and so on without end, of whatever penod 
of time, no matter how small, we may choose to consider. 
If the senses reveal a body moving a distance of one mile m a 
time of one mmute, we shall be able to submit the mmute of 
duration to precisely the same infinite senes of divisions as 
that to which we submit the mile of extension. And for any 
of the troublous mfimties of fimte space, we can find adequate 
antidotes in the equally potent infimties of finite time. The 
situation derives its poignancy from our remembenng the 
mfimty of mfinitesimal distances to be traversed, and our 
forgettmg the equal infinity of infinitesimal durations which 
by their elapse are placed at the disposal of all that moves 

To this smiple solution of the puzzle, however, it may be 
objected that the question has merely been shifted from the 
possibihty of a movement %n time to the possibility of a 
movement of time Such phrases as “ an mfimty of durations 
at the disposal of the movmg body,” and ” the lapse of time,” 
beg the whole pomt, because, it wiU be claimed, it is as difficult 
to conceive how an infinite number of moments can elapse as it 
is to imderstand how the mfimty of distances can be traversed. 

To this objection I should answer that there is no more 
difficulty in conceivmg of the infimte divisibihty of a temporal 
penod than of a spatial distance , while as to the alleged diffi- 
culty of understandmg how or why time can elapse, it is no 
more significant than the question as to how or why space can 
extend. It is the self-evident nature of space to be mfinitely 
divisible into parts that extend. It is the equally self-evident 
nature of time to be infimtely divisible mto parts that elapse. 
The former is admitted as obvious, so why should the latter 
be objected to ? When the objector speaks of tune itself as 
movmg, and thus mvolvmg a recurrence of the puzzle about 
motion, he speaks improperly. The lapse of time is not a motion, 
but rather the condition of motion. To conceive of time as 
moving, it would be necessary to conceive of another more 
basic time m which or through which it moved ; and that 
would be as nonsensical and futile as to demand another and 
more basic space to provide a place in which space might extend. 

In short, we must repeat that the motion of bodies revealed 
to the senses owes its apparent irrationahty to the careless 
claim that you cannot traverse an infinite number of distances 
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in a finite time. The Zenonian antinomy ceases to be formid- 
able, and rational analysis is restored to its normal harmony 
with sensory experience as soon as we reahze that fimte time 
is as infimtely divisible as finite space , and that consequently 
the one-to-one correspondence between a spatial and a tem- 
poral senes of intervals which all motion demands is adequately 
provided for by the very nature of time itself 

In the analysis here given no mention has been made of 
the points and instants in terms of whose correlation it is now 
customary to define motion The infinity of pomts which 
are present m every space do not constitute extension It is 
not the mfimty of pomts or mstants, but rather the infinity 
of side-by-side relations or extension-mtervals between the 
pomts, and the mfimty of lapses or succession-mtervals between 
the mstants, which are the really significant and adequate 
constituents of distance and of duration. And motion consists 
in the one-to-one correlation of those intervals rather than, 
as IS usually alleged, of the pomts and instants by which the 
intervals are bounded 

The advantage of takmg mtervals rather than their puncti- 
form boundaries as elements of the continua of space and time 
hes in the fact that while they are equal in their infimte number 
to the pomts and mstants (between each respective pair of 
which they obtain), they also possess what the latter lack, 
VIZ proportionality to the whole of which they are the parts 
A gamma mfimty of pomts is no nearer to constitutmg an 
inch than a mile, but the gamma infinity of " infinitieths ” 
of a mile is as adequate to make up a mile as is a gamma 
infinity of “ infinitieths ” of an mch to make up an inch 
The limit approached by a process of infinite division of a mile 
07 an hour is not a point or an instant hut the ” infinitieth ” of 
a mile or the " infinitieth” of an hour. The limiting elements of 
a mile or an hour are as wholesomely different from the limitmg 
elements of an inch or a second as are the concrete wholes 
which they respectively compose Pomts and instants are 
on the other hand not only hopelessly inadequate to make 
up any extension or duration, but thej^ are still more inadequate 
to differentiate one concrete magnitude from another The 
pomts in a mile, for example, are the same in kind and the same 
in number as the pomts m an inch If, per impossibile, the 
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punctiform elements were the only elements, there would be 
no difference between one concrete space or time and another ^ 

The hypothesis here set forth as to the relational character 
of the elements of space and time has the advantage, so to 
speak, of killing three birds with one stone. In the first place, 
it provides elements which, unhke pomts and mstants, are 
really adequate to constitute our concretely perceivable 
magnitudes of distance and duration. In the second place, 
the theory provides elements which are adequate (as pomts 
and instants are 7iot) to differentiate larger and smaller mag- 
nitudes from one another In the third place, the conception 
of motion as a one-to-one correlation of elemental extension- 
relations and succession-relations (rather than of pomts and 
instants) restores to motion its malienable character of 
transition from one place to another, whereas the orthodox 
mathematicians of our day oppose to our common sense a 
Neo-Eleatic conception of motion as a mere succession of static 
occupancies of positions by bodies which themselves never 
really change from one position to another. 

Zeno's puzzle as to how the swift-moving Achilles could 
overtake the slow-movmg tortoise, or, stated m its less pic- 
turesque but more genenc form, the puzzle as to how any 
movmg body can traverse an mfimte senes of steps in a finite 
tune, IS of histone and intrmsic mterest, but our excuse for 
treatmg it at such length rests upon the fact that it is perfectly 
typical of the whole senes of puzzles and antinomies which 
have been used by mystics and pragmatists, but most of all 
by sceptics, to justify their respective methodological theories. 
It best represents what we have termed the dialectical argu- 
ment for scepticism, for it seems to exhibit a hopeless conflict 
between reason and expenence, between what it is logically 
necessary to believe and what our senses compel us to beheve 
If this conflict were as irreconcilable as it appears, the sceptic 
would be correct in his view that the true nature of thmgs 
IS unknowable For the whole system of human knowledge 
rests upon the assumption that the conceptual laws of logic 
apply to the perceptual world of fact And if that assumption, 

‘ For a more detailed defence of tlic relational character of spatial and 
temporal elements as applied to the general problem of antinomies, and to 
Zeno's arrow-puzzle in particular, cf the author's article, "Ihc Antinom)," 
in Studies in the History of Ideas, Columbia University Press, 191S 
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which is held m common by both groups of intellectualists, 
i e. by empiricists no less than by rationalists, were to be 
proven false, we should have to choose either mysticism, which 
IS what rationalism becomes when it opposes itself to experi- 
ence ; or pragmatism, which is what empmcism becomes when 
it opposes itself to logic ; or scepticism, which repudiates 
all methods, whether mtellectualistic or anti-intellectuahstic, 
because it recognizes that a failure of either reason or experience 
would be the failure of both. And m such a crisis, the sceptic, 
on account of his more neutral and negative position, would 
come out best. It is then of the utmost importance to show 
that motion does not mvolve a conflict between sense and 
reason, and that m this typical case the dialectical argument 
for scepticism breaks down. 

And, finally, if the reader is dissatisfied with our solution 
of the puzzle, or if he doubts whether solutions could be found 
for the other puzzles and antinomies, the consideration of which 
we are compelled to omit, let him remember that a failure 
to solve a problem is not a proof of its insolubility, and that 
even if those aspects of reality mvolved m the puzzles of Zeno 
and m the antmomies of Kant stiU remam unknown, it by 
no means follows that the sceptic is right m believmg that 
reahty itself is unknowable. 


Ill 

The Physiological Argument. 

The sceptic, as we have seen, defends his position by 
appealing to the disagreements between philosophers, which 
from the earhest times down to the present day have prevailed 
in all departments of speculative thought And to this his- 
toncal argument he adds the dialectical argument based upon 
the seemingly hopeless contradictions and paradoxes which 
confront the mind when it endeavours to penetrate to the 
heart of things and to explain such basic concepts as motion 
and infinity But stronger and more familiar than either 
the appeal to history or the appeal to dialectic is the argument 
which we are now to consider This argument is based upon 
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what 'we know of the physical and physiological conditions 
of perception, and it denves its strength from the hopelessly 
indirect character of the process by which things and events 
spatially external to the percipient organism come to figure 
as objects of its experience This indirection of the perceptual 
process is by no means evident at first sight. Our pnmary 
and natural attitude is one of imphcit trust in the validity of 
perception and in the truth of our senses. “ Things are just 
what they seem,” and for an object to be perceived by me, 
it seems sufficient that the thing shall exist and that my 
eyes or other organs of perception shall be open and directed 
towards it The actual facts of the situation are, however, 
quite otherwise, and the naive confidence in the directness of 
perception and in the validity of immediate or perceptual 
judgments can be proved false so convincingly that no one 
who will take the trouble to attend to the evidence can remain 
unpersuaded. 

Let us consider a typical and familiar case of the perception 
of an object at a distance from the organism by means of the 
sense of sight. The object, we will suppose, is the sun. The 
entire act of seeing the sun reveals nothing of the conditions 
of its occurrence ; but we know that the sun is approximately 
ninety milhon miles distant, and that it gives off from its super- 
heated surface a complex system of electro-magnetic waves 
which travel through space to our eyes in about eight minutes 
These waves are refracted by the lens of the eye and brought 
to a focus on the retina. The retinal image then produces 
upon the sensitive terminals of the optic nerve some sort of 
mechanical, chemical, or electrical effect, which is transmitted 
along the nerve to the brain, and ultimately to those parts 
of the brain which are called the occipital lobes The dis- 
turbance thus produced in the visual region of the cerebral 
cortex is in turn modified by other processes in the brain, and 
then, and only then, does there occur what we call the percep- 
tion of the sun. The occurrence of this conscious perceptual 
expenence is either accompanied or immediate!}" followed by 
various currents of neural energy along the motor ner\*e-fibres 
leading from the brain to the muscles and glands. These 
efferent currents produce certain movements of the body, 
notable among which are adaptive movements of the sense- 
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organ through which the stimulus has originally entered the 
body, movements which result in perpetuating or enhancmg 
the stimulation, if pleasant, and in shutting it ofi or dimimshing 
it if unpleasant. Now, of the vanous physical and physio- 
logical processes which constitute the conditions for our seeing 
the sun, there is one which, though it is to be sure but a smgle 
term in a contmuous and normally uninterrupted process, is 
nevertheless m itself the necessary and sufficient determmer 
of our expenence of the sun. The condition to which I refer 
is the senson-motor state of the brain That brain-state, 
though normally produced by the sunlight stimulatmg the 
eye, would nevertheless give us a perception of the sun even 
if it were produced by a cause wholly withm the organism as 
IS approximately the case in the dreams of sleep and of dehnum 
In such circumstances, objects that have no existence outside 
the organism are nevertheless experienced as though they did 
so exist. And when, on the other hand, this requisite brain- 
state IS not produced, the other factors may be present without 
effect, so far as experience is concerned. Finally, not only is 
the given cerebral state universally present when the percep- 
tion is present, and universally absent when the perception 
is absent, but whenever the brain-state vanes in character 
or intensity, the perception varies concomitantly in character 
and intensity. 

Let us now examine more carefully the relation of the 
senson-motor bram-state (which is the one necessary and 
sufficient condition for perceiving the sun) and the actually 
existmg sun which starts the senes of effects that lead up to 
the brain-state If we represent the external object, m this 
case the sun, by Oe,and the objective bram-state that is finally 
produced by it and through which we perceive it as Ob, then 
we may indeed say that Ob depends upon or is a function of 
Oe In symbols Ob = f{Oe) ; but we must also realize that 
the brain state Ob depends upon or is a function, first, of the 
medium (ju) through which the light waves pass , second, of 
the ej^e or sense-organ (s) which is affected by the light-waves , 
third, of the nerve fibres and brain {b) through w'hich the sensor}’ 
current must pass We can then express the dependence of 
the final bram-state upon all these conditions by the equation 
Ob in, s, b), w'here the terms m, s, and b are inde- 
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pendent vanables,, any one of which may change without 
the others changing, but no one of which can change without 
affecting the last stage of the process which is the dependent 
variable Oh. Now, the sceptic argues from these facts that 
we can never be sure as to whether the expenence determined 
by Oh resembles the external object which is one, but only 
one of its causes. The sun appears to me to he yellow and round 
and in a certain position in the sky. What guarantee have I 
that the yellowness and roundness and the position assigned 
are really characters of the external cause rather than products 
of the medium (m), through which the sun’s light must pass, or 
of the sense-organ (s) and hrain (b) which must he affected before 
we can have the perception ^ In short, the sun as it is in itself, 
may he entirely different in colour, shape, and position from what 
it appears to he 

To this physiological argument for scepticism there are 
three answers Let us consider them in turn 

I. The phenomenalist’s answer. With phenomenalistic rela- 
tivism as a form of pragmatism we were made familiar in the 
preceding chapter. We saw there that the relativist tended 
to identify the true with the believed, or at least with the 
best in the way of belief From the identification of the true 
with the believed to the identification of the real with the 
experienced is but a short step. It is from the point of view 
of this second identification that the phenomenalist makes 
his answer to the sceptic’s argument. To the challenge to 
explain how we can know the nature of thmgs in themselves 
when we expenence them only m relation to the complex 
media and organs of perception, the phenomenalist boldly 
answers * There are no things in themselves, hut only things in 
relation to our experience There is no “ reality ” hidden 
behind the veil of sensory appearance ; the appearances of 
things are their reality And for the sceptic to bewail the fact 
that we can know nothing but appearances is as silly as it would 
be to bewail the fact that we have nothing to wear but clothes, 
and nothmg to eat but food Suppose 3^ou know just how an 
object would look and sound and smell in any relation or situa- 
tion in which you might be confronted with it Would you 
want to know anything more about it ^ Would there indeed 
be anything more about it to know ? 
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To what extent can the sceptic meet this reply of the 
phenomenalist ? In my opimon he can meet it half-way. He 
will have to admit that appearances are real, but he need not 
admit that they are the whole of reahty. Granted that things 
have a nature of their own that is what it is mdependently 
of whether or not there is produced that complex series of their 
efiects upon which our perception of them depends, it would, 
nevertheless, be of comparatively little value to attain a know- 
ledge of that nature an sich unless we could couple with it a 
knowledge of its appearances fiir uns. Knowledge of appear- 
ance is revealed to us immediately m the sensory expenence 
of how thmgs look, how they feel, how they sound and 
smell and taste. There are, to be sure, certain contemporary 
pragmatists who do not regard this immediate revelation of 
the quahties of thmgs as knowledge at aU. They speak of it 
as merely data, and claim that knowledge begins only when 
one goes beyond the circle of his present perceptions and begins 
to anticipate and reconstruct. These philosophers say that 
every case of knowledge is a case of judgment, winch may be 
either true or false , and that a sense-perception is a natural 
event hke a thunder-storm, and not a judgment at all. Now, 
as a matter of fact, I think it could easily be shown that every 
perception, besides reveahng a certam group of quahties, 
does also point beyond itself and contain an anticipatory 
judgment which would make it cognitive, even m the sense 
required. (The perception of a straight stick which appears 
bent because partly immersed in water carries with it the 
anticipation that the tactual and other quahties of the stick 
would appear at later moments m the position which they are 
now seen to occupy. The expectation would be disappointed, 
and therem consists the error So it was with the dog in .^sop’s 
fable, who saw the reflection in the water of the bone he was 
carrjnng, snatched at the shadow and lost the reahty.) We 
can keep ourselves from acting upon these false appearances, 
and so make them practically innocuous , but usuaUj'’ we 
cannot eradicate them. Thus, when someone says that 
perception itself never deceives and that it is only inference 
based upon perception that can be in error, we may assent, 
v.oth the pro\nso, ho\\ ever, that there never was and never will 
be a perception that does not carry with it some degree of 
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inference beyond the present moment. From this standpomt 
the question as to whether we speak of “ errors of sense ” or 
of “ errors of inference mseparable from sense ” becomes 
a purely verbal matter not worthy of further discussion. In 
either case we must recognize that these errors of immediate 
or unconscious perceptual mference are a class qmte distinct 
from those of conscious or indirect inference. 

But quite apart from this mferential aspect of perception 
(which is subject to error) I think the phenomenahst is quite 
nght m holding that sensation, as such, is reahty, and that 
the immediate appearance of the quahties of things in percep- 
tion is knowledge. It is perhaps the only kind of knowledge 
that can never be m error That a pain from which I am 
suffenng is caused by my tooth may be an error, but that I 
am suffenng from a pain that appears like a toothache cannot 
possibly be an error. That what I dream is real is in all 
probabihty false, but that my dreaming itself is real cannot 
possibly be false The phenomenahst, then, can always answer 
to the sceptic that there is at least something that is known 
and known with absolute certamty, viz the qualities that 
appear at each present moment of our waking life (The 
refusal to apply the name “ knowledge ” to that which is the 
most certain of all knowledge is hardly more than a passing 
terminological vagary) And that this knowledge of the 
momentary and relative appearance of things is a knowledge 
that is worth having can be seen by considenng a case in 
which it IS lackmg A person bom blind can leam the science 
of optics and can know that the sun gives forth waves of 
visible hght that vary in frequency from 400 tnUions per 
second to 760 trillions per second He may leam further 
that these vibration rates, when they stimulate a normal 
eye, produce expenences of specific quahties which are as 
different from tones and odours as tones and odours are from 
one another, and that these specific quahties are given the 
names, red, yellow, green, blue, violet , and all such knowledge 
acquired by the man bom blind is worth having, and is by 
no means possessed by all men, even by all who can see , but 
it does not and cannot console him for his ignorance of what 
the specific qualities are. With the colours themselves he 
has no acquaintance. And in addition to his conceptual 
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knowledge of their physical nature he would give much to 
know how they appear, and to reahze just what kind of sensory 
expenence it was that a normal man called by the name 
" red/' I thmk that all of us have the cravmg for the irre- 
placeably intimate knowledge of reahty that comes only 
through perception ; and that while we recognize fully the 
worth of indirect and conceptual knowledge, we would not 
wilhngly rest content with it alone. 

In short, the phenomenahst is nght in emphasizing our 
knowledge of appearances, and the sceptic is wrong in dis- 
regarding it But, on the other hand, the phenomenahst goes 
too far when he claims not only that appearances are real, 
but that they make up the whole of reality, and that in knowing 
them we know all that there is to be known. The sceptic 
can still claim that there is a vahd meanmg in the question 
as to the nature of things in themselves, independently of 
their appearances, and that we should all of us desire to know 
what that inner nature of thmgs is. The nature of a thing m 
itself is real, but it is not somethmg incommensurably different 
from its appearances, and, therefore, hopelessly unattainable 
to our knowledge We can think of it as simply the most 
central and most privileged of its appearances, i e. as the 
appearance of the thing to itself. For example if I have m 
my mind a thought which I am trymg to convey to others by 
various actions — as in pla3ang charades — ^to one of my com- 
panions my actions will suggest one thmg, to a second another, 
to a third still another, and so on. But behind these more or 
less accurate impressions of my meanmg there will be the 
meaning itself, that is the meanmg as it is for me. It follows 
from the nature of the thing in itself as thus conceived that 
there are two possible ways of learmng its nature in any given 
case ■ (i) directly and absolutely by bei7tg it (each knows his 
own states, and only his ovm states, in this intimate way) ; 
(2) indirectl}^ and approximately by calculating the single 
and invariant element in the changing variety of appearances. 
For the appearance of a thmg is nothing but the effect that is 
produced by the action of the thing upon a recipient. And as 
the effect would always be a repetition of the cause, except 
in so far as modified by the medium through which the thing 
acts, it will be possible, by companng diverse effects (due 
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to diversity of media) of the same cause, to eliminate 
the influence of the media and approximate the nature of the 
cause : The more complete the diversity of its appearances 
or extrinsic nature, the closer will be our approximation to 
its intnnsic nature The manner of making this advance 
beyond a knowledge of mere appearance can best be understood 
by considermg the scientist’s answer to the physiological 
argument for scepticism. 

2 . The scienhst’s answer When the sceptic argues that an 
object, such as the sun, may be different m colour, in shape, 
m position, and m size from what it is perceived as being, the 
scientist assents , but he subscnbes neither to the sceptic’s 
pessimistic despair at these possibilities, nor to the phenome- 
nahst’s optimistic disregard of them. He undertakes to study 
the appearances with a view to distinguishing the quahties 
due to the physical and physiological media through which 
the object appears, from the quahties of the object itself. 
He finds that the apparent size of the sun or of any other 
object is a function of its real size and of its distance, and having 
ascertained its distance by the parallax method, and having 
measured the size of the sun’s image, he then uses his knowledge 
of optics to calculate the actual size of an object which at a 
given distance projects an image of a given size. Having thus 
learned the real size of the sun, he no longer cares whether it 
appears m perception as small as a saucer or as large as a wash- 
tub The scientist then proceeds to determine the angular 
position of the sun As m the case of the apparent size, he 
finds that the apparent position is a function of several 
vanables . {a) the refraction of the air , (6) the distance of 
the observer from the sun , (c) the velocity of hght , {d) the 
earth’s velocity of rotation ; and (e) another factor which is 
independent of the observer’s relation to the sun, and which 
■may be called the sun’s objective position or its position with 
reference to the fixed stars 

The refractive power of the air can be empmcally deter- 
mined and allowed for , the velocity of hght has been 
measured , the distance from the sun to the earth is knovm, 
as IS also the angular velocity of the earth's rotation, winch 
is responsible for the apparent diurnal motion of the sun 
around the earth. Suppose the shght effect of the air’s refrac- 
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tion upon the sun’s apparent position to have been allowed 
for, we should then calculate in terms of the sun’s distance 
and the velocity of hght, the time taken by the hght to pass 
from the sun to the earth. This time is approximately eight 
mmutes. The news of the sun that we get by means of our 
eyes is then known to be eight minutes old, and what we 
perceive as the sun at any moment is really not the sun as it 
is at the moment of perception, but the sun as it was eight 
minutes ago Now, eight minutes ago the sun was east of its 
present position just the amount of angular distance which 
the earth has rotated m eight mmutes As the earth rotates 
through 360 degrees in twenty-four hours, it rotates in eight 
minutes i-J-o-th 3 ^° degrees, which is 2 degrees. Therefore, 
apart from the aberration due to refraction, the sun’s true 
position at any moment is 2 degrees west of its apparent position 
at that moment ^ 

We come next to the determination of the objective shape 
of the sun In direct perception, and also when viewed 
indirectly through its image upon a reflecting surface or photo- 
graphic plate, the sun appears as a circular disc. Now, there 
are vanous shapes which will project circular images upon 
flat surfaces A circular disc itself voll project such an image, 
if the direction of the light is perpendicular to it ; an elhptical 
disc will also produce a circular shadow if inchned at a suitable 
angle to the direction of the hght , so would an ellipsoid , so, 

* Inasmuch as the sun affects the earth by gravity (noticeably in the 
phenomenon of the tides), as well as by hght, and as gravity is (or has been) 
supposed to be instantaneous in its transmission, it should be possible to 
calculate the true position of the sun with respect to the earth at any moment, 
by observing the state of the tide at the moment and ehminating the effect 
of the moon’s participation The gravitating effect of the near-by earth 
upon the fluids in the semi-circular canals and in other parts of our body is 
so much ■greater than that of the far-off sun that our senses are not suffi- 
ciently delicate to perceive directly the internal tidal strams due to the 
latter , but vere it not for this purely practical obstacle there would be no 
theoretical difficulty in our perceiving instantaneously through a ” sense of 
gravity” events upon the sun which would only be perceived by the eyes 
eight mmutes after they had occurred The relation betw'een vnsual per- 
ception and this hypothetical perception through gravity would then be 
analogous to the familiar relation between the visual and auditory percep- 
tion of evamts a few- hundred yards distant, as when we see the axe of the 
v.oodchoppcr across the valley strike the wood several seconds before wc 
hear it strike 

Vliethtr the ability’ to use gravity’ to ascertain the positions of the 
heavenly bodies would or would not put a quietus upon anj of the paradoxes 
of the Thcoiy of Relativity ” in nhysics, must be left to the ph> sicists 
themselves to say ‘ See footnote on p 2 
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finally, would a sphere. The mere appearance m perception 
of circulanty leaves open all of these possibihties as to the 
sun’s actual shape But the fact that the earth is found to 
go around the sun m the course of the year, and that its axis 
IS inchned to the plane of its orbit, and that, nevertheless, the 
sun’s image is always circular, is mcompatible with any of 
the possible shapes of the sun, except only that of the sphere. 
The sun’s real shape is thus mferred to be sphencal, as the only 
means of bringing consistency into the system of its appearances. 

There remains to be determmed only the colour To us, 
m perception it appears yellow ; what is it m itself, inde- 
pendently of its relation to us ? The first thing that the 
scientist discovers with respect to this problem is that the 
wave motions, or electro-magnetic vibrations that cause us 
to perceive light, are of different frequencies, and that to 
each colour there corresponds a given frequency. These, 
vibration rates are mdependent of the surface upon which the 
hght falls and of the distance which they have traversed ; 
they are a function only of the vibrations of the atoms on the 
surface of the lummous ob] ect from which they proceed There 
is then no doubt that the vibratory basis of colour-quality is 
an objective or mtnnsic property of the thmgs which appear 
coloured In our chosen instance of the sun, the situation is 
comphcated by the fact that the sun’s rays contam all of the 
vibration rates, and that m passing through the air these rates 
are affected by the nature and density of that medium. To 
clear the issue of this comphcation, let us consider the case of 
an approximately monochromatic or smgle-coloured object, 
such as grass, which can be seen from a distance so short that 
the intervening air has no appreciable effect upon the lummous 
vibrations Knowing, as w^e do, that the surface of the grass 
has the same vibration-rate as the hght that falls upon our 
retina, can we infer that the green quahty itself is also a property 
of the grass, or must we beheve that the quahty of greenness 
is, m reahty, a property only of the energy of the stimulus after 
it has been modified by the optic nerve and bram ? Between 
these two alternative answers it is not easy to decide, and the 
sceptic can enjoy a measure of tnumph For with respect 
to colour, and also with respect to sound and tlie otlier non- 
quantitative or so-caUed secondary qualities, he can declare 
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that we really do not know to what extent the qualities of the 
objects themselves are the same as what they are experienced 
as being But this tnumph of the physiological argument 
IS mitigated by two considerations First, whether or not the 
secondary qu^ties are properties of objects apart from their 
relation to the sentient orgamsm is a problem that is unim- 
portant from the standpoint of practical common sense. 
Second, it is also unimportant from the standpomt of physical 
science 

First • The problem is unimportant from the standpomt of 
common sense, because from that standpomt we are interested 
only m the appearance of thmgs, i e. in the way they will 
affect us from different pomts of view. We do not care, for 
example, whether there is m a dish of ice-cream a quahty similar 
to the quality of pleasantness which we expenence m tasting 
it. That it produces that quahty in us is suf&cient to justify 
us m callmg it pleasant, and to demand more than this would 
be to pry into the private character of the delicacy, with which, 
as an article of diet, we have no interest whatever. As it is 
with the pleasantness or unpleasantness of a food, so it is with 
the colour of an object like grass or the sun We ascribe to 
an object the quahty of green or of yellow on the sole and 
sufficient ground that at ordmary distances, and with ordmary 
eyes, it produces the expenence of green or of yellow. 

Secondly The problem of the objective reahty of the 
secondary quahties apart from their relations to our sense- 
organs IS unimportant for ordmary physical science because, 
so far as we can discover, the behaviour of physical objects 
IS entirely determined by the purely quantitative properties 
of Size, shape, distance, mass, velocity, etc , and any quahties, 
such as colour, sound, and odour, which they might conceivably 
possess, are totally meffective or “ epi-phenomenal " 

This problem, although unimportant from the standpoints 
of science and of common sense, does possess a certain meta- 
physical interest, and it is not msoluble, but only unsolved 
from the lack of certain empirical data which may at any tune 
be furmshed to us If, for example, we knew precisely the 
alteration imdergone by the energy' of a stimulus in passing 
from the physical medium of ether or air to the physiological 
media of sensor3^ ner\'e and brain, we could form an estimate 
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as to the degree of difference between the specific quahties 
of colour and sound residing in the objects themselves, and the 
specific quahties which appear m perception Were the energies 
in our brain, which immediately condition the experience of 
green, identical m nature with the hght-vibrations emitted 
from a luminous body, there would be no reason for doubting 
that greenness itself was an mtrmsic quahty of that which 
appeared green At first thought, it seems highly improbable 
that this IS the case, for the optic nerve is a very different 
medium from the etner which carries the stimulus from the 
object to the eye And yet it may be that the difference which 
the stimulus undergoes in passmg from the extra-orgamc to 
the intra-organic medium is not so great as is usually thought. 
Though the velocity of propagation in the nerve is enormously 
slower than that of hght, there is some evidence that the 
vibration-rate with which the colour is correlated undergoes 
no change m passing from the object to the brain ^ 

But whether this is so or not, the problem is in no sense 
transcendental, for the degree to which the secondary quahties 
of objects resemble the quahties which they appear to have 
would be learned by an extension of the same empincal methods 
which science already uses to tell us of the degree to which the 
pnmary or quantitative properties of objects resemble those 
which appear in perception 

To sum up the answer which the physical scientist makes 
to the sceptic’s doubt about the truth of perception is to 
proceed, by a comparison of perceptual data, to measure the 
errors and aberrations due to the perceptual mechanism, 
and thus attam to a conception of the objective order of 
nature which, at least on the quantitative side, possesses 
a probabihty approaching certainty 

3 The logician's answer. The last of the three typical 
answers that may be made to the physiological argument for 
scepticism is of a purely logical character. We may pomt 


* For some interesting evidence in support of this possibility the reader 
IS referred to Dr Sumner’s account of his experiments on the flatfish ("The 
Adjustment of Flatfishes to Various Backgrounds," Journal of Experimental 
Zoology, lo, No 4) and to Professor Pitkin's comments thereon [The New 
licahsm, pp 397 fl ) The ability of the flatfish to reproduce on his skin 
the pattern presented to his eye would seem to indicate that the energy- 
complex ivas not much distorted by its passage through the labj*nnth of the 
central nervous system 
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out to the sceptic that his argument is stultified by the fact 
that his conclusion contradicts the premises by which it was 
proved. The conclusion is that knowledge is mvahd; the 
premises assert the vahdity of that branch of knowledge 
which discloses the indirect and comphcated mechanism of 
perception. That is to say, the sceptic, who uses the physio- 
logical argument, begins by assuming the existence of ether, 
and air, and nerves, and brain ; usmg these media to show that 
any given perception may misinterpret its objects, he finally 
concludes Ihat all knowledge that is founded on perception is 
doubtful. He should go on to say that, therefore, the physical 
and physiological conceptions on which his argument rested 
are equ^y doubtful, thus cutting away the ground from under 
his feet This flaw in the logic of the sceptic is not confined 
to the physiological argument for scepticism, although it is 
more flagrant and obvious there than elsewhere. If we 
generahze the situation, it amounts to this : The only way to 
prove one proposition doubtful is by assuming other propo- 
sitions which are not doubtful, from which it follows that 
any attempt to prove the sceptic’s doctrine that all propo- 
sitions are doubtful is bound to be self-contradictory. This 
Logician’s Answer ” is not a refutation of the sceptic’s con- 
clusion, but only of his positive arguments m support of that 
conclusion. It leaves his contention not disproven, but only 
unproven. And it remams conceivable that the sceptic’s 
assertion that nothing can he known is really true even though 
all arguments in its favour are false. 

Our examination has shown that the sceptic’s conclusion 
from the Physiological Argument is not warranted by the 
premises, and that there are three specific ways of attacking 
it, which we have termed the answer of the Phenomenahst, 
the answer of the Scientist, and the answer of the Logician. 

The phenomenalist’s answer showed that even if our 
knowledge of objects were limited to a knowledge of their 
appearances or efiects, it would still be decidedly worth while , 
the scientist’s answer revealed the way in which the good 
knowledge of effects can be used to give us the still better 
knowledge of the causes that produce the effects, the collective 
data of many perceptions bemg employed to eliminate the 
error or distortion in any given perception ; and finally the 
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logician’s answer disclosed the fact that no proposition can be 
regarded as proved false except by assuming some other 
proposition to be true, and that, therefore, the physiological 
argument for scepticism commits a contradiction when it 
calmly appeals to the truth of the physical and physio- 
logical laws of perception m order to prove that ail truth is 
unattainable 

We must now turn to the last of the four proofs of scepticism, 
that which we named “ the psychological argument.” 


IV 

The Psychological Argument. 

The argument for scepticism which we are now to consider 
is more radical and far-reaching m its claims than any of the 
three already examined It resembles the physiological argu- 
ment in denying our nght to be certain of thmgs beyond the 
data of immediate experience, but it emphasizes the temporal 
rather than the spatial difficulties of self-transcendence. 
Whereas the foinier argument was content to pomt out the 
difficulty of learning what is the real nature of bodies outside 
us m space, the present argument challenges our nght to beheve 
in anythmg that hes beyond the moment of time m which the 
perception takes place Our own experience of an hour 
hence or an hour smce are, it is claimed, as much be37ond our 
knowledge as is the nature of the Mdky Way. The psychological 
sceptic impugns the vahdity of memoiy and the vahdity of 
anticipation, and leaves us prisoners of the present mstant, 
cut off from all knowledge of the future 

In analysing the grounds for this most sweeping attack 
upon the possibihty of knowledge, we shall do well to begin 
by considermg whether theie is any essential difierence between 
the vahdity of memory and the validity of anticipation 
At first sight there would appear to be a marked difference 
between the inaccessibihty of the past and that of the future 
Memory at its best gives us what is apparently a direct expen- 
ence of our own past, and the feehng of certainty accompanying 
it may be as great as that accompanying the apprehension of 
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present sensations Anticipation of the future never presents 
itself with this determinateness or directness It possesses 
always an inferential rather than an immediate character. 
A mistake m memory is like a hallucmation ; whereas a 
mistake m anticipation is counted as error of calculation. 
Despite this difierence, however, mistakes in memory do 
certainly occur Events that we have frequently heard about 
or imagmed often come to have that pecuharly mtimate and 
famihar character that makes us rank them as "" remembered,” 
even though they may never have happened And even in 
what is called primary memory, or the experience of the just 
past, error is possible, as when m hstemng to a clock we are 
conscious of its havmg struck a certain number of tunes, though 
in fact it may have struck either one more or one less times 
than our present consciousness registers In short, anythmg 
that we assert about a time other than the time when we make 
the assertion may be erroneous 

The psychological sceptic, however, does not as a rule base 
his main argument on the occasional fallibihty of the memory 
expenences. He prefers rather to deal with the vastly 
broader field of mference to the future 

We shall, therefore, consider this phase of the argument 
first, and return later to the questions raised by the errors 
of memory. 

Let us suppose, then, that the sceptic concedes to us the 
correctness of our memories of the past, but challenges our 
claim to go beyond what has been experienced and assert 
anythmg of the future How shall we answer him ? We 
beheve, for example, that water will contmue to quench fire, 
and that bodies will continue to gravitate, and we hold these 
behefs on the strength of experience. The sceptic reminds us 
that we have only experienced the fire and water of yesterday, 
and that consequently an assertion about the fire and water 
of to-morrow cannot be based upon experience We may 
reply that past expenence has shown that certain sequences 
of phenomena are constant, and that the attraction of bodies 
and the quenching of fire by water are examples of these 
invariable relations We call them laws of nature, and all 
our plans and actions, the most immediate and trivial, as well 
as the most remote and far-seemg, are based on the assumption 
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of their validity for the future. This assumption that relations 
which have been found constant m the past will be equally 
constant m the future is the assumption of the uniformity of 
nature We must be careful not to interpret it as a denial of 
change It does not tell us that the future will resemble the 
past m all respects. It does, m fact, explicitly provide for 
change, for it tells us not only that relations that have been 
found permanent or causal wiU contmue permanent or causal, 
but also that relations that have been found vanable or casual 
will contmue vanable or casual. Thus, my expectation that 
my future hands at whist will be different from those held in 
the past, is as truly based upon my behef in the uniformity 
of nature ” as my behef that the gravitative behaviour of 
bodies will not be different in the future from what it has been 
in the past. 

This IS perhaps a sufficient statement as to the meamng 
and importance of the Umformity of Nature, but it is not a 
sufficient answer to the sceptic. For he has not denied the 
importance of this pnnciple as the basis of all induction and 
all mtelhgent behaviour. On the contrary, he has admitted 
it and even emphasized it as the one and only basis of our 
assertions about the future. His challenge is addressed, not 
to its importance, but to its vahdity What reason have we 
for supposing that it will contmue to be true ^ Granting that 
nature’s laws have exhibited constancy in the past, why may 
they not change and cease to be constant to-morrow ^ 

There are two answers that have been made to this final 
attack of the sceptic, and to my mind they are neither of them 
satisfactory The first is the answer of the logician and philo- 
sopher, John Stuart Mill. Mill declared that the umformity 
of nature was itself proved by past experience He pom ted 
out that aU that is now the past had once been the future, 
that consequently futures are not new things, but have often 
been experienced and their resemblance to their pasts been 
noted, and that when we now make statements about futunty, 
we are making statements about something that is familiar. 
The short answer to the argument of Mill is the sceptic’s 
remmder that it begs the question. Mill assumes that because 
the future has resembled the past in the past, it will continue 
to do so. 
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If nature is uniform, then its uniformity will continue; 
but whether it is uniform is the very point to be proved The 
futures that we have experienced do not include the future that 
now confronts us, and we cannot argue from old futures to new, 
or from the fact that the uniformity of nature has been found 
true up to the present to the conclusion that it will be found 
true in the future 

The second attempt to meet the sceptic’s doubt as to whether 
nature’s laws wiU contmue to hold is based upon a considera- 
tion that we have already mentioned, namely the importance 
and even the necessity of belief, if we are to act at all The 
argument can be stated as follows : Whatever behef is necessaiy 
for action must be true The behef in the uniformity of 
nature is necessary for action, therefore it must be true. We 
may grant the second or minor premise ; but the major premise 
is doubtful, if not false There are many cases m which an 
action presupposes a belief that is not true. For example . 
a prisoner would never plan for his escape, except on the behef 
that he had a chance to succeed. His guardians, however, 
may all the time have been cognizant of his efforts with the 
result that he has had at no time any chance to succeed Or 
agam, prior to an earthquake, the actions of the unsuspecting 
inhabitants are based upon the behef that the earth wdl remain 
qmet. The existence of this belief in no way obstructs the 
catastrophe that falsifies it I should not start wntmg this 
sentence unless I believed that I should live to finish it, yet I 
may be stricken at any moment. This is enough to show that 
the fact that a behef is necessary to action does not make the 
behef true, and that the principle of the uniformity of nature 
cannot be theoreticall}’- justified by its indispensabihty for 
practice If at this pomt we turn sulky and ask the sceptic 
whether he seriously expects us to give up our belief in the 
uniformity of nature because of his arguments, or whether 
he himself permits his logic to weaken his belief, he will retort 
that we have nussed the point He neither desires nor hopes 
to weaken our behef m the future ; he wishes only to show 
that that behef (which he shares with us) is a pure act of faith, 
biologically and psychologically necessary, but without a shadow 
of logical pistijicaiion Let us believe, by all means, he would 
say, only let us as philosophers be frank enough and humble 
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enough to admit that the entire system of common-sense 
expectation and scientific prediction, m so far as it is based 
upon the assumption of the uniformity of nature, is based not 
upon reason, but upon will and faith And there are many 
who will feel, after the first shock to their pnde, that faith or 
instinct is not, after all, such a bad foundation for living. 
But IS what is good enough for mere hving really good enough 
for science and philosophy ? 

There is, however, one line of defence agamst the psycho- 
logical argument for scepticism which we have not yet tned, 
and before surrendering unconditionally, it may be worth 
while to examme it. It rests upon a certam interpretation of 
causahty and of the law of probabihty, and we may approach it 
through the followmg considerations 

There are two conceivable kinds of conjunctions between 
things Dependent or causal conjunctions and independent 
or casual conjunctions. A causal conjunction would be a 
relation in which one thmg " influences,” ” enforces,” or 
“ deterimnes ” another thmg Such a relation, if it existed, 
would be entirely independent of the particular times and 
places m which the thmgs related were located It would 
concern the natures of the things and not their specific positions 
m the spatio-temporal system 

It is important to note that no claim is made here to assert 
the reality of this kmd of relation, but only to assert its meaning. 
Causahty may have no more reality than a dragon or a 
mermaid, it may be a pure product of the human imagmation ; 
but just as we have a perfectly clear knowledge of the meaning 
of centaurs and mermaids, so we have a perfectly clear notion 
of causahty or enforcement David Hume, the philosopher 
who most successfully attacked the reality or validit})^ of the 
notion of cause, was himself quite clear as to its meaning 
Had he not been, his attack would itself have been meaningless 
Now, besides the causal relation, we conceive of relations that 
are casual Casual relations are the negative of causal If 
two events axe such that there is nothing m the nature of one 
to necessitate or enforce the presence of the other, we call 
them independent, and when they occur together ve sa}'' that 
their con j" unction is casual And so long as w'c continued to 
beheve that they were independent, we should continue to call 
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their conjunction casual, even though we alwaj^s experienced 
them together. The relations in our world undoubtedly 
appear to be both causal and casual They may be as they 
appear, or they may be all causal, or all casual. There are, 
undoubtedly, many relations which first appear to be causal 
and are afterward judged to be casual. Thus to many 
primitive and primitively mmded folk, things and the names 
by which they are called appear to have an intrinsic and 
quasi-causal affimty. This is comically illustrated by the 
sa5dng : “ The swme is rightly so called,” and by the classic 
query as to how the astronomers discovered the names of the 
stars Again, many people who are called superstitious get 
a stnkmg feehng of causal connection between any two events 
which are surprismg or strongly exciting, as when a death 
follows upon the breakmg of a mirror or upon the sitting down 
of thirteen at the table. On reflection we become convmced 
that such conjunctions are casual, and we call the inference 
from mere sequence to consequence the fallacy of Post hoc 
ergo propter hoc. Now, these feelmgs of necessary connection 
are so untrustworthy and have been so often discredited, that 
even m the cases in which they are felt strongly by all of us 
(as for example when motion follows the application of muscular 
effort or force) ibis unsafe to trust them We should be willing 
to admit that all of them may be illusory. We should, how- 
ever, be equally willing to recognize the alternative possibihty , 
and if the feehng or appearance of necessity were all we had as 
evidence, we should have to leave the question undecided 

We have, however, an mdirect way of testmg the matter. 
If the conjunction of the events A and B were really causal, 
the second event would follow the first, except when some 
counter-actmg cause was present And if, m order to avoid 
this comphcation of counter-actmg causes, we define a cause 
as an unopposed tendency to produce an event, we may say that 
every cause would be followed at all tunes by its effect 
Keeping this in mind, let us consider what would be the case 
if the conjunction were casual mstead of causal Here the 
average frequency of the happening together of the two 
events would be measured by the product of the average 
frequencies of the events taken separately Thus, if the 
average frequency of a penny’s f allin g heads up is h, then the 
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average frequencies with which two independent but similar 
pennies will fall heads up is f x J ^ And if the average 
frequency of a die falling six up is and the average frequency 
of drawmg a heart from a pack of cards is J, the average 
frequency of drawmg a heart and throwmg a six together 
would be J X I = And the average frequency with 
which this casual conjunction would occur twice consecutively 
would be ; three times consecutively, ^ times 

consecutively (7^)”. Now the reason why the average 
frequency of a die falhng six up is ^ is that there are five 
possible ways in which a die can fall without fallmg six up, 
and one possible way m which it can fall six up. The raho 
of the number of ways in which an event can happen in a given 
situation to the number of ways in which it both can happen 
and fail to happen, is called the probability of the event. This 

h 

fraction might be sTObolized as = where h = the number 

h + h 

of ways the event could happen and h the number of ways it 
could fail to happen. It is obvious that the probability- 
fraction for any event will always he between o and i, for the 
positive mteger formmg the numerator cannot be less than i 
and the positive mteger forming the denominator cannot be 
less than the numerator Of course, it is assumed in this 
defimtion that the units themselves are all equal, and that there 
IS no reason for prefemng any one way of happenmg (or failmg 
to happen) to any other 

From the meaning of probability as above defined it is 
evident that if the probability of a given event happenmg 

is — , the probabihty of its not happenmg is i — — • And as 

m m 

any conjunction of events must be either causal or casual, the 
probability of its being causal will be one minus the probabihty 
of its bemg casual Thus the pnnciple of probability which 
is pnmanly a law for measunng casual conjunctions, i e 
conjunctions of independent events, has the pecuhar virtue 
of enabling us to measure the probability that a series of 
conjunctions is causal rather than casual In other words, 
the law of chances contains a measure of its own applicability 
to a given mateual Before showing how this feature of the 
prmciple of probability enables us to answer the sceptic's 
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attack upon the uniformity of nature, I wish to make the point 
clear by considering one or two simple illustrations of its 
workmg 

We are, let us say, pla5dng cards with an acquamtance of 
whose honesty we know very httle. We observe that when 
he deals the cards he holds the winning hand. The question 
would suggest itself * Is the conjunction of dealing and 
winning casual or causal ^ As the probability decreased of the 
repetition of conjunctions bemg casual — an honest run of 
luck — the probabUity of a causal or dishonest relationship 
would mcrease If the coincidences were sufficiently numerous, 
we should infer a causal connection, even in the face of a reputa- 
tion for honesty. Again, suppose we are asked to examine 
the claims of a mmd-reader by thmking of some object, say 
a certain card, and then requestmg him to name it There is 
one chance m ffity-two that without any causal relation between 
our mmds he would think of the same card that we thought of 
If mstead of a smgle card we thought of a sequence of ten, 
twenty, thirty, the probabihty of his guesses bemg successful 
apart from some causal connection would be 

and the most sceptical observer would soon be forced 
to admit the probabihty of a causal connection The precise 
pomt at which the admission would be made would depend 
on the mdi\idual’s prt'-existmg prejudice against the existence 
of a causal connection of the type under investigation Thus 
in the case of telepathy, the disbelief among the great majority 
of psychologists is so strong that if they had to assign it a 
measure they would very likely say that there is not one 
chance in a tnUion of there being any such thing as a causal 
influence through non-sensory channels of one mind upon 
another. To a person holdmg such a behef, a train of apparently 
telepathic happenmgs, the antecedent probability of which, 
as mere casual conjunctions, would be less than a tnlhonth, 
would be necessary m order to produce conviction. 

Of course, we must remember that masmuch as the ante- 
cedent improbability of any specific combination of events is 
great m proportion to its complexity, the combmation that 
IS to be e\ndence of causal connection must not only be of 
great antecedent improbability, but must also be sucli as 
vould be inevitable if the causal connection held Thus, the 
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improbability of dealing yourself thirteen trumps at whist is 
no greater than the antecedent improbabihty of any specific 
hand that is actually held. It is the improbable that always 
happens Yet, as there is a motive, and so a possible cause 
for deahng a hand that would have a special significance, 
because of its value or because it was prophesied or designated 
beforehand, we should be pretty certain that if any such hand 
were dealt it would not be a mere comcidence. The ordinary 
hand, though equally improbable, is accepted as mere luck, 
because it has no precise correspondence to any pre-existing 
expectation or desire which might act as its cause 

Let us now apply our principle to those recurring sequences 
of events which are termed natural laws and which give nse 
to that behef m a uniformity of nature which is challenged 
by the sceptic. Water quenches fire ; fire melts ice ; bodies 
gravitate toward one another. Are these conjunctions casual 
or causal ^ The sceptic declares that they are casual, and that 
therefore there can be no rational ground for the belief that 
they will continue to be repeated m the future. We admit 
that he may be right ; that it is perfectly conceivable that the 
sequences which nature deals to us so regularly and repeatedly 
may be honest runs of luck and hence hkely at any moment to 
change While adimttmg this to be possible, we claim, however, 
the nght to entertam as equally possible the opposite hypo- 
thesis, VIZ. that nature may play with marked cards and loaded 
dice, and that each of her events (mdependently of the time and 
space of its occurrence) may possess as “ cause a power to 
produce or enforce another event as " effect Both hypo- 
theses are consistent with the facts as we know them Neither 
h5qDothesis can be proved with absolute finahty The only 
way and a sufficient way to decide between them is to ascertain 
which is the more probable ; and we claim the nght to do this 
by the same means that we should use in any other case m which 
the question at issue is whether a repeated conjunction of events 
IS casual or causal The probability that a conjunction is 
causal increases as the probability that it is casual decreases 
Let us take the case of water quenching fire YHiat is the 
probability that a fire would happen to go out at the moment 
when water was throivn upon it in a world in which there was 
no sucli thing as causal enforcement ? Let us assume that 
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little dependent upon the particular facts of expenence as are 
any of the laws of logic and mathematics For let there be 
conceived any two things or events whose probabilities are 


absolutely unknown. 

I 


Let - be the probability of one of 

JL ^ 

them and - the probahihty of the other ; then the probability 

y II 

that both of those imagined events are real is - x which 

II ^ y 

is less than either - or - no matter what the value of the 

^ y 

integers x and y For example, we have no idea what the 
probability is that the star Vega has a planet that is inhabited, 
but we are none the less certain that the probability that that 
star has two planets both of which are inhabited is less than 
the probabihty that at least one is inhabited. And in the same 
way it can be shown that of two events concemmg which 
nothing is known except that one is more complex than the 
other, the more complex is the less probable That is to say, 
an event (A) contammg the elements X, Y, and Z is less 
probable than an event (B) containing only the element X. 

The second objection which the sceptic may urge against 
our argument is based on the fact that “it is the improbable 
that is always happenmg “ , that the antecedent improbability 
of any situation in the concrete fullness of its relations to all 
other situations is infimtely great From which it follows that 
any possible combination of the world’s events is as improbable 
or as probable as any other, so that in the last analysis a Nature 
or World that was so constituted as to simulate perfectly the 
appearance of uniformity and causal law up to a certam time, 
e g the present, and then reverse itself and turn chaotic (which 
is the situation in the possibihty of which the sceptic believes), 
would be as mtnnsically probable as any other one of the 
infinity of conceivable arrangements of events This objection 
to our argument would be valid except for one thing it fails 
to consider that in addition to the totahty of casual arrange- 
ments of events no one of which is more probable than another 
there is also the alternative possibility which is mtnnsically 
as probable as the reign of chance a causal order And that 
one overlooked possibility is made overwhelming!}’' probable 
by the fact that the world, so far as observed, is just vJiat it 
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would be if the causal order were the real order. The case is 
precisely analogous to the whist game in which the acquaintance 
concerning whose honesty we were m complete ignorance 
invariably dealt himself all the trumps. We should accuse 
him of cheatmg, and he might reply by pointing out that the 
improbability of thirteen trumps m one hand was no greater 
than that of any other designated set of thirteen cards. We 
should be imconvinced just because his reply took no note of 
the fact that in addition to the trillions of equally probable 
casual combinations there was the simster alternative of a 
causal relation between his interest in havmg a trump hand 
and his manipulations of the cards And this overlooked 
alternative, however small the probabihty which we should 
ordmanly assign to it, would assume overwhelming proportions 
in such a contingency as an unvaried succession of all-trump 
hands. We could only accept the defence as vahd on the 
supposition that a causal relation was absolutely impossible. 
Such a supposition could never be justified in a card game, 
for there would be the possibihty, no matter how small its 
probabihty, of a causal connection And the same is true m 
the case of the appearance of uniformity in nature. In short, 
our whole argument in refutation of scepticism stands or falls 
with our claim that a causal order in nature with its guarantee 
of a continuance of uniformity in the future, is at least possible, 
and therefore admissible as a hypothesis. For if you are willmg 
to admit that it is possible at all, you can be compelled to 
admit that it is infinitely probable, by reason of the regularly 
repeated conjunctions of the events of experience. 

It wiU be remembered that at the outset of our exposition 
of the Psychological Argument for scepticism we stated the 
sceptic’s attack upon the validity of our memory of the past, 
but postponed any attempt to answer it until we had considered 
his graver challenge of our right to expect nature’s uniformity 
to continue into the future We are now in a position to return 
to the problem of memory, and we shall treat it in the hght of 
the pnnciple of probabihty which we have just been defending 
m connection with the problem of prediction. 

We start by concedmg to the sceptic that memory has 
sometimes been found to be in error, and that as nothing beyond 
the experience of the moment is absolutely certam it is at least 
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possible, or abstractly conceivable, that all our mem ones may 
be m error, and that what appears as our own past hfe together 
with everythmg that is related to it — ^in other words, the 
entire world — ^may be a dream from which at any moment 
we may awake Granted that this is a possibility, what is its 
probability ? 

The sceptic must believe that the chances m favour of this 
wholesale deception are even, or at least that they cannot be 
proved to be other than even ; we shall try to show that on 
the contrary they can be proved to have only an mfinitesimal 
or negligible degree of probabihty. Let us consider the follow- 
ing case A judge hears a number of witnesses testify from 
memory to the effect that they observed a given event. We 
will suppose that these witnesses are unbiased, i e without 
any motive to deceive, and (which is more important) that they 
are independent in the sense that not one of them has com- 
municated with, or been in any way mfluenced by, any other, 
either m givmg their testimony or m fomung the belief to which 
they testify. Let us, m generosity to the sceptic, assume that, 
despite the unbiased and independent character of the testi- 
mony, there are three chances out of four that each witness 
is at fault, either through wilful deception or through an 
honest error of memory. If the number of witnesses is ten, 
the probabihty that they are all of them independently and 
simultaneously testif3ang to somethmg that never happened 

( 58949 I 

will be I - ) = 5—^ = approximately — , hence the 

\4/ 1040570 17 

counter probabihty that at least one of the ten witnesses 

I 16 

IS telhng the truth will be i or — , which is tolerably 

17 17 

near certamty. If the number of witnesses were twenty 
instead of ten, the probabihty would be much greater that their 
independent agreement was explained by their memones 
being based on objective fact. And if, instead of witnesses, there 
were a number of circumstances that mdependently corrobo- 
rated one another by pomfmg to the same fact, the probable 
truth would be determmed m the same way If the witnesses 
or circumstances are very numerous, it does not matter much 
how \veak or unrehable are tlie mdividual elements, because 
the formula expressmg the probabihty that the event pointed 
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/i\" I 

to really happened is i — 1 — ) where — measures the probable 

deceptiveness of any element, and n denotes the number of 
elements. It is plam that, regardless of the value of m, if n is 

very large, the fraction will be near zero, and hence the 

formula as a whole will be near unity, which means certamty 
Now if, mstead of the court-room situation with its \vitnesses 
or circumstances, we take the total contents of our expenence 
at any moment, we find a condition m which the reahty of the 
world beyond the moment as built upon memory is imphed 
by mihions of elements If the remembered world is real, all 
these expenenced data are given meamng and significance. 
If on the contrary it is unreal, we must suppose an almost 
unbehevable combmation of circumstances which, though 
independent of one another, miraculously conspire to form a 
perfect counterfeit of what would have happened if the 
remembered world were real 

A final and very simple illustration of the principle with 
which we are fightmg the sceptic may be given to show its 
application, not only to the psychological but to the physio- 
logical argument I have, we will suppose, a visual impression 
of a matenal object, such as a serpent , it is possible that this 
expenenced object has no objective reahty that it is a hallu- 
cination To test this possibility I supplement my visual 
expenence by tactual, auditory, and olfactory impressions ; 
in other words, I touch, hear, and smeU the serpent It is 
still possible, however, that there is no objective basis for these 
expenences, and that I am the victim of hallucinations m all 
four senses at once To test the possibility of this I call in my 
fnends, and we will suppose that their expenence corroborates 
mine Agam, however, the doubt may be expressed that we 
are all of us independently quadruply hallucinated at the same 
time We might attempt to dispel this doubt either by calhng 
m more witnesses or by indirect means, such as trying whether 
the serpent would eat food or affect a camera plate, or in other 
respects behave like a real external serpent No matter how 
many of these tests w^ere put, it would alw'ays remain abstractly 
conceivable that the various corroborative expenences w^ere 
independently caused, and that the supposed serpent existed 
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only in our experience But long before the half of the tests 
had been carried out the probability of our being in error 
would have become infinitely small, and we should accept as 
virtually proved the existence of a real serpent as the single 
adequate explanation of our various expenences In quite the 
same way we prove beyond a reasonable doubt the existence 
of other persons We cannot directly experience the existence 
of their minds, and we cannot be absolutely certain of them, 
but the totality of their acts of behaviour form a convergent 
system quite of the type we have been discussing, and the 
alternatives that confront us are * (i) the real existence of 
other mmds similar to our mmds to the extent that their 
behaviour is similar to our behaviour ; and (2) a miraculous 
combmation of mdependent or chance factors which perfectly 
counterfeit the effects of such minds. Between these two 
alternatives the probabihties in favour of the first are over- 
whelmmg 


Conclusion. 

We have now surveyed the four pnncipal arguments 
that have been brought forward by sceptics in support of their 
negative contention that none of the five sources of knowledge 
is adequate to provide a reasonable basis for human beliefs 
Our conclusion is that the histoncal, the dialectical, the 
physiological, and the psychological arguments do indeed show 
that the human mmd is unable to attain absolute certainty m 
any field of mquiry But between this ceriatniy mamtained 
by the extreme anti-sceptics, or, as Kant called them, the 
“ dogmatists,” and the blank indifference of compute doubt 
maintained by the sceptics, there exists the intermediate 
realm of the probabU And as our position with respect to the 
historical and dialectical arguments was the modestly opti- 
mistic claim of Ignoramus as agamst the sceptic’s despainng 
tgnorabwius, so with respect to the physiological and ps3^cho- 
logical arguments our claim has been that the mam sv’stems 
of belief, such as those resting on the Uniformity of Nature, 
and on the reality of a single set of physical objects under- 
lying the varying perceptions of individuals — ^maintained by 
common sense and b}^ natural science — possess a very high 
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degree of probability. Just how great is the probable truth 
of any given system depends upon the number of its elements 
and the extent of their convergence or mutual corroboration ^ 

» For a more detailed discussion of the methods of testing the probable 
reliability of a system of inference from expenence, the reader should con- 
sult Hobhouse’s The Theory of Knowledge, Part II, which contains a treatment 
of the problem of ehminatang error to winch the present writer owes much 
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Tuo Incnds have called my attention to the fact that the vahdity of ni> 
argument for a difference of two degrees between the sun’s true position and 
Its apparent position at the moment of perception, depends upon tlK 
questionable assumption that the earth’s rotation on its axis is identical in 
Its optica! effects with a Ptolemaic rotation of the sun around the earth 



CHAPTER VII ' 


ENTENTES AND ALLIANCES — THE 
FEDERATION OF THE METHODS 

The six methods or theories of logic which we have severally 
examined are by no means mutually exclusive, yet our treat- 
ment of them, so far, has mainly emphasized their differences 
and contrasts. It therefore seems worth while to devote a 
chapter to considering some of the ways m which the methods 
have been combined with one another. By this discussion of 
ententes and alhances we may be led to conceive of a genuine 
federation of logical methods, whereby each contending 
theory, in exchange for its claim to monopolize all truth, would 
be assigned a unique function and permanent value in no way 
irreconcilable with that of its rivals. This would mean an 
arrangement according to which the methods, instead of 
wamng upon one another’s ments, would peacefully supplement 
one another’s defects. To exhibit the manner in which any 
method can be combined with all the others it will be sufficient 
to take them up two at a time. 


I 

Ententes and Alliances. 

I. Auihontanamsm anA Mysticism — In the chapter on 
authoritarianism we have already spoken of the way in which 
that method may be combined with mysticism Most authori- 
tarians, in so far as they attempt any philosophical justification 
of their doctnne, feel the need of putting a term to the other- 
wise endless regress according to which the authonty of eacli 
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witness IS made to depend upon the authonty of another, who 
in turn has derived his knowledge from a third, and so on. 
And that final term or ultimate foundation of the chain of 
authorities was usually, as we saw, a supposed revelation, 
inspiration, or supersensuous mtuition of the truth which is 
testified to. 

2. Authontana 7 nsm and Rahonahsm — In the writings of 
Chnstian theologians, both Catholic and Protestant, it is 
usual, and one might say almost universal, to find certain 
primary propositions accepted on authonty as dogmas from 
which as premises long chains of consequences are deduced m 
purely rationahstic fashion Indeed, it often seems as if the 
Schoolmen had attempted by an over-refinement and scrupu- 
losity of ratiocmation m secondary matters to atone to their 
intellectual conscience for the violation done to it m the accept- 
ance of their primary premises on mere faith 

3. Authoritanamsm and Empiricism . — The possibility of 
combining empincism \vith authontananism is so obvious as 
to require merely a word or two of comment. None of the 
methods disdains the use of the senses in gaming information 
as to specific, matenal facts And one often finds that those 
who are most scrupulous in accepting their religious dogmas on 
authority are, m all other matters, of the hard-headed type 
who scorn intuition and abstract reasoning and demand con- 
crete empirical proofs for their beliefs 

4 Authoritarianism and Pragmatism — The combination of 
pragmatism with authontananism is congenial to the practical 
type of person who has little use for intellectual analysis 
Certain fundamental propositions will be accepted on authonty, 
while more specific and subsidiary beliefs will be held on the 
ground of their practical utility. Indeed, the acceptance of 
authonty is itself often justified pragmatically It is easier 
and more satisfactory for the unintellectual person to take 
his philosophy of life ready made from the great men of the 
past than to work out a scheme for himself 

Then, too, we must remember that authontananism and 
pragmatism are both of them anti-intellectuahstic in character, 
and hence can combine naturally with one another Both 
the authoritarian and the pragmatist look with suspicion 
upon the mere intellect as an instrument for amvmg at 
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truth. They regard thought, not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to life. 

Another factor that makes possible the combination of 
these methods is the prevailingly authontanan character of 
the rules for the conduct of practical hfe. These rules, which 
make up the greater part of our ethics, are not worked out by 
the individual, but are taught to him m his childhood His 
acceptance of them on the authority of his parents and teachers 
IS associated with his efficiency in managing his affairs And 
it often happens that what tends to upset this trust in authonty 
tends equally to upset habits of action, and to decrease 
efficiency. 

In addition to these general reasons that make for the 
combination of authoritarianism and pragmatism, there are 
certain special considerations with respect to rehgious beliefs 
which bnng about the same result To most people, for 
example, the behefs m the existence of God and in the immor- 
tahty of the soul are acceptable not only on grounds of 
authonty, but on the pragmatic ground that they increase the 
happiness and the courage of those who hold them They 
appear more easily demonstrable by the methods of authori- 
tananism and pragmatism than by those of reason and 
experience 

5. Authontanaynsm and Scephasm — Although scepticism 
opposes itself to all the methodological theones, yet, inasmuch 
as it is usually the result of an unsuccessful attempt to work 
out the solution of philosophical problems by intellectual 
analysis, it follows that the sceptic often feels himself less 
opposed to the non-mtellectuahstic methods than to either 
rationahsm or empincism Behef of some kind is usually 
necessary for action The paralysing doubt involved m a 
total scepticism cannot be carried beyond the philosopher’s 
closet The sceptic having failed to earn a system of behef, 
may be tempted to steal it or beg it from others m order to be 
able to live at all It is, therefore, a very natural and very 
frequent phenomenon to find a philosopher passing suddenly 
from extreme scepticism to extreme dogmatism, from a cntical 
distrust of all reasoned conclusions to an uncritical acceptance 
of doctrines which disdain the justification of reason Notable 
examples of this combination of scepticism and authoritarianism 
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are St Augustine, Cardinal Newman, and Lord Balfour. In 
each of these philosophers rehgious authoritarianism seems to 
have been accepted as a necessary and justifiable refuge from 
a scepticism which is felt to be unendurable. This transition is 
made the more easy and natural by the sense of failure which 
usually attends sceptical conclusions. Havmg failed himself 
to work out by his own powers a positive system of behef, the 
philosophic sceptic may feel sufficiently humbled to be valhng 
to accept gratefully the behefs of those who claim to have been 
more successful 

6. Mysticism and Rationalism — ^This combination is less 
frequent than those that we have so far considered. The 
mystic mth his love of mtmtion and emotion is usually hostile 
to those processes of abstract deductive reasomng upon which 
the rationahst rehes. The meetmg-ground for the two methods 
when it exists at all is to be found m the attitude which the 
rationahst takes toward his first principles. It is only occasion- 
ally that these latter are self-provmg, that is, demonstrated 
to be true by the very attempt to show that they are false (It 
was by this means, for example, that Descartes proved his 
basic principle • cogito ei go sum — ^the very attempt to doubt 
one’s existence proves that one exists ) Usually the axioms 
of the rationahst are accepted on the strength of somethmg 
resemblmg mtuition. They are vouched for by their own 
clarity and by the feehng that it is impossible to imagine them 
false This similarity of attitude is, however, diminished by 
the fact that wnereas the propositions accepted by the mystic 
on the strength of mtmtion are usually of a concrete and 
specific nature, the first principles of the rationahst are abstract 
relations between umversals. 

A second point of community between mysticism and 
rationalism lies m their joint opposition to empiricism. In 
discussing the paradoxes of Zeno in their bearing upon the 
dialectical argument for scepticism, we had occasion to observe 
the manner in which a rationalistic argument, pursued in 
extreme opposition to the testimony of sense-expenence, tended 
to yield a view of the world not unhke that of the mystic 
Zeno rejected the reality of motion solely on the ground of its 
apparently illogical and self-contradictory character , but m 
gi\'ing up the realit}’' of motion he gave up also the reality of 
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the entire world of sense, and took refuge in a realm of change- 
less and unitary Being This realm of pure Bemg, although 
arrived at by a rationahstic process, possessed much the same 
character as the world revealed to the mystic in intuition. 
In divesting Being of all the qualities of sense-expenence the 
Eleatic philosopher had left nothing to which the categories of 
reason could apply. Reality, in being made supersensuous, 
had become superrational. 

Another form of alhance between these two methods is 
exemplified in a philosophical system such as that of Neo- 
Platonism, m which the mystical method of intuition is made 
to supervene upon the method of rationahstic deduction. The 
. world is not regarded by the Neo-Platonists as anti-rational , 
on the contrary, the rationahty of the major part of reality is 
insisted upon It is only the innermost core of absolute being 
that possesses a nature that is beyond even the power of reason 
to comprehend, and that therefore requires mtuition for its 
appreciation. In the ultra-mtellectualistic philosophy of 
Spinoza, and some would say even in that of Plato himself, 
there is this tendency to supplement rationalistic analysis with 
mystical intuition. 

7 Mysticism and Empiricism — Feehng and emotion possess 
the same kind of concreteness as that belonging to sense- 
perception, and hence the mystic often insists upon the vivid 
and semi-perceptual character of such deliverances and visions 
as those of Joan of Arc and of some of the medieval saints 
The only difference between an empincist and the mystic of 
this type lies in the fact that the mystic’s visions are expenenced 
only by himself, while the perceptions of the empiricist are 
common to many observers In other words, a mystical 
expenence whose objectivity could be vouched for by others 
would possess the certainty of an empincal observation, and 
conversely an ordinary perceptual expenence of an external 
object, if it were accessible to one mind alone, would lose its 
empirical character and be classed as a mystical intuition or 
as a mere hallucination, according to whether it was regarded 
as vahd or invalid 

In addition to the above-named positive resemblance there 
is a negative affinity often to be found between the empincist 
and the non-rationalist type of mystic. For wluJe it is true 
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that mystics of the type of the Neo-Platomsts combine their 
mysticism with the rationalistic method, the majority of 
mystics are inchned to be impatient of rationahstic procedure. 
The popular belief that intuition and reason are opposite 
faculties has a sound basis of fact People who base their 
action on mtmtion and mspiration are apt to be interested in 
the concrete and impatient of abstract calculation In what 
IS knoivn as the “ artistic temperament ” we often find the 
power of reaching conclusions by flashes of intuition combined 
with the power of accurate and extensive observation of 
empirical facts This last resemblance of empmcism to 
mysticism may be expressed in technical philosophical terms 
as a mutual hking for the tmmedta^e aspect of expenence, and 
a mutual dishke and distrust of the mediate or indirect cate- 
gones of the intellect. 

8. Mysticism and Pragmatism — ^Mystics and Pragmatists 
are, as a rule, radically opposed to one another in their atti- 
tudes towards the world , for the mystic derives his con- 
clusions from an inner and, as he claims, a spmtual source, 
while the pragmatist denves his from external action and 
behaviour Despite this apparently irreconcilable opposition, 
we have recently had a very striking and interesting example 
of an almost perfect blending of mysticism and pragmatism. 
I refer to the philosophy of M Henn Bergson. In his account 
of the ongm and growth of science, and indeed of all mteUectual 
categones, Bergson shows himself a thoroughgomg pragmatist. 
The life force, according to him, evolves thought as an instru- 
ment for the practical control of environment. We think in 
order that we may eat , theory exists for the sake of practice ; 
intellect exists for the sake of will ; mtelligence is defined as the 
tool-making faculty, the faculty by means of which life fashions 
inanimate matter into instruments for the extension of its own 
powers This alleged utilitarian ongin and utilitarian purpose 
of men's intellect is regarded by the ordinary pragmatist as a 
mark of its validity Indeed, truth and utility are thought 
of as virtually identical For Bergson, however, it is quite 
otherwise. The pragmatic value of thought is for him a bar 
to, rather than a confirmation of, its truthfulness In order to 
know the inner nature of reality, we must abandon intellect 
and resort to intuition For the essence of the real consists of 
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movement, change, novelty, all of which are categones repug- 
nant to intellect Logic is successful just because it neglects 
the living flux of reality and puts in its place a system of static 
forms or concepts Bergson himself sees nothing anomalous 
in this combination of pragmatism and mysticism Logic 
is useful, but not true ; intuition is true, but not useful Each 
is justified in its own nght, and neither conflicts with the other. 

Although Bergson's theory of method is the most picturesque 
example of a combination of mysticism and pragmatism, there 
are other philosophers who take somewhat the same attitude 
Mr F. H. Bradley, for instance, believes that all intellectual 
analysis is a falsification of the real to the extent that it breaks 
up its unity into a system of separate terms and relations 
The primary form of the intellect is the judgment, and every 
judgment consists of a subject and a predicate held in relation 
by a copula. The concatenation of judgments constituting 
a science furnishes a useful and indeed inevitable substitute 
for the reahty which it descnbes, but the very discreteness to 
which its utihty is due does violence to the true nature of its 
subject-matter It is m the attitude of feeling rather than 
that of thought that the unified structure of reality is most 
nearly revealed. We must bear in mind, however, that while 
Bradley and Bergson agree that it is in intuition rather than 
in thought that reality appears as it is m itself, thej^ differ in 
their beliefs as to the nature of the real For Bradle3^ change 
IS an appearance, while for Bergson change constitutes the very 
heart and core of reality 

Another example of a pragmatic conception of science 
combined with a belief that it falsifies what it so usefull}'' 
descnbes is afforded by the philosophy of the late Professor 
Muensterberg That VTiter believed that the scientific anal}'sis, 
not only of physical, but also of psychical existence, should 
proceed along atomistic lines if it is to be successful , but he 
believed even more emphatically that the true nature of both 
types of existence consists in a non-atomistic unit}^ 

To the present voter these beliefs that the practical utilit)' 
of a scientific description is compatible with its theoretical 
falsity seem untenable The usefulness of a theoiy or of a 
set of ideas normally depends upon the extent to which the 
relations between the ideas correspond to the relations betw ecn 
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the facts. The hypothesis that oil or gold hes buried m a 
certain portion of the earth will be a useful hypothesis provided 
that it IS true , but if the facts in the case do not correspond 
to the hypothesis about them, the latter can possess no utihty 
except irrelevantly and by accident Is it not equally plain 
that such an assumption as that matter is atomic in structure 
owes its measure of utility to the measure of truth that it 
possesses ^ How would it be possible for a false representation 
of a tlnng to enable us to gam control over it ? Intellectual 
control depends upon the mind’s adjustment to its environ- 
ment, and such adjustment must consist always in a corre- 
spondence between the relations among the mmd’s ideas and 
the relations among the environing objects Hence, although 
Bergson may be right as to the essentially d3mamic nature of 
reahty, there must nevertheless be an aspect of the real corre- 
sponding in its structure to the system of static terms and 
relations which constitute a science. In like manner we may 
say of the positions of Mr. Bradley and Professor Muensterberg 
that however intimately the qualities of the real may be 
united, yet any such super-relational umty must be capable of 
corresponding to the relations expressed by a system of judg- 
ments, at least to the extent that such a system enables an 
individual to adjust himself successfully to his world. 

But apart from the soundness or unsoundness of these 
objections of the author, the positions which we have been 
discussing illustrate the possibility, if not the legitimacy, of 
supplementing a purely pragmatic theory of the function of 
the intellect by a belief that the nature of reality is such that 
it can be appreciated only by a more or less mystical act of 
intuition 

9 Mysticism and Scepticism — The attitudes of the mystic 
and the sceptic are generally opposed to one another, and the 
opposition is mainly due to the fact that a principal character- 
istic of intuition IS the feeling of certainty which attends it, 
while the attitude of the sceptic is by definition one of doubt 
or uncertainty In spite of this divergence, however, there 
arc cases in which the two attitudes are combined in one 
individual With Cardinal Newman, for example, not onl)’ 
his authoritarianism but also his mysticism served in part as 
a refuge from intellectual scepticism. The same propositions 
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which appear certain to intuition may seem to warrant nothmg- 
but scepticism from the standpomt of mere reason. Then, too 
the attitudes of mysticism and scepticism, when not addressed 
to the same propositions, are, of course, often present in the 
same individual with reference to different propositions The 
mystic may, for example, possess an mtuitive conviction that 
God exists or that the soul is immortal, and may yet be qmte 
sceptical as to the concrete imphcations of such behefs His 
intmtion may fail to mform him on such matters as God’s 
relation to the world or the soul’s relation to the body or the 
manner of its contmuance after death Such admitted scepti- 
cism as to details is by no means mcompatible with a mystical 
e mg of certamty regarding the truth of general propositions, 
to put the matter in a more commonplace way, mystical 
assurance m one domain of reahty does not preclude sceptical 
micertainty m other domams. 

10 Rahonahsm and Empiricism . — ^The logical methods of 
rationahsm and empiricism resemble each other in that neither 
0 em IS anti-mtellectuahstic ; and our previous treatment of 
them wiU have sufficed to show that not only can they be 
combined, but that if they are to be productive of any value 
cy must be combined, and combined in such a way as to 
supplement one another. As Kant put it, " concepts without 
percepts are empty, and percepts without concepts are blmd ” 
c uctive reason needs the concrete particulars of experience 
as material to worl^upon ; and conversely, the data revealed by 
sense would make up a merely disjomted and chaotic manifold 
ess they were umfied and integrated by the relations revealed 
0 reason A science is perfect m proportion, on the one hand, 

® e multitude of empirical facts contained under it, and on 
e other hand, to the degree to which those facts are rationally 
related and interrelated. 

II. Rationalism and Pragmatism , — The pragmatist and 
ra onahst are usually enemies. Pragmatism arose largely as 
protest agamst a certain tjqie of rationahsm. Fixed rules and 
aws which are the breath of life to the rationalist, are anathema 
0 he pragmatist. As we tned to show in our treatment of 
^ latter method, pragmatism in each of its three aspects, 
practicahsm, as relativism, and as futunsm, insists on the 
“Oncrete as agamst the abstract , on the particular as against 
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the universal ; on the temporarily expedient as against the 
fixed and eternal ; on the dynamic as agamst the static , 
on novelties of the future as agamst the fixed custom of the 
past Despite these very real and far-reachmg oppositions, 
a umon of the two methods has not been found impossible. 
It IS perhaps best exemphfied among mathematicians of the 
type of Poincare. Pomcare and his school beheve that for 
any given body of facts there exists an indefimtely great 
multitude of theoretical explanations and unifications, no one 
of which can claim vahdity at the expense of the others , which 
of them is to be chosen will depend solely upon the pragmatic 
factor of convenience. Shall the scientist, for example, foUow 
Ostwald m dispensmg with the atomic theory and in ascnbmg 
to a number of irreducibly specific types of energy the same 
objective reality as to motion, and in ascnbmg to a number 
of irreducibly specific or “secondary” quahties the same 
physical reality as to inertia and shape (which is, as I under- 
stand it, the program of the physicists and chemists of the 
school of Energehker) ^ Or shall he, on the other han , 
follow the time-honoured custom of treating the world (for 
purposes of physical and chemical explanation) as compose 
of a multitude of particles or atoms of matter possessing no 
qualities other than those of mass and shape, and no other 
energy than that of actual and potential motion, the 
quahties of matter and the other forms of change being regarde , 
not as objective or physiCcd, but merely as subjective manifesta- 
tions in consciousness ^ To this and to similar questions the 
rationalist-pragmatist follower of Poincare would answer tha 
the choice between the two scientific procedures should e 
determmed entirely by considerations of practical convemence 
Both theories might conceivably enable us to explain the fac s 
as at present known, and also to predict and therefore con^o 
the facts of future experience In that sense and to ma 
degree both of these rationahzations could without prejudice 
to one another claim equal objective validity. But it may 
perfectly well turn out that one system will possess a ar 
greater simplicity and elegance or a far greater practiw 
utility and convemence than the other, and thus prove to c 
pragmatically superior This way of treating the methodo 
logical problem accords full sway within any system to t e 
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method of rationalism, while at the same time it allows to the 
pragmatist full power to choose which system is to be employed. 
In pure mathematics, even more frequently perhaps than in 
physics and chemistry, do we find this union of the pragmatic 
and rationalistic methods. It is generally recognized that in 
such subjects as geometry or algebra or algebra of logic, there 
are many systems of postulates capable of affording a rational- 
istic and deductive explanation of the subject-matter under 
treatment ; and when one set of postulates is preferred to 
another, the preference is accorded on no higher ground than 
that of pragmatic convenience. 

12. Rationalism and Scepticism — There are two ways in 
which the methods of rationahsm and scepticism may enter 
into partnership. The first is somewhat similar to the combina- 
tion of rationalism and pragmatism discussed in the foregoing 
section. A rationalist may recogmze that there are a number 
of different h 3 q) 0 theses about the world, or about some portion 
of it, from each of which he can deduce a self-consistent system 
of propositions that will accord fairly well with the facts. 
These hypotheses may be such as to preclude the truth of one 
another, and the sceptical attitude will then be expressed m 
the inability to choose between them. A student of philosophy, 
for example, after studying a materialistic system such as that 
of Herbert Spencer and an idealistic system such as that of 
Hegel, may feel that each system explains many of the facts 
of nature , and that so far as he can see there are no facts 
that are positively incompatible with either. Yet at the same 
time he may recogmze that both of these systems cannot be 
true together, and as to which is to be preferred he may feel 
a complete scepticism. 

The second way in which rationalism and scepticism may 
be combined is exemplified in the systems of those philosophers 
who call themselves Agnostics as distinguished from Sceptics. 
Herbert Spencer, for example, expressed complete scepticism 
as to the nature of that absolute power which he believed to 
underlie all physical and mental phenomena. But as to the 
nature of the phenomena themselves and the laws which 
connect them, he uas in no wise a sceptic. He worked out a 
system which, though it claimed to be empirical, uas in fact 
largely rationalistic, and in which all classes of facts were 
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explained naturalistically and to his own satisfaction. In 
somewhat the same manner the ideahst Kant divided the 
umverse mto two realms. One of these w£ls knowable and 
susceptible of rationahstic explanation. This was the realm 
of phenomena, the realm of actual and possible expenence. 
The other realm consisted of noumena, that is, things as they 
are in themselves apart from their appearance to our senses. 
Truth in this latter domam is not to be discovered by the 
intellect ; hke the unconditioned and absolute reahty of 
Herbert Spencer’s system, noumenal reahty is to be classed as 
unknowable It is hardly necessary to say that this method 
of combimng a behef in the possibihty of explaimng the relative, 
phenomenal, and superficial aspects of the world, with a dis- 
behef in the possibihty of knowmg the absolute and funda- 
mental nature of reahty, is by no means confined to Spencer 
and Kant, but is a very natural and customary attitude among 
philosophers, and one which was made popular in England by 
Hamilton and Mansell 

13. Empincizm and Pragmatism — In discussing that phase 
of pragmatism which we named practicahsm, we saw that there 
was one meamng given by the pragmatists to the term 
"practical" which made their doctnne virtually identical 
with ordmary empiricism. When the practical means only the 
concrete and specific as opposed to the abstract and unexpen- 
enceable, then the pragmatist’s theory that the truth of a 
judgment is to be deterimned by its results for practice means 
no more than the empiricist's theory that the truth of a judg- 
ment IS to be determmed by its agreement with sense-percep- 
tion , the two methods of logic then become virtually identical, 
and such shght difference as may still separate them will he 
in the fact that the pragmatist takes a more prospective 
attitude than the old-fashioned empincist, putting more 
emphasis upon the vahdation of judgments by their agreement 
with future expenence than by their agreement with the 
expenence of the present and past. I think that those natural 
scientists who have welcomed the advent of pragmatism m 
philosophy, and who have hailed it as the method of science 
itself, understand by it no more than a futunstic and utihtanan 
empincism And the philosophical pragmatists on their side, 
even when they do not mterpret the term practical in the 
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narrow sense which we have been discussing, feel that their 
theory of method is nothing more than a reformed empincism ; 
an empiricism, that is, in which more justice is done to the 
practical and purposive function of human judgment, and in 
which more recognition is accorded to the evolutionary nature 
of the mind and the world. Then, too, in addition to this 
quasi-identification of pragmatism and empiricism, there is 
always possible that combmation which is based upon the 
differentiation of domains of experience which we have noted 
in the previously treated combinations of methods. That is 
to say, a man may use the method of humanistic pragmatism 
to decide questions in the domain of social and individual 
ethics and at the same time employ the method of ordinary 
empincism in the domain of natural science 

14 Empiricism and Scepticism — What was said regard- 
ing the combination of rationalism and scepticism will apply 
equally to the combmation of scepticism and empincism One 
may beheve that the method of empincism is adequate to 
give satisfactory knowledge of the nature of the world up to a 
certain point and remain a sceptic as regards what lies beyond 
Indeed, it is quite customary for empincists to hold that while 
we can attain adequate knowledge of the particular facts of 
nature and of the relations of sequence and co-existence 
between them, it is for ever impossible to discover the why 
and the wherefore of these facts, and that consequently the 
reahty underlying the phenomena of sense-perception is 
unknowable Some empiricists would indeed go so far as to 
maintain that the vahdity of the empirical method in matters 
within the field of sense-experience imphed the invahdity of 
that method or of any other to reveal to us the nature of 
thmgs m themselves 

15 Pragmatism and Scepticism — The possibility of com- 
bining pragmatism and scepticism is obvious To the prag- 
matist even more than to the empiricist the problems susceptible 
of solution are felt to be confined to the realm of the concrete 
and the practical The questions that lie outside of this 
realm are often charactenzed by the pragmatist as artificial or 
meaningless The nature of God, the nature of the soul, the 
origin and destiny of the world, are without interest for the 
pragmatic philosopher in so far as the different answ ers that 
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might be given to such questions could not produce concrete 
differences in our actions ; and any proposition which is with- 
out effect upon human action is regarded by him as lacking a 
genmne meamng Nevertheless, if the pragmatist is pressed 
sufficiently on such questions as the above, he will usually 
confess that what he calls the artificiahty of the problem is in 
its turn derived from the impossibility of reaching a solution 
of it in terms of experience, and in this way he can be forced 
to admit (though grudgingly and with a good deal of surhness) 
that his attitude toward the ultimate questions of metaphysics 
is that of the sceptic He holds, as we have seen, that the 
intellect and its categories have ansen out of the exigencies of 
practical life, and that they have interest and value not in 
themselves, but as tools or instruments for the furtherance of 
our mterests and for the more efficient control of our environ- 
ment. But despite this utihtarian theory of the ongm and 
purpose of reason, the pragmatist cannot deny that it is 
possible for the human mmd to formulate questions, the 
answers to which would not be utihtarian or practical , and 
as to such trans-experiential answers he must remain in the 
same state of doubt as the ordinary sceptic 

We have now considered all the combmations of the 
theones of logical method taken two at a time, and it may be 
hoped that the somewhat tediously complete survey will have 
convinced the reader that the possibihty of co-operation 
between the methods is no less genuine than the differences 
and antagonisms which were emphasized m the chapters which 
dealt separately with each. It only remains to be shown how 
all the methods together are capable of being combmed in a 
synthesis in which their distinctive principles and functions 
can be preserved intact, but in such a way as to supplement and 
complete one another. 


II 

The Federation of the Methods. 


The objects of the universe are usually classified on the 
basis of their intrinsic properties Our present interest is> 
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however, not in things as they are in themselves, but rather in 
things as related to a mmd that would know them From this 
purely methodological standpomt we shall be justified m 
making what may seem to be the somewhat arbitrary division 
of knowable objects into the following five classes or domains * 

I The domain of objects and events that can be expenenced 
only by other minds than our own. 2. The dual domain (A) 
of ultimate and non-instrumental values, (B) of a supposed 
ultimate and ineffable truth 3 The domain of commensur- 
able and abstract relations. 4. The domain of particular 
facts and concrete relations. 5. The domain of individual and 
social conduct 

It will be my contention that while all of the logical methods 
are apphcable in some measure to the investigation of each 
of the above-mentioned domains of reality, there is over and 
above this general apphcabihty a special applicability of each 
of the five positive methods (taken in the order in which they 
have been treated) to each of the five domains (taken in the 
order just listed) vtz , to the first domain, auihontanamsm , 
to the second domain, mysUctsm ; to the third domain, 
rahomltsm , to the fourth domain, empinasm ; and to the 
fifth domain, pragmatism. As for the negative method of 
scepticism, its function is to temper with modesty the other- 
wise dogmatic confidence of each method in its assigned 
domain. 

I. Authoritarianism and the first domain . — It is necessary 
for an individual to trust other mdividuals m matters which 
he cannot investigate for himself ; and unless there is reason 
to suppose that the witnesses are biased or incompetent, their 
testimony should be put on a par with his o^vn The major 
part of the first domain consists of the past, and m that field 
the method of authoritananism must hold a dominant position. 
It will, to be sure, usually be possible to confirm or refute by the 
methods of rationahsm and empiricism the direct testimony of 
witnesses — even in the matter of things past and gone — by 
the indirect evidences contained in facts that are accessible to 
present observation And the great monuments of histoncal 
scholarship could never have been erected without the use 
of the strictest scientific procedure. The ultimate premises 
of the histonan must nevertheless rest upon the testimony of 
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other minds than his own, and it is both justifiable and 
mevitable that we should give at least provisional credence to 
all dismterested authorities. Viewed in this manner, the 
method of authontananism can be assigned a permanent and 
honourable place in the federation of methods. 

2. Mysticism and, the second domain — ^The second domain, 
as we have said, comprises two qmte distinct regions The 
first of these regions consists of the objects of those evaluative 
interests and judgments which are elemental as distmgmshed 
from those which are composite. In this region, mtuition in 
the sense of immediate feelmg would seem to be not merely 
the most appropnate faculty, but the only faculty for affording 
information We might take as an example of an elemental 
interest romantic love and the judgment of faith on which it 
IS based It would surely be a vam and preposterous under- 
takmg to discover one’s true sweetheart by acceptmg the 
authonty of others, by using deductive reasonmg and calcula- 
tion, by cold-blooded empirical analysis of her perceivable 
quahties, or by considenng the extent to which she might be a 
practical utihty. All of these non-mystical methods would 
doubtless be appropnate m the selection of a busmess partner, 
a housekeeper, or even in making a mamage of convemence 
But no one either could or would fall m love for any other 
reason than that the beloved appealed m a direct and unanalys- 
able manner to his heart or his feehngs In other words, the 
lover as such is and must always remain a mystic And even 
in forming the behef on which one bases his choice of a fnend, 
intuition is almost as indispensable as in choosmg a sweetheart. 
True friendship is certainly not based upon either calculation 
or utility, but upon the direct appeal to our sympathies and 
affections The same might be said of objects of art, the 
pnmary enj*oyment of which is not based upon considerations 
that are rationally analy sable We do not, it is true, always 
acknowledge this to ourselves If someone asks us why we 
believe Dante to be superior to Shakespeare, or Shaw to George 
Ehot, we may undertake with a show of sincerity to justify 
our preference by enumerating the merits of the favoured 
authors Such justifications have no more real relevance to 
our choice, and are no more convincmg to others than the 
ridiculous attempts of the lover to prove by argumentation 
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the superlative superionty of his mistress's eyebrows. As it is 
with these higher objects of interest, so is it also with humbler 
and more matenal things, such as clothes, games, and food. 
Why a certam fashion appeals to us ; why certain games are 
liked and others not , why shad is so much better than custard — 
these are things that we know by intuition and by no other 
method. 

The other region of this domain is far more problematic than 
the one just considered We descnbed it as the hypothetical 
realm consisting of the ineffable realities which are regarded as 
both supersensuous and superrational It is difficult to dis- 
cuss the ineffable, because those who have not had the true 
mystic's expenence can know httle as to its nature. The 
mystics themselves claim that their intuitions of the higher 
truth possess at least as much clearness and certainty as the 
revelations of reason and sense How are we, who have not 
been vouchsafed this nobler sort of intuition, to decide whether 
the alleged revelations are genuine, or whether they are mere 
delusions and hallucinations produced by the same kmd of 
purely internal mechanism as that which creates our ordinary 
dreams ? Our only recourse seems to be to compare with one 
another the deliverances of the vanous mystics, and ascertain 
to what extent they accord with one another and with what 
we know of reality by non-mystical methods ; but this is a 
task for which the writer has neither the time nor the abihty. 
One curious and possibly significant point on which almost all 
of the great mystics seem to agree is that the things of the world, 
including human minds, are united with one another and with 
the heart of all things in a kind of unity more intimate and 
complete than any that is afforded by perception or thought ; 
and that the expenence of appreciating and participating in 
this transcendent unity is attended by a feeling of peace and 
joy and illumination that passes all understanding. Yet, 
with regard to this highest and most charactenstic revelation 
of the mystic, no less than with regard to more concrete 
and specific expenences of the sort reported by Joan of Arc 
and John Bunyan, we have no basis for knowing whether they 
3xe genuine revelations or whether they are characteristic 
results of a definite type of mental disease We ma)^ hazaid 
the safe commonplace that “ where there is so much smoke 
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there is probably some fire. ** And with more confidence we 
may say that although mystical revelations, when they are 
confined to things which have no beanng upon the world of 
experience and practical hfe, are at least harmless, yet, when 
they are made to yield theoretical deductions and practical 
consequences which conflict with our ordinary knowledge of 
life and nature, they may prove exceedingly dangerous checks, 
both to our intellectual and to our ethical progress. We 
may make this somewhat vague evaluation of mysticism more 
concrete by applying it to Christian Science, which is perhaps 
the most notable contemporary expression of the mystical 
method. 

Christian Science has a positive and a negative teaching 
In its positive teaching it instructs us how to improve our 
mental and physical health by assuming a quasi-mystical 
attitude of contemplation in which the dominant thought is 
the primary reahty of the ideal good. In its negative teachmg, 
it bids us abandon scientific methods of restonng health. Not 
satisfied with having discovered a new way of combating 
disease, it insists that we give up the old ways. The positive 
part of the doctrme can do no harm and seems in many cases 
to be defimtely productive of a measure of good ; but these good 
results are more than balanced by the stupidity and danger of 
refusing to avail ourselves of the means of alleviating pain 
and restonng health which scientific medicine places at our 
disposal In the light of the distinction between “ positive " 
and " negative ” mysticism (which we stressed m the chapter 
dealmg with this method) it should be possible to accept the 
constructive doctrines of any or all of the mind-healers without 
accepting their destructive and mischievous attacks on other 
therapeutic methods. 

To conclude * Mysticism is and must be pre-emment in 
the dual domain of elemental interests and of supersensuous 
revelation, but the fact that it is the only method pnmanly 
applicable to these realms must not be taken to imply that 
the results attained by it are always valid. Ev^uations 
based upon sympathy and intuition are often proved to be 
mistaken, and revelations of the supernatural are by no means 
a guarantee of their own validity. The gravest danger of 
mysticism is, as we have stated, its tendency to transcend the 
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limits of the domain proper to it and thereby place itself in 
competition with the other methods m matters in which they 
should have a predominant, if not an exclusive sway. If, 
however, these qualifications are borne in mind, mysticism 
may legitimately be assigned a place in the methodological 
federation. 

3. Rahomhsm and the third domain , — The applicability of 
the method of rationahsm to the domain of abstract commen- 
surable relationships was discussed at length in the chapters 
deahng with rationalism and empiricism. Some relations, 
notably those of quantity, are capable of being combined in 
such a way as to yield new relations of the same general type 
These chains and systems of relations compnse the science of 
mathematics, a science whose procedure is governed primanly 
by rationalistic deduction. The method of rationalism, how- 
ever, is apphcable not only to abstract relationships in 
isolation, but also to bodies of particular facts in so far as 
commensurable relations hold between them In other words, 
deductive reasoning is of use in applied mathematics and in all 
concrete sciences to the extent that the material under investiga- 
tion IS susceptible of quantitative treatment 

Yet, like the other methods, rationalism can prove dangerous 
to the cause of truth when it is applied beyond its own domain , 
and for that matter even within its own domain when it refuses 
the corroborations of empiricism. The chief abuse of this 
method, as manifested in the history of thought, has consisted 
in the attempt to substitute a priori reasoning for empmcal 
observation , as when it was argued that the orbits of the 
planets must be circular rather than elliptical because planetary 
motions are heavenly motions, and heavenly motions are 
perfect motions, and perfect motions are circular. The same 
abuse would be committed if one should wait to investigate 
empirically the relation between gravitating bodies, or the 
relation between brain and mind, until one had first reasoned 
out deductively a satisfactory explanation for such relations. 
The search for explanations is praiseworthy and should be 
encouraged, but it should never be allowed to stand in the 
way of the search for descriptions With these provisos, the 
rationalistic method may be assigned its permanent place in 
the federation of methods. 
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4. Empiricism and the fourth domain . — ^The method ot 
empiricism may rightly be regarded as the most widely applic- 
able and reliable of all. It is the only suitable method for the 
domain of particular facts and relations, and it is usually 
susceptible of being apphed at least mdirectly and as a check 
m the other domains. The authontarian, the mystic, the 
pragmatist, and above all the rationahst, can well afford to 
permit their somewhat precarious procedures to be reinforced 
and corroborated by the superior tests of sense-perception 
To empiricism, therefore, belongs the honour of the highest 
place in the federation. 

5. Pragmatism and the fifth domain . — It may be remembered 
that the general outcome of our examination of pragmatism 
was to the effect that each of the three forms of the pragmatic 
method, namely, practicahsm, relativism, and futurism, is of 
doubtful validity when applied to mquiries mto the nature 
of the objective facts and relations of the material environ- 
ment, but that when, as in the Utilitarian ethics, pragmatism 
is apphed to the domain of human action, it is both vahd and 
pre-eminently valuable. This dual verdict was justified by 
the contrasting natures of the search for the good and the 
search for the true. It was shown that in the search for the 
true we are concerned with the adjustment and subordmation 
of our ideas and behefs to the structure of physical nature , 
and that to permit our decisions of Scientific problems to be 
controlled by our practical interests or by our emotional 
fears and aspirations would be fundamentally subversive of 
scientific truth. But when, on the other hand, we are mterested, 
not in the theoretical search for the truth, but in the practical 
achievement of the good, our personal interests are no longer 
distortmg and irrelevant factors, but controlhng and essential 
guides For the “ good ” means that which fulfils any ten- 
dency, desire, or capacity ; and its attainment means an 
aggressive alteration of the environment which should continue 
until the extra-individual reahty has been completely adapted 
to intra-individual needs. We have argued that while the 
attitude of the truth-seeker is and shoifid be cosmo-centric, 
the attitude of the seeker for good is and should be bio- 
centric The reahzation of either truth or goodness means 
the attainment of an equilibrium between the individual and 
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his environment, but that eqmhbrium in the case of truth is 
attained by subordination of the individual to the environment, 
while m the case of the good it is attained m the converse 
manner by the subordination of the environment to the indi- 
vidual Thus, the fixed laws of nature, knowledge of which 
from the point of view of theoretical mquiry constitutes an 
end m itself, are from the pomt of view of moral and practical 
endeavour to be regarded as instruments to be used by us for 
the achievement of human good To repeat what was said 
above, the pragmatic method is justifiable only in so far as it 
expresses the attitude of ethical utihtarianism ; the attitude, 
that IS, which looks upon all moral codes from the standpoint 
of pure expediency, and which recognizes only one unchanging 
moral law, the law that every person should stnve at every 
moment of his life so to act as to produce an intensive and 
extensive maximum of well-bemg for all. This is the cate- 
gorical imperative of ethical pragmatism. It applies, of course, 
not only to the control of mdividual living, but also to the 
control of the social customs and mstitutions, pohtical, 
economic, educational, and rehgious, which make up the 
conditions under which our individual hves must be passed. 
When thus restricted to its own domain, pragmatism may 
claim a high and permanent place in the final federation 
of logical methods 

6. Scephcis 7 n %n relation to the other methods — W e can hardly 
do more in this section than to repeat what was said at the end 
of the previous chapter The function of the sceptic is to make 
us reahze that no knowledge attainable by the human mind 
is absolutely certam. Systems of belief in all of the five 
domams w^hich we have considered are and must ahvays be 
open to revision. Even if one and the same judgment could 
claim the support of the five positive methods, it would 
acquire thereby, not certainty, but only a high degree of 
probability. 

To retain toward all problems a measure of open-mindedness 
is as difficult as it is important. We have an almost uncon- 
querable temptation to shun uncertainty, and to commit 
ourselves definitely either for or against a given proposition, 
yet it shows at least as much wisdom to suspend judgment 
when the evidence is insufficient as to hold a definite con- 
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elusion when the evidence justifies it. And the former attitude 
requires the greater courage. Most of us would prefer to 
decide even a theoretical question by tossing up a penny 
rather than to confess our inabihty to reach a decision. This 
intellectual vanity which fights agamst scepticism, even when 
scepticism is called for by the situation, is reinforced by a 
confused identification of theoretical doubt and practical 
inaction. It is often better to run the risk of acting wrongly 
than not to act at all , and people are apt to feel that every 
action must presuppose an attitude of certainty. Such a 
feehng is, however, quite erroneous. As was said above, Mr. 
Russell has shown in his criticism of The Will to Believe that 
we do not need to will ourselves to accept the truth of a theory 
in order to try it out. It is possible to act upon a hypothesis 
while clearly reahzing that the probabihties agamst its truth 
are even stronger than those in its favour. 

There is a further reason why scepticism should be treated 
with special respect by the philosopher. Philosophy itself is 
the most uncertain and least successful of all the sciences, 
that is the pnee it must pay for its lofty and comprehensive 
ideal And philosophy in the past has often exhibited an 
unwillingness to adinit the tentative character of its conclusions, 
and has attempted to conceal its shortconungs by raalong the 
most extravagant claims for the superiority of its procedure 
over the procedure of science. As men are often humble m 
matters where they truly excel, and proud of virtues in which 
they are conspicuously lackmg, so likewise are they most 
prone to take refuge in revelations and claim supernatural 
certainty in those of their beliefs which are most open to 
honest doubt. Scepticism is most needed in philosophy ]ust 
because philosophers have often shown themselves willing to 
court absurdity by boasting of their strength on the very 
point in which they are weakest — ^the point, namely, of the 
certainty of their conclusions "A priori validity” 

” transcendental necessity " are eulogistic descriptions which 
philosophers are fond of applying to their own methods The 
obvious discrepancy between their claim and their accomplish- 
ment has resulted m making the layman even more distrustful 
of the philosopher than the circumstances need warrant. If 
for the “ revealed dogmas ” of the theologian and the " trans- 
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cendental certainties of the philosophers we could substitute 
the modest phrase " workmg hypotheses,” a great deal of 
needless cnticism would be obviated, and even the more 
extravagant conclusions of those who speculate about the 
umverse would receive a patient and sympathetic heanng. 

To sum up : the negative method of scepticism should 
have a place m the federation along with the five positive 
methods as a necessary prophylactic for each of them, and as 
a constant reminder of the limitations of human faculty and 
the need of tolerance and open-mindedness, especially on the 
part of philosophers. 


Conclusion. 

We have now completed the first half of our undertaking, 
viz,^ a survey of the branch of methodology composing the 
problems of the philosophy of logic. Treating logic, not in the 
restncted sense of a science consisting of rules for getting 
vahd conclusions by deduction and induction from premises 
already accepted, but in the broader sense of a philosophical 
inquiry as to the sources of human behef and the consequent 
catena for determining its truth, we outlined six distinct 
attitudes or theories which have been held with regard to the 
problem These theories which we named Authontananism, 
Mysticism, Rationalism, Empmcism, Pragmatism, and Scepti- 
cism, were each of them based upon an attempt to extend a 
definitely given source of knowledge into a controlling method 
for the determination of truth These definitely given sources 
from which the methods severally take their ongin are 
testimony, intuition, reason, sense-perception, practice, and 
douht We began by considering the theories separately in a 
manner designed to emphasize their divergencies And in 
connection with each we devoted some time to a consideration 
of both the ontological and the ethical beliefs which were 
usually affiliated with them These separate expositions and 
criticisms were followed by the more comparative and 
ciremcal treatment of the present chapter, in which we 
have endeavoured to show, I. that, in spite of the diver- 
gencies of the various logical theories, they are nevertheless 
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ranable wth certain modifications, of being combmed with 
oranother m various fields of inquiry; and, II. that the 
true solution of the methodological problem of logic consists 
m the federation of all six methods in a haimomous 
synthesis, in which each of the positive methods is assigned 
a pre-eminent, though not exclusive, role in a given domain 
of the objects of actual and possible philosophical mqmry 



PART II 


WAYS OF INTERPRETING 
KNOWLEDGE : 

THE THREE METHODS OF 
EPISTEMOLOGY 





FOREWORD 


The problem to be discussed in Part II under the name of 
Epistemology ongmates m the situation that is presented 
whenever any sort of individual apprehends any sort of 
object The chief philosophic question that arises in such a 
situation IS as to whether or not the object thus apprehe^ided 
can retain its existence and character apart from its relation to 
the apprehending subject. It is obvious that this is a question 
which cannot be answered by direct experience , for to 
suppose that the nature and existential status of an unobserved 
object could be determmed by observing it would be self- 
contradictory We can only infer the fate of things at times 
when they are not experienced by studymg their character 
and behaviour at times when they are expenenced 

There are four fairly distinct positions that can be taken 
towards this problem, and they amount to four methods of 
interpreting the meaning of truth or knowledge They are 

I The epistemological method of objectivism or “ naive realism” ; 

II the epistemological method of dualism, sometimes called 
" the copy theory of knowledge ” , III the epistemological 
method of subjectivism, sometimes called ” idealism ” , IV, the 
epistemological method of relativism, regarded by those who 
accept it as being not so much a positive solution of the episte- 
mological problem as rather a negative means of evading it 
altogether The last-named of these methods of epistemology 
has been discussed already in our chapter on pragmatism 
As was there explained, the close connection bct\\cen the 
pragmatist logic with its practicalistic method of attaining 
and evaluating truth and the pragmatist epistemology with 
its relativistic method of mterpreting the meaning of truth, 
justified our treating them together Consequently, in what 
follows we shall treat the epistemology of relativism only 
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incidently, and to the extent that it figures in a modified form 
in the other theones. 

The three primary and positive methods of interpreting 
the relation of objects known to the subject that knows them 
will be discussed in turn. We shall show that the position of 
extreme objectivism or realism leads through a succession of 
seemingly inevitable steps to the position of extreme subjec- 
tivism or idealism. And we shall find that the arguments in 
each case for passing from a more realistic to a more idealistic 
position are mainly based upon a single great assumption — 
the assumption, namely, that ** (selective) relativity ” implies 
dependence, and that because every known object is (selec- 
tively) relative to the knowing subject, therefore it is dependent 
upon the knowing subject and incapable of existing apart from 
consciousness. 

These separate treatments will be followed by a comparison 
of the three types of epistemological theory in which the 
principle of (selective) relativity will be given a new interpreta- 
tion And m the light of that new interpretation it wiU be 
shown that each of the methods of epistemology can be 
amended and restated m such a way as to preserve its essential 
and positive significance, and yet bring it into complete 
harmony with its rivals. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE METHOD OF OBJECTIVISM 


There are three forms of objectivism or naive realism which 
are sufficiently distinct and significant to warrant separate 
expositions. We may name them : 


I Extreme or Primitive Obj'ectivism 
II Moderate or Common-sense Objectivism. 
Ill Relativistic or New Objectivism. 


I 

Extreme or Primitive Objectivism 

The method of mterpreting the epistemological situation 
which IS the most natural, simple, and primitive is to conceive 
of every experienced object as existing, and as existmg indepen- 
dently of the fact that it is expenenced Just as a chair can 
stand in the relation of nearness to a table without in any way 
depending for its existence upon that relation, so from this 
most extreme of realistic standpoints, any object can stand in 
the relation of being known by someone without being in any 
way affected thereby. “ Thmgs are (apart from us) just 
what they seem (when experienced bj^us).” This appears to 
be the standpomt of the child and the savage The conception 
that some of the things that w^e apprehend exist only as and 
wffien we apprehend them is a conception that results from 
a relatively high degree of reflection And yet long before 
that reflection is reached, a distmction is made between such 
manifestly peculiar events as those tliat appear in dreams and 
illusions, and the events that figure m waiving hfc as common 
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to many individuals. But the illusory objects, instead of 
being regarded as mental or subjective, are considered by 
primitive realism to be merely queer and unrehable physical 
existents The child does not thmk of dreamland as a place 
withm his head, but as a remote and fantastic realm, somehow 
cut off from the world of wakmg life. And as it is with the 
dreamland of the child, so it is with the ghostland of the 
savage, which is populated in large measure with the products 
of his dreams, fancies, and tnbal legends 

There comes a time, however, m the life both of the race 
and of tlie individual when a more mature and careful compari- 
son of illusory objects with objects of the ordmary kmd makes 
the position of the extreme or primitive form of nmve reahsm 
too difficult to retam The contents of illusory experience are 
gradually discovered to lack that consistency with one another 
which IS charactenstic of non-illusory things, and to change 
and vary concomitantly with the mffividuals who experience 
them 

It is this observed relativity of the unreal object to the 
conscious subject that leads to the conclusion that the creatures 
of illusion and error differ from other thmgs m being located 
exclusively withm the mmd. This is the second or moderate 
form of naive reahsm, and it constitutes the epistemology of 
common sense. 


II 

Moderate or Common-sense Objectivism. 

The common-sense attitude toward the epistemological 
question seems at first sight to avoid the fantasticalness of 
savagery and the sophistication of duahstic and subjectivistic 
philosophy It regards as merely subjective and exclusively 
inside the mind all that is unreal, while at the same time all 
that IS physically real is regarded as independent of, or e.xtemal 
to, the mmd, although directly and immediately present to it. 

The all but universal popularity that this theory enjoys 
is due to the fact that the (selective) relativity to the observer 
of ton cal or illusory objects is of great practical importance, 
and 15 noted by everybody, while the (selective) relativity to 
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the observer of real objects is not practically important, and 
is hardly noted at all The technical weakness of the common- 
sense realism consists in the fact that the admittedly real 
objects of our expenence can be shown to be (selectively) 
relative to the minds that know them, to exactly the same 
extent as the objects of the most fantastic dreams , and if 
(selective) relativity imphes subjectivity m the one case it 
should imply it equally in the other 

The dilSiculty m maintaming the modified realism of the 
common-sense epistemology can be perhaps more clearly seen 
if we take the standpoint of a bystander or external observer 
who views the knowledge-situation as it appears m relation 
to a mmd other than his own From this standpomt we find 
that another person’s report of what he experiences does not 
depend merely or primanly upon the nature of the objects 
themselves (as we expenence them), but upon the position 
and general condition of the person who makes tlie report 
To illustrate : If my neighbour and I are both looking at 
some common physical object, such as a chair or a mountain, 
and if my neighbour presses his eyeball and reports resulting 
movements m the object (which to me continues to appear 
motionless), then I seem forced to believe that the object 
which he expenences somehow depends upon his action, and 
therein differs from the object which I expenence, and wluch 
I assume to be mdependently real In short, when my neigh- 
bour’s expenences of such things as chairs and tables differ 
from my own (by varying with his position and behaviour), 
I explam the discrepancy by assummg that the objects of his 
expenences exist only in his mind and not in the space that 
surrounds us. Thus there comes to be formed the notion of 
a realm of “ mere ideas ” or “ states of consciousness ” depen- 
dent upon the knower and separate from the real objects to 
which they more or less accurately correspond. These secon- 
dary or subjective objects are at first conceived of as residing 
only in the minds of otheis We contmue to think of oursehes 
as apprehendmg the external wmld directly and truly, e\cn 
after we discover that our neighbours can apprelicnd it only 
indirectly in the form of the subjective effects or images which 
it produces in them. This naively egotistic attitude, Iiowc\cr, 
cannot long endure. The same reasons that made us believe 
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that our neighbours perceived internal reflections or copies 
of things rather than things themselves will be advanced by 
theyn as proof that we, too, are cut off from a direct consciousness 
of an3d:hing other than our own mental states 

In this way there arises the second of the mam types of 
epistemology, which we have called “ dualism,” or ” the copy 
theory of knowledge ” According to this theory the things 
of the world are divided mto two mutually exclusive classes : 
on the one hand, internal or subjective states of mind, directly 
apprehended ; and on the other hand, external objects, indi- 
rectly mferred as the causes of the first class. 

But before examining this second epistemological method 
of interpreting knowledge, we must consider a third form of 
naive realism which has been recently proposed as a desperate 
means of preserving our common sense from the artificialities 
of duahsm and subjectivism 


III 

Relativistic or New Objectivism. 

The theory which we are now to consider is a vanant of 
a general doctrme w^hich we have twice before had occasion 
to discuss In the chapter on Scepticism we found the 
" Physiological Argument ” for the sceptic’s conclusion opposed 
by the claim of the ” phenomenahst ” that reahty consists 
solely of ” phenomena,” or contents of experience, and that 
to know how things will look and feel under all circumstances 
IS to know all that there is to know about them. And again, 
in considenng Pragmatism w^e discussed under the title of 
Relativism the negative form of epistemology accordmg to 
which the true is identical with the believed, and as such is 
regarded as relative to the apprehending agent, and as con- 
sisting of his adjustment to the concrete situation in which 
he finds himself Relativistic Objectivism differs from 
Piagniatic Relativism m restricting the pnnciple of relativity 
to the domain of perceptual phenomena and refusing to 
extend it to conceptual relations between tliose phenomena 
Thus it does not, like pragmatism, deny that there is an 
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absolute and objective truth independent of any belief or 
judgment. It contents itself with holding that the concrete 
objects of perception owe their nature to the relations in which 
they stand to the individuals who perceive them. 

As to the connection between Relativistic Objectivism and 
Phenomenalism, it is fair to say that while both theories accept 
the principle of relativity in the restricted sense just mentioned, 
the new objectims^n differs front traditional phenomenalism in 
explaining the relativity of perceptual experience in physical 
rather than psychical terms. 

In order to make clear this point (which gives relativistic 
objectivism its chief claim to distinction) let us consider the 
case of the apparent convergence of the parallel rads of the 
track as viewed from the rear platform of a tram. The pnmi- 
tive or extreme realist would regard this convergence as 
externally real independently of the observer; the moderate 
or common-sense realist would not regard the convergence as 
externally real at all, but as a distorted mental image caused 
by external parallel rads ; the relativistic objectivist, however, 
would contend that the converging rails were as “ physical," 
" external," and objective " as the parallel rails themselves , 
but that each pair of rails is relative to a context rather than 
independent and absolute The same rails may in one context 
be parallel ; m another, convergent , in another, perhaps, diver- 
gent. The whole situation can, moreover, be explamed m 
terms of purely physical (optical) laws, without invoking any 
psychic factor or mind Were a photographic plate put in 
place of the human eye the result would be analogous, if not 
identical. 

If the opponent of the new objectivism appeals from cases 
of distorted perspective to cases of dreams and outright 
hallucinations to prove the unreality (except as conscious 
states) of the objects of such expenences, the relativist will 
reply that the situation is stdl quite within the realm of the 
physically objective The brain of a person su/fenng from a 
hallucmation must be considered in relation not only to the 
present, but also to those past events of the material vorld 
with which it has interacted and which constitute what vc 
caU its " memones " or " apperception mass " The unreal 
objects which appeal to the diseased imagination as external 
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are external in that particular and highly comphcated system 
that includes past events together with the present abnormal 
condition of the patient's blood and nerves. To express the 
whole view in technical terms we may characterize relativistic 
objectivism as the theory that relations between two phenomena 
of expenence are never merely dyadic, but are always at least 
tnadic ; that what appears to be a simple case of A R B 
[A related m a given way to B] is in reality a case of 
(A-R-B)-R-C [A related to B with reference to a given context 
C] ; and an important element m the context C wiU be the 
brain of the percipient 

The first difficulty with this position consists in the fact 
that the diverse appearances of the same thing in different 
contexts always presuppose a smgle primary system of events, 
each of which occupies a smgle unequivocal position in objec- 
tive space-time ; and it is by means of this single pubhc and 
physical system that the variety of private and subjective 
perspectives can be explained and harmonized. Thus, to 
return to our illustration of the parallel tram-tracks there are 
as many degrees of apparent or perspective convergences of 
the rails as there are pomts of observation m a straight line 
But despite these variations of perspective, the rails behave 
as if they were parallel, and the whole senes of merely perspec- 
tive convergences can be explained as the simple optical 
effects upon differently situated recipients which would be 
produced by a single pair of really parallel rails 

A second objection to the relativistic objectivist is based 
upon the fact that whether or not we always ought to be con- 
tent with apprehending facts and relations with the qualifjnng 
phrase “ real for us," or " true in this context,” we never are 
thus content Unless we are conscious of being deceived, 
every one of our cognitive assertions — the most immediate 
perception no le'^s than the most reflective judgment — claims 
to transcend the context in which it occurs and to confer upon 
its objects a status of universal and absolute existence Sup- 
pose, for example, that a starving man is suffering added 
pangs by having the hallucination of a plate of food vithm 
his reach, and that a relativistic objectirist tnes to comfort 
him by explaining that the food is perfectly " real ” and 
’’ objective," and by no means a mere " subjective " conscious 
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state Our comforter will conclude with the admission that 
the hallucinatory food exists, to be sure, only m the visual 
and not m the gustatory or tactual system of physical 
phenomena The reply of the starvmg man to such attempted 
consolation would, I should imagine, run somewhat as 
follows “ It IS not the mere content as such of my hallucma- 
tion that plagues me, it is the claim that the visual content 
makes to be more than merely visually objective that is the 
cause of my torment. Food that is ' real ’ only in the sense of 
figuring in a hallucinatory context is not real at all ; I do not 
deny that the visual appearance can be explained in physical 
terms, but that does not in any way alleviate my disappoint- 
ment m findmg that the meamng which it cames with it of 
bemg real in the sense of eatable, is mvahd or false In 
short, the object which I apprehended was not simply visual 
food, but visual eatable food ; and that object was imreaJ." * 

Conclusion 

Our exposition and prehmmary criticism of the first of 
the three positive methods of epistemology has included a 
consideration of each of its three vaneties 

We have seen that the extreme or primitive form of the 
doctnne has the ment of being m accord with our instinctive 
immediate conviction of the mdependent reahty of every 
experienced object It ascnbes a status of external existence 
equally and consistently to the objects of erroneous and of 
vendical expenence Its weakness hes m its failure to esti- 
mate the degree to which and the maimer m which the real 
differs from the unreal, and in its failure to take account of 
the relativity to the apprehending subject of the contents of 
dreams and hallucinations and of all illusions and delusions 

The moderate or common-sense form of objectivism was 

* The popular method of disposing of unreal objects and of c%ading their 
crucial significance for the epistemological problem is to characterize them as 
“only real objects misplaced," or as “composed of real elements ‘onh ’ 
^^rongly related ” This device is, however, misleading and quite witlout 
ment The unreality of a hallucinatory serpent or of a centaur has nothing 
to do With the sensory elements themselves, but only with their rclitions, 
external and intcnial The difference between a Sliake'spcanan •:onnet .and 
any other combination of the letters of the alphabet, or between a lion and 
a mouse, is “only " a difference of relation between the same elements But 
It is just this relational ensemble as such that is in question as real or unreal. 
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found to be strong where the first form of the theory was 
weaJk. Common-sense epistemology clearly recognizes that the 
objects of illusory experience are (selectively) relative to the 
knowing subject, and because of tins recogmtion it denies to 
those objects any locus outside of mmd or consciousness. 
This clears the physical world of the rubbish of dreams and 
fancies, and marks the difference between maturity and 
childhood, and between civilization and savagery. The 
weakness of common sense is, as we might expect, a weakness 
of theory rather than of practice If the moderate realist is 
right m assummg that (selective) relativity to a percipient 
is m itself a sufficient ground for condemning to a subjective 
or mtra-mental status the unreal objects that are found to 
be infected with it, then there is no ground left for refuting 
the epistemologies of either dualism or subjectivism. For 
the upholders of these methods of interpreting the knowledge 
relation have no difficulty in demonstratmg that the so-called 
real objects of vendical perception suffer from the same kind 
of relativity as that which pervades the umeal objects of 
lUusoiy perception The plam man is disconcerted and rebel- 
lious at the claim that we can never directly expenence an5dhing 
except our own mental states, but he is hdpless to combat 
that claim mtellectuaUy 

The third and very recent variety of objectivism attempts 
to rescue and revive the epistemology of naive reahsm first 
by frankly admittmg the relativity to the percipient mdividual 
of all perceivable objects, and second by boldly claiming that this 
relativity, although implymg dependence upon the mdividual, 
IS nevertheless qmte compatible with our according a physically 
objective status to real and unreal objects alike The new 
theory is strong m its recogmtion of the possibihty of explaimng 
all error m physical terms, as the result of the relation of 
objects to a bram rather than to a mere mind or consciousness 
But it is weak in that on the one hand it neglects the tremen- 
dously important difference between the smgle inferrible over- 
individual system of events m which each existent element 
occupies a determmate position m the spatio-temporal order, 
while, on the other hand, it fails to note that the plurahty of 
individial perspective-systems of sense-data can be harmon- 
ized and explained only by reference to the one primary and 
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public system which they presuppose. Neo-objectivism dis- 
plays, moreover, a second weakness in failing to recognize that 
no matter m what sense the private perspective-system of 
sense-data of a deluded individual may be called “ physical ” 
and “ externally existent,” it is not physical or externally 
existent in the meaning which the individual has m mind 
For, as we have lately pointed out, the erroneousness of an 
error consists m the fact that the contents of the experience 
mean or claim membership not only in the pnvate system of 
the mdividual’s momentary consciousness, but also m what 
is felt to be the one real system that is independent of and 
imphed by each and every one of the individual perspectives 
of sense-data. 

The weaknesses successively displayed by the three varieties 
of Objectivism justify our postponing further discussion of 
this method of epistemology until we have considered its two 
great rivals, Duahsm and Subjectivism. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE METHOD OF EPISTEMOLOGICAL 

DUALISM 

The theory which we are about to discuss is called dualism 
because it recognizes two separate and distmct orders of 
existence (i) the sense-data which are directly and immedi- 
ately present m our consciousness ; and (2) the external thmgs 
which can be inferred from those data as their causes The 
theory is termed epistemological duahsm in order to distmgmsh 
it from psycho-physical duahsm, which is the theory that the 
body and mmd of an mdividual are different from one another 
either m essence or m existence, or m both essence and exis- 
tence Epistemological duahsm has no bearmg whatever upon 
the truth or falsity of psycho-physical duahsm. It is concefned 
not with the relation of mind to body or of ideas to bram 
processes, but only with the relation of the data of experience 
to the external objects which are beheved to cause those data 
Moreover, it asserts nothing one way or the other as to the 
intrinsic character of either the sense-data or their causes. 
It contents itself with mamtammg that the thmg that we 
perceive is numerically or existentially other than the cause 
of our perceivmg it As to the mtrinsic nature of these percepts 
and their causes, it is open to the epistemological duahst to 
beheve (i) that both are physical or matenal in character, 
m other words, that percepts are nothing more nor less than 
states of the sense-organs or brain, and hence as truly physical 
as the air waves or ether waves which cause them — the view 
maintained by Dr Thomas Case in his Physical Realism ; 
or (2) he may beheve that both percepts and their causes are 
mental or spiritual in their nature (which is the view set forth 
by Professor C A Strong in the book Why the Mind Has a 
Body ) ; or (3) he may beheve that the sense-data are mental 
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or spiritual in their nature, and that their causes are material 
or physical (which is the view usually, though not necessarily 
held by epistemological dualists) , or (4) he might beheve that 
percepts are physical and their causes spiritual or mental. 
But whichever of these four views is accepted as to the quahta- 
tive nature of the immediately given appearances and the 
mediately inferred agents, the theory of epistemological 
duahsm itself means, we repeat, only that sense-data and their 
causes, irrespective of their intrmsic natures, are numerically 
separate, that is, capable of existing independently and varymg 
independently, each of the other.^ 


I 

The Arguments in Support of Epistemological 

Dualism. 

The theory of epistemological dualism has had a long and 
honourable history, and though, as we shall see, it is open to 
certain grave and perhaps unanswerable objections, it still 
remams the ordinary working attitude both of natural 
science and of reflective common sense. The triumphant 
sway of the theory has been due to the same causes to which 
it owed its origin i. The convenient manner in which it 
deals with the problem of illusion and error. 2 The equally 
convenient manner in which it deals with the problem of 
perceptual relativity, that is, the problem that arises from the 
seemmg dependence of sense-data upon the position and 
general condition of the percipient of those data 3. The 
convenient means which it provides for explaming the objective 
world in terms of pure quantity, thus relegating the whole 
troublesome mass of specific and mcommensurable qualities, 
such as colours, tones, and odours, to a secondary realm of 

‘ The reason why I have treated these distinctions at such length is 
because many writers on the epistemological problem have shoun a tendency 
to treat epistemological dualism as though it were identical \\ ith the doctrine 
that percepts and their causes are qualitatively rather than numerically 
different, and to assume that a refutation of the theory of a qualitative 
difference would be equivalent to a refutation of epistemological dualism 
Itself I have in mind, as particularly open to this charge of mistaking the 
point at issue, my friends E B Holt and W B Pitkin in their articles in 
The 2^ew Realism 
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sense-data or consciousness. Let us consider these matters 
m turn 

I The dmlistic explanation of error — ^To the epistemo- 
logical duahst, sensory consaousness is analogous to a photo- 
graphic plate or to a mirror, on which is represented or reflected 
in the form of images the objects and events outside the 
organism. A mirror and a photographic plate do not always 
represent accurately the objects which impress them, for the 
images are the jomt product of the objects and the reflecting 
agent, and as such they may (i) possess quahties which the 
objects themselves do not possess , (2) lack quahties which 
the objects do possess , (3) embody a spatial and temporal 
arrangement of relations (that is to say, a perspective) which 
IS different from that possessed by the objects themselves 
The duahstic or copy theory of perception thus provides for 
an explanation of error as due to the distorting influence 
either of the perceivmg mmd, or of the medium which mter- 
venes between it and the external causes of its ideas. In 
other words, our ideas are true when and in so far as they 
agree \vith their objective causes. They are false or erroneous 
when and m so far as they disagree with their objective causes. 
Columbus believed that land lay to the west of Europe ; the 
truth of this idea consisted in the fact that it agreed with 
reahty outside his mmd. The behef that the earth is flat was 
an idea that existed m the mmds of many persons, and its 
falsity consisted m the fact that it did not agree with the 
reality outside their mmds From the pomt of view of the 
duahstic theory, all thinkable things can be divided into four 
classes First, thmgs that exist both outside and inside the 
mind : this is the class of known truths Second, thmgs that 
exist outside individual mmds, but are not represented m 
those mmds by ideas : this is the class of unknown or pote7iUal 
truths Third, thmgs that exist only as ideas in the mmds of 
individuals with nothmg coixespondmg to them in external 
nature tins is the class of actual errors Fourth, thmgs that 
do not exist either as ideas or as external objects * this is the 
class of unhiowii or potential errors 

The duahstic theory recognizes two distinct types of error 
— errors of sense and errors of intellect An error of sense 
occurs when the pnmary effect produced upon the mmd fails 
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to correspond witii its cause. For example, when a straight 
stick is partly immersed in water it produces the appearance 
of a bent or broken stick. But the quahty of bentness is 
present only in the percept and not m the stick itself, for it 
is the composite effect of the waves of light coming to the eye 
through the media of water and air, combmed with those 
which come through the medium of air alone. 

Errors of the second or intellectual type are due to false 
interpretations and inferences from sense-data which, in 
themselves, may correspond exactly to their objective causes. 
If, for example, a person should show me a straight stick and 
declare that he was about to thrust it partly into the water, 
and then very qmckly, unobserved by me, substitute for it 
a bent stick that was supposed to be immersed m water, but 
really was not, I should infer that the cause of my perception 
was a straight stick, which would be an error. It often happens, 
however, that the intellect corrects the errors of sense. 
Consider once more the case of the bent stick. Most of us 
understand the cause of this false sensory appearance, and 
hence, although the error persists, its power for harm is 
counteracted by our knowledge of the truth. Sometimes the 
habit of correctmg false appearances by mtelhgent reactions 
becomes so ingrained as to enter into perception itself. This 
is illustrated by our acquired, or perhaps congenital, capacity 
to allow for perspective. If we look at a square table obhquely, 
although the primary impression is of a rhomboidal form, the 
table Itself appears not rhomboidal, but square. Or, agam, 
when a person walks away from us, the primary visual impres- 
sion is of an object decreasmg in size, but here, as m the case 
of perspective, the false sensory appearance is corrected by 
a kind of mference that enters into the perceptual experience 
itself, and we perceive, not an object of changing size with 
constant distance, but an object of constant size with changing 
distance — ^which is as it should be. Thus, we see that the 
dualistic theory ofiers a clear and simple explanation of error 
in its various forms. 

2. The dualistic explanation of the relativity of perception. 

' — ^In that portion of Chapter VI in which we discussed the 
physiological argument for sceptiasm, we had occasion to 
analyse the mechamsm of the perceptual process, and we saw 
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that an object, in order to be perceived, must emit some form 
of energy or motion which traverses the physical medium 
(ether or air), and arouses a specific type of change m the sense 
organ This change is followed by a charactenstic neural 
current, which is transmitted to the higher centres of the 
brain (where it undergoes more or less modification due to 
other cerebral conditions), and there produces as its final 
result a conscious perception, together with an appropnate 
motor reaction. The mechanism of perception being of this 
character, it follows that the external object which emits the 
stimulus is not the proximate detenmner of what appears m 
perception. The only direct and proximate detenmner of 
the perception is the condition finally produced in the bram. 
What this condition will be is thus determmed partly by the 
nature of the external object from which energy is emitted, 
and partly by the position and nature of the perceiving bram 
We should then expect that our perceptions of a given object 
would vary not only with the nature of the object, but with 
our relation to that object As we approach a mountain from 
a distance, its changmg colour does not correspond to any 
physical change m the mountain itself It is determmed by 
changes in the distance between us and the moimtam. 

The epistemological duahst declares that because of this 
relativity of perception, we should recogmze that the perceived 
object IS mside the organism of the percipient, and that as 
such it IS numencaUy different from its external cause. If 
two things can vary I'ndependenily of one another, they cannot 
he numerically identical The locus of one is not the locus of 
the other We have seen m the case of approachmg a moun- 
tain that the perceptual distance can vary independently of 
the mountain itself It is equally possible to find cases m 
which objects outside the body can in their turn vary without 
any correspondmg variation in the perception of them Of the 
multitude of stars, for example, which we perceive on any 
clear night, there may well be some that have undergone 
radical changes, or even ceased to exist several years previous 
to our perceivmg them And there is nothing in our perception 
that corresponds to the changes that may have taken place 
m the stars themselves dunng the years that have elapsed 
smee the light-waves that are now impressmg our eyes started 
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upon their long journey through the ether. Thus, despite the 
fact that our perceptions are caused by objects outside our 
bodies, that causal relation is of so indirect a nature as to 
allow of vanation m one of its terms without corresponding 
vanation in the other. 

So we see that it is m the matter of relativit}^ as it was 
in the matter of illusions The necessity for taking account of 
the errors of perception and the relativity of perception lead 
to the formation of the duahstic theory. 

3 The duahstic theory of “ secondary quahhesT — The 
physical objects that figure in our expenence possess two 
distinct kmds of quahties or properties — the quantitative and 
the non-quantitative. The quantitative quahties comprise 
number, position, size, shape, duration, mobility, and inertia 
or mass — other words, all the forms of spatial, temporal, 
and spatio-temporal relations. The non-quantitative quahties 
compnse colour, sound, smell, taste, and the vanous modes of 
tactual sensation (with the possible exception of the quahty 
of resistance or force) Between these two sets of quahties 
there exist three important contrasts, which it is necessary to 
understand 

In the first place we may remind ourselves of some of the 
aspects of number and figure which were discussed above m 
Chapter IV. The quantitative qualities form a contmuous 
and homogeneous senes, any one of whose terms can be 
expressed as a function of any other For example, the number 


, , 20 
10 can be expressed as 7 -}- 3, as 
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100, etc. And as with numbers, so with spatial and temporal 
relations each quantity is capable of precise determination 
by companson with other quantities of the same kmd The 
non-quantitative quahties, on the other hand, are discontinu- 
ous, heterogeneous, and incommensurable, and therefore no 
one of them can be expressed as a function of any other To 
illustrate if a child knew the meaning of 3 and of 7, and of 
the operation of addition, I could make him understand the 
meaning of 10 by explaining to him that it was 7 -f 3 . I>ot 
if he knew only the colours blue and yellow, I could never, 
by a comparison of those colours, make him understand the 
nature of green Or, again, a person might be perfectl}' familiar 
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with the fact that heat-quahties and hght-quahties give nse 
to one another, but he would not in the least be able to imagine 
how or why this transformation took place. But if instead of 
bemg concerned with heat and hght quahties, he is concerned 
with long waves and short waves, he is easily able to understand 
how and why each system can be transformed into the other. 
In the second place, the quantitative quahties of an object 
are revealed through many different senses, but most clearly 
through those of sight and touch, while the non-quantitative 
quahties of a given kmd are revealed only through a smgle 
sense. Thus number is revealed through all five of the 
senses ; position through sight and touch, and to a slight 
extent through hearmg and smell ; shape and motion through 
sight and touch. But colour is revealed only through sight , 
sound only through hearing ; taste, smell, and hardness only 
through their respective sense-organs of palate, nose, and skin. 
In the third place, the quantitative qualities of a given object, 
besides bemg directly observable, are also capable of bemg 
indirectly and experimentally proved to exist by their effect 
upon other objects ; while the non-quantitative quahties are 
without ascertainable effects, and their existence can be known 
only by direct observation. 

The three contrasts just descnbed between the two sets of 
qualities have had an interesting and important influence on 
the development of scientific methods. During the Middle 
Ages, when the Anstotehan conception of nature was current, 
the non-quantitative quahties were regarded as more 
important than the quantitative This was probably due to 
the fact that in our own conscious life they figure more 
prominently ; and Nature’s processes were then regarded as 
more or less analogous to conscious processes But with the 
coming of Galileo, Descartes, and the other founders of modem 
physics, medieval anthropomorphism gave way to a view of 
nature which was mechanistic rather than teleological, and 
quantitative rather than quahtative From this new stand- 
point the natiae and behaviour of physical objects were 
conceived as determmed, not by mtemal powers, but by the 
external or spatial relations obtaimng between bodies. 
Consequently the quantitative properties came to be regarded 
as all-important or primary,” while the non-quantitative 
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properties were regarded as without effect upon the movements 
of bodies, and hence as “ secondary.” The pnncipal justifica- 
tion for this change of attitude consists m the first of the three 
above-mentioned contrasts between the two kinds of qualities. 
It IS enormously more useful to descnbe physical facts m 
terms of commensurable, continuous, and homogeneous quan- 
tity than to descnbe them m terms of the mcommensurable, 
discontmuous, and heterogeneous qualities of the special 
senses We have already spoken of tlie gain m inteUigibihty 
that results from a reduction of the change from heat quahties 
to light qualities to a change from long vibrations to short 
vibrations And the same pnnciple is mvolved m reducing 
the changes from solid to liqmd and hquid to gas, to changes 
in the spatial structure of a molecular system To reduce all 
differences of matenal condition to differences m mode of 
motion, or m spatial structure, is analogous to reducmg frac- 
tions to a common denominator. What was hitherto incom- 
mensurable and heterogeneous has become commensurable 
and homogeneous. Or, to use another figure, we might com- 
pare the reduction of quahty to quantity in the fields of matter 
and energy to the introduction of a monetary system in a 
community which had hitherto conducted the exchange of 
its goods by methods of direct barter. Various articles of 
merchandise, such as food, clothes, building matenals, etc , 
become admirably commensurable if a pnce in currency is 
attached to each article The value of each m terms of the 
others can then be easily ascertained and expressed The 
quantitative relations, in terms of which modem science seems 
to describe all the facts of the physical world, thus fill the role 
of a common denominator or umversal medium of exchange 
With reference to the second of the differences between pnmary 
and secondary qualities, it is easy to see that those properties 
of a body which are capable of being observed and verified 
by several senses would furmsh an mstmraent of descnption 
greatly supenor to any that was based upon a smgle sense. 
And thirdly, the possibility of discovering the quantitative 
properties of bodies indirectly by their effects upon other 
bodies, makes them definitely preferable, as an instrument 
of description, to the non-quantitativc qualities, which, 
as we have seen, are without discoverable effects, except 
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those directly produced upon the special sense-organs of the 
observer 

And now, the reader may ask, admittmg that these are 
three good and vahd reasons tor the scientist’s msistence 
upon a purely quantitative descnption of his world, what 
beanng has all tlus upon the duahstic theory of knowledge ? 
The answer may be given very simply. From the behef that 
the non-quantitative quahties of objects are ineffective and 
useless, it is but a short and tempting step to the behef that 
they are not really objective attnbutes at all, but merely 
subjective effects which are produced upon the mmd of the 
observer, and which exist only therein The dualistic theory 
makes this step possible, for, accordmg to that theory, the 
objects presented m direct perception have their locus withm 
the percipient, and are m no sense numerically identical with 
their extra-organic causes Then, too, if the secondary or 
non-quantitative quahties have ceased to be welcome m the 
realm of physical causes, they have to be, out of mere decency, 
as it were, provided for in an asylum, and what more natural 
than to regard the mind itself as that refuge ^ Smce the 
secondary quahties are restncted in their effects to the per- 
ceiver’s own processes, it seems appropnate to think of them 
as essentially and exclusively mental in their nature, and 
hence as of interest to psychology rather than to physics ^ 

* Consider as an illustration of this point the way in which we determine 
the temperature of a thing I put my hand in a bowl of water and it feels 
hot The hotness, of course, appears as an attribute of the Mater, but I 
have no way of expressing accurately the degree of its intensity I may 
call it “ a little hot,” ” pretty hot,” ” very hot,” ” unbearably hot,” etc 
This lack of precision is bad enough, but there is another defect m this direct 
method of measunng temperature which, from the point of view of science, 
IS still worse If I ask a friend to test the water, he will, as likely as not, 
give a diflcrent estimate of its degree of hotness There is no way to tell 
which of us IS " right ” We cannot even be sure that our Mords mean the 
same thing , for the sensation which he might describe as ” very hot,” I 
might, if I cxpenenced it, describe as ” pretty hot,” and as long as mc con- 
sider the specific and non-quantitative quality of " hotness,” we can do 
nothing to overcome these difficulties But suppose that instead of attempt- 
ing to test the heat of the water by its direct effect upon our sense-organs, 
we recognize that inasmuch as the secondary quality of hotness can be 
correlated with, or reduced to, the primary quality of motion (on the part 
of the molecules of a substance) and thus measured by its effect upon other 
bodies, it would be both possible and desirable to ascertain the degree of 
lieat by its effect upon the expansion of mercurj , we then put a thermo- 
meter in the water and, noting the height at which the column of mercury 
stands we secure a perfectly satisfactory me.asurc of the water’s temperature 
This indirect method of measurement is satisfactory*, first because it is 
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Thus it IS that the theory of epistemological duahsm 
comes to be acceptable to the student of natural science 
because it seems to accord better than either of the other 
epistemological theones with his well-grounded desire to reduce 
nature to a purely quantitative system of masses and motions 


II 

The Objections to Dualism. 

There are three pnncipal objections to the dualistic theory 
of knowledge which, taken together, have sufficed to convince 
the majonty of philosophers of its falsity and of the need of 
supplantmg it by the theory of subjectivism or epistemological 
ideahsm. These objections differ in their nature and in their 
degree of cogency, but their aim is the same, namely, to show 
that the assumption of extra-experiential causes for intra- 
cxperieniial sense-data is both useless and untenable 

In the opmion of the author, the first of the three objections 
is qmte without weight, the second vahd only as against a 
special form of epistemological dualism, while the third does 
constitute a complete refutation of the theory, at least as 
ordmanly presented. Let us consider the three objections 
m turn. 

I The objection based on the supposed difficulty of comparing 
sense-data with their causes — ^The dualist defines truth as a 
relation of agreement between the terms and relations of his 
expenence and the terms and relations of the causes of his 
expenence When our ideas copy facts they are true. When 
they fail to copy facts, or when they are bad copies, they are 
false As soon, however, as we ask the natural and mevitable 
question as to how we are to discover tlie agreement or dis- 
agreement of expenenced facts and their unexpenenced causes, 
we are puzzled to find an answer We can tell whether a 
photograph is good or bad when and only when we can compare 

quantitati\cly precise, and second, because it is objectuclj and cx- 
pcnmcntaU> verifiable in the sense of being independent of such variable 
factors as the scnsitu cness of the skin of the observer We arc to bear m 
mind that these advantages are due entirely to the capacit,' of t! c ptttrary or 
quantitative piopcrtics of bodies to produce effects upon other bodies and not 
merely upon a particular sense-organ 
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it with the ongmal Seeing them both together, we can judge 
of their hkeness. To use this method for comparmg an 
expenence with its cause would, from the dualistic standpomt, 
be impossible, for the cause of an expenence, accordmg to the 
dualist, hes outside expenence. 

This objection, however, is not so deadly as it seems The 
duahst's contention that the data of his expenence are the 
effects of somethmg beyond liis expenence is based on the fact 
that the data of expenence do not themselves afford an 
explanation for their own occurrence and behaviour. Each 
new sensation is an mtruder into the circle of pre-existent 
sense-data. I am, we will suppose, contemplatmg a peaceful 
country scene when an angry shout bursts upon my ears, 
and a blow falls upon my head My expenence of the moment 
before contams nothmg to account for these rude mterruptions, 
and I am irresistibly reminded that I hve m a world that is 
wider than my expenence of it. This wider realm of existence 
is contmuously forcmg upon me new expenences, and it is 
from these new expenences that I infer both the existence 
and the nature of their causes. For example, when I stand 
near to a woodchopper I expenence the sound of his blows 
at the same tune that I see them. If I walk steadily away 
from him, the mterval of time between the sight of the axe 
stnkmg the wood and the sound that it makes steadily increases 
There is absolutely nothmg tn the perceptual situation to 
explain this vanation of it. If, however, I assume that my 
heanng of the sound is caused by an invisible motion m 
the air that is transmitted at a fixed rate to my ears from the 
object heard, and that this rate is very much slower than the 
rate at which the equally invisible hght waves are transmitted, 
the vanation becomes perfectly explamed, and explained m 
such a manner that I am able by means of my conceptual 
hypotheses of unexpenenced air waves and light waves to 
know exactly what will be the interval between the seeing and 
the heanng of the same event at any given distance from the 
place of its occurrence In short, our conceptual hypotheses 
can be tested as to their truth or falsity by their success or 
failure m confirming expectations that are based upon them. 
Let us take another illustration. It used to be supposed that 
certain material objects possessed an mtrinsic tendency to 
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fly up from the earth into the sky, regardless of the medium 
of air in which their movement took place. This assumption 
of positive lightness or anti-gravity was, of course, a pure 
inference — somethmg conceived and not perceived. It was 
natural and reasonable to explain our perceptions of the be- 
haviour of experienced objects, such as smoke, by inferrmg 
a cause, such as anti-gravity ; and for a limited number of 
sense-data, and to a limited degree, the hypothesis was con- 
firmed by expenence. But when it became possible to observe 
the behaviour of objects left unsupported m a vacuum, the old 
h5^othesis was proved false because expectations based upon 
it were not fulfilled , and the new hypothesis (that all matenal 
bodies without exception tend to fall toward the earth unless 
interfered with by some external force, such as the pressure 
of air, or water, or other medium) was confirmed. And because 
the expenential expectations founded upon the new hypothesis 
of umversal gravity are confirmed, we may conclude with a 
high degree of probabihty that our ideas on the subject are 
true ; or, in other words, that they correspond to a reality 
that causes our sense-impressions. A final illustration of this 
possibility of testmg the agreement of ideas with reality without 
the latter entenng directly mto our experience is afforded by 
the judgments which we make about the thoughts and inten- 
tions existing in mmds other than our own. I give to a person 
a letter to be posted A httle later the person assures me 
that he has posted the letter. From his words and his honest 
manner of uttenng them I infer that there is in his mind a 
consciousness of having spoken the truth My idea of what is 
gomg on in his mind is an inference, not a perception There 
are few who would claim that the existence of tlie thoughts 
and feehngs of our neighbours can be directly expenenced by 
us as sense-data. We can expenence our neighbour’s behaviour, 
but the existence of a consciousness that animates or actuates 
it can only be mferred To return to our illustration If I 
receive an answer to my letter, my inference as to the conscious- 
ness of truth-speaking on tlie part of the man to wliom I 
entrusted it ^vlll be confirmed , if, on the contrary, I receive 
no answer to my letter, and discover it lying unposted in the 
pocket of my faithless messenger, I am justified in concluding 
that he had in his mind when he told me that he had posted 
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it a thought different from that which his words and behaviour 
expressed In either case, the truth of my inference as to the 
cause of my sense-data is adequately tested without my 
havmg had to accomphsh the impossible task of directly 
observung that cause through a telepathic vision of another 
person’s consciousness 

We may conclude that the dualistic theory of knowledge, 
whatever other defects it may turn out to possess, is not 
affected by the specious objection that it is impossible for us 
to discover agreements or disagreements between expen- 
ential effects and the extra-expenential causes of those effects 
What we cannot directly observe we can indirectly infer 

2 The ohjecho7i to the qualitative duality of perceptions 
and their causes — It should be noted that this objection is 
not properly addressed to the theory of epistemological 
dualism itself, but rather to that particular form of the theory 
v hich natural science adopted when it relegated the secondary 
qualities of objects to a realm distinct from that of the 
pnmary qualities If all the physical causes of perception 
are regarded as consisting exclusively of pnmary qualities. 
It follows that the secondary qualities, and wuth them all the 
objects of sense-perception, must be regarded as non-physical 
in character ; and hence what began as a mere assumption of 
numencal duality between sense-data and inferred objects 
has evolved (or degenerated) into the quite different assumption 
of a qualitative duality That this second assumption is not 
necessarily involved m the first, and that as such it is no 
essential part of the theory of epistemological dualism, was 
sufficiently set forth in the opening paragraph of this chapter , 
but inasmuch as both assumptions have been adopted by 
natural scientists m dealing with the problems of secondary 
qualities, I deem it justifiable to discuss them together 

The crux of the obj'ection consists m the fact that we have 
no matenal in terms of which to conceive a physical vorld 
supposed to differ in kind from our sense-data, except the 
material furnished bj'' the sense-data themselves 

So far as I can see, the only vay in vhich our dualistic 
scientist can meet this objection is by abandoning his assump- 
tion that sense-data are composed of different kinds of stuff 
from the physical causes of our perception Would this mean 
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that the secondary qualities would have to be put back into 
the physical world ^ I think that it would That would 
not, however, imply an}^ abandonment of the ideal of a purely 
quantitative and mechanistic explanation of physical processes. 
When a merchant assigns a monetary value to the various 
articles which he has for sale, it does not mean that the goods 
themselves cease to exist as physical and become merely 
subjective, the pnces do not replace the goods, but may merely 
indicate their positions, as it were, m a common medium of 
exchange But though the goods retain all their specific 
reality, their movements in the commercial medium are deter- 
mined by their pnces It is, or should be, much the same 
with the objects of science When the physicist expresses 
red light in terms of a certain number of ether vibrations, 
violet light in terms of a different number of ether vibrations, 
and explains the relations and transformations of the two 
kinds of light in terms of the vibration-rates respectively 
associated with them, he does not need to assume that the 
qualities themselves have ceased to be physical and become 
merely subjective or mental They can be conveniently 
ineffective or epiphenomenal without forfeiting their objectne 
status. 

By way of conclusion, we may declare that the form of 
epistemological dualism which asserts that the immediate 
data of sense differ qualitatively as well as numerically from 
their inferred causes is by no means necessanly implied by 
the sound scientific method of correlating the secondary or 
non-quantitative with the pnmary or quantitative qualities 
of objects , and we may further conclude that the assumption 
of two qualitatively distinct realms — ^psychical sense-data 
and physical causes — ^would seem to be incompatible with the 
necessity for conceiving the latter m terms of the former 

3 The objection to the numcncal duality of the space and 
time that is inferred and the space and time that is perceived 
— ^The objection which we are now to consider applies to the 
doctrine of epistemological dualism itself, rather than to the 
extreme form of that doctrine which, as we have just seen, 
the scientists were tempted to adopt as a means of attaining 
a purely quantitative explanation of physical nature. 

The crux of this third objection consists in the fact that 
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the only space and Ume ^n which the physical causes of sense- 
data can he located is the space and time of the sense-data 
themselves. To illustrate : I perceive before me a table. On 
the basis of the theory of epistemological objectivism, which 
is the theory of naive common sense, I would hold that the 
table that I perceive is numerically one and the same with 
the physical cause of my perception, m other words, that the 
sense-data are themselves physical objects enjoymg an exist- 
ence that IS mdependent of their occasional presence in our 
consciousness ; but on the basis of epistemological duahsm, 
my attitude towards the perceived table is quite difierent. 
I recognize that, as an immediate sense-datum, it exists only 
as a state of myself (regardless of whether I thmk of “ myself 
as an immortal soul, or as a merely matenal organism), and 
that as such it is incapable of existing independently of my 
process of perceivmg it. But the manner m which this sense- 
datum intrudes itself upon me makes me reahze that it is the 
effect of a cause external to me. This cause I am tempted to 
name " the real table " to distinguish it from the internal or 
perceived table This “ real table ” can of course only be 
inferred, never expenenced, because, according to this theory, 
the self can expenence only its own states. The inferred table, 
then, exists m a space other than the space of the perceived 
table , for numencal difference means nothmg more than 
difference of spatio-temporal position. But where can this 
“ real ” space be ^ The only space I can possibly conceive 
is the space which I perceive — the space, that is, in which the 
perceived table and the other sense-data are located. This 
perceptual space is, of course, too internal and too subjective 
for real physical objects to exist in, and so I must look be3'ond 
it for a suitable place m which to conceive my inferred table 
as located. The trouble is, however, that I cannot look 
bej^ond perceptual space ; I cannot possibly conceive of any 
space external to (in the sense of ^scontinuous with) the 
space that I perceive. The space that I expenence contains 
m}*- bodj’, the earth on which I stand, and the farthest stars 
revealed by the telescope. The epistemological dualist tells 
me that it is pre-empted b}’- mere sense-data, and hence not 
good enough, i c not external enough, for a real table to exist 
in. But be it good or bad, it is the only space that 1 can attach 
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any possible meaning to, and if the physical table does not 
exist there, there is no conceivable “ where ” for it to be 
in , in short, the duahst’s conception of an inferred space 
lying beyond perceived space has turned out to be utterly 
meaningless. 

Exactly the same fatal difficulty will be found with the 
epistemological dualist’s conception of real time To illus- 
trate • I remember that five minutes ago I sharpened my 
pencil My memory is a present fact It has for its object 
or content certain of the vague and fiickenng visual qualities 
which were more vividly and definitely present in the original 
perceptual expenence, and m addition to these sensory charac- 
ters the memory-content possesses a group of relational and 
meamngful elements which are hard to descnbe more specific- 
ally, but which constitute the object before my mind when I 
have the memory-expenence of sharpening the pencil This 
content that is present to my mind is the sense-datum Accord- 
ing to the duahstic theory, it is a present state of myself, 
numerically separated by a five-minute interval of time from 
the real event of the sharpening of the pencil. That is to say, 
my memory image exists now ; the sharpening of the pencil 
existed five minutes ago, and the latter is not known to me 
directly, but is inferred as the (temporally) external cause of 
the present sense-datum. This real external event must 
exist m a time other than that of the memory image or percept, 
according to the duahstic theory , but the question arises as 
to what time is conceivable other than the time in wffiich my 
sense-data are located. I have a vague but unmistakable 
apprehension of the five-mmute interval of time (if it were a 
five-second interval, it would figure quite clearl}'’ m my 
consciousness), and I cannot possibly attach any meanmg to 
a real five minutes or to a real time that is outside of or 
disconnected with the time ivhich I perceive Even if instead 
of five minutes ago I should think of five thousand years ago, 
the concept would have no possible meanmg unless it were 
regarded as a member of the same temporal senes as tliat of 
my present perceptions In short, the duahstic notion of an 
inferred time outside of or beyond perceived time turns out to 
be without meanmg, and we are driven to admit that the 
time as well as the space in which the physical causes of our 
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sense-data are supposed to exist can he no other than the time and 
space of the sense-data themselves And as the only way m 
which the causes of what we remember could be numencally 
different from the sense-data of memory, would be by their 
location in a time other than that of perception, it follows 
that the attempt of epistemological duahsm to maintam a 
numerical separateness of sense-data and their causes fails 
completely. 

The three objections to epistemological dualism which we 
have discussed have led to the abandonment of that theory, 
at least on the part of some philosophers, and to the adoption 
of a third interpretation of the knowledge relation which is 
usually known as “ idealism,” but which we shall call by the 
less eulogistic and less ambiguous name of ” subjectivism.” 
To the examination of this theory we must now proceed. 



CHAPTER X 


THE METHOD OF SUBJECTIVISM 

The theory of Subjectivism or Epistemological Idealism can 
be defined as the belief that objects, particularly matenal 
objects, cannot exist independently of a consciousness of 
th em, and that therefore all reality consists exclusively of 
conscious being and its states Before considenng the strong 
and weak points of the pnncipal forms of subjectivism, the 
whole subject may be brought into a clearer light if we trace 
in a manner partly logical and partly historical the successive 
applications of the subjectivistic principle from that first 
stage in which only the unreal and illusory objects are made 
dependent upon consciousness to the culminating stage of 
solipsism, according to which the entire universe is unreal 
apart from one’s own experience 


I 

The First Stage of Subjectivism the Subjectivity of 

Unreal Objects. 

The manner m which the first stage of subjectivism arose 
has already been set forth in the chapter on objectivism 
Of the various objects of expenence, all of which, to the naive 
mind, appear to exist independently of the obsersung conscious- 
ness, the first to be deprived by pliilosophic reflection of their 
independence and assigned a purely subjective status are 
those whicli occur in perceptual and conceptual enor. We 
see, for example, a person approaching us who at a distance 
appears to be an acquaintance Upon a nearer view our 
supposed acquaintance turns out to be a stranger. The object 

2C5 
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of our earlier expenence was our friend John Smith, in a given 
place at a given tune ; the object of our later expenence is 
another person, occupying the place and time which we falsely 
had assigned to Smith The later expenence is regarded as 
more reliable than the earher, and there appears no way in 
which to make the earlier and less rehable expenence com- 
patible with the other, except to regard the object of the earher 
experience as existent only in our consciousness Or agam, 
while suffenng from a fever I perceive a serpent coiled on 
the foot of my bed. My nurse assures me that no such object 
IS there, my fnends confirm her statement, and I myself, by 
placing my hand m the space in which the serpent appears, 
fail to receive those tactual sensations which are the usual 
result of handhng serpents. The easy and natural way to 
reconcile the visual serpent of my earher expenence with the 
absence of anything serpentme in the broader expenence of 
my fnends and m my own more rehable tactual expenence, is 
to regard the serpent, in spite of its objective appearance, 
as a thing having no existence in the space outside my 
organism — as being, in short, nothing more than a subjective 
state of my own consciousness. 

As it is with the perceptual errors of waking hfe, so also 
IS it with the more thoroughgomg illusions of sleep. For 
the very pnmitive epistemology of the child and the savage 
Dreamland is objectively existent. But the fact that different 
dreams conflict with one another as well as with the expenences 
of waking life soon makes it necessary to abandon the interpre- 
tation of dreams as excursions into a mystic and shadowy 
realm that is somehow sundered from the everyday w'orld 
And because the objects of the dream, like those of an ordinary 
illusion, seem to vary directly with, and therefore to depend 
upon, the self that perceives them, we soon find ourselves 
compelled to regard them as existing only in our consciousness. 

The objects of conceptual error share the same fate as 
those of perceptual error. The gods inhabiting Mount Olympus 
and all tlie other hypothetical objects wath which man in his 
Ignorance supplements and explains the experienced world are, 
as soon as their unreahty is realized, relegated to the purely 
subjective realm of conscious states. And thus the mind m 
addition to its own proper aclivibes of thinking, feeling, and 
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willing, comes to be credited with the function of serving 
as a vast dumping ground for all the imrealities of hfe. The 
self is no longer thought of as merely the perceivmg agent, the 
focus and centre of the system of real relations between 
the organism and its environment, but also as the mystenous 
contamer of all such objects as are mcapable of finding a place 
in the self-consistent world of reahty. 


II 

The Second Stage of Subjectivism : the Subjectivity of 
Sense-Data, or Immediately Perceived Objects 

The nature of the second stage m the process of transferring 
externally existent objects to the mtemal realm of subjective 
states of consciousness has been sufficiently discussed in the 
chapter deahng with the theory of epistemological duahsm. 
We need only repeat here that the principal reason for regarding 
sense-data as subjective, and for leaving to the world of external 
existence only such objects as can be inferred as the extra- 
expenential causes of expenence is the same as that which 
led to the subjectivizmg of dreams — the reason, namely, 
that which objects we are at any moment to perceive is found 
to depend directly and pnmanly upon the conditions of our 
own organism, and only indirectly and secondanly upon the 
things outside of our organism. Thus, from our present 
standpoint, the theory of epistemological duahsm in its 
purest and simplest form appears as the second stage in the 
evolution of subjectivism. 


Ill 

The Third Stage of Subjectivism . the SuBjECTivm' or 

the Secondary Qualities 

The matter here under consideration, like that of the pre- 
ceding section, was discussed in the chapter on epistemological 
dualism. We saw there that tlie scientists, m their natural 
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enthusiasm for building up a purely quantitative explanation 
of the physical world, had yielded to the temptation of reduc- 
ing all the non-quantitative quahties of objects to conscious 
states which are produced in the perceiver by outside causes 
in no way resembling them We need repeat here neither 
the reasons which made this step appear advisable, nor the 
objections which can be brought against it. It will be 
sufficient to recall that as the second stage of subjectivism 
charactenzed the earher and purer form of epistemological 
dualism, so this third stage of subjectivism charactenzes the 
more radical and thoroughgomg form of the duahstic theor3^ 


IV 

The Fourth Stage of Subjectivism . the Subjectivity of 

THE Primary Qualities 

It IS at the fourth stage in its development that subjecti- 
vism becomes acute and distmctive The world of the 
epistemological duahst is left behmd and m place of the two 
realms — subjective sense-data on the one hand, and their 
physical and objective causes on the other — ^we now have 
^all the facts of existence reduced to a single domam composed 
solely of conscious bemgs and their states or ideas This is 
subjectivism proper . a theory which recognizes no reality- 
outside of expenence VTiat the duahstic scientist describes 
as a system of independent matenal objects is conceived by 
the subjectmst as a system of more or less fixed and regular 
relations between certain states of consciousness* The states 
of consciousness which the subjectivist puts in the place of 
physical objects form a special class, more or less clearly 
marked off from the rest of our conscious states These 
" physical" states or expenences are differentiated from the 
others by being apparently-common to many minds, by being, 
that IS to say, public or shareable experiences Thus the tables 
and chairs, the mountains and stars which I perceive, together 
with the atoms, electrons, and ether which I conceive, appear 
to be possessed m common b^'- my own mind and by the 
minds of my neighbours And though thej may have no 
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existence outside of conscious expenence, they can be clearly 
distinguished from such things as pains and pleasures, hatreds 
and ambitions, which are the pnvate and exclusive possession 
of each individual. These latter pnvate expenences are called 
" psychical,” to distinguish them from those that are pubhc 
or physical , though of course, stnctly speaking, the subjec- 
tivist must regard all experiences, or at least all perceptual- 
experiences, as pnvate. In the view of the subjectivist, the 
table that I expenence is not and cannot be numencally 
identical with the table that you expenence, just because his 
central contention is that no one can expenence any other- 
objects than his own states. The states of different persons 
could no more be identical with one another than could the 
persons themselves But although the table that I see cannot 
from the standpomt of subjectivism be numencally identical 
with the table that you see, yet the two tables, because they 
- occupy analogous positions and fulfil analogous functions in 
''‘their respective systems of expenence, will be regarded as 
^ -identical, and can be treated as such. With things hke tooth- 
aches and aspirations, however, it is quite different. You 
and I may chance to suffer simultaneously from toothaches 
of equal intensity, but we should never think of regarding 
these contents of expenence as identical My toothache wiU 
not occupy a position in my field of expenence analogous to 
the position which your toothache occupies m yours , the 
two toothaches will exhibit dissimilar concomitant vanations 
Your toothache may suddenly take a turn for the worse, 
mine remaiiung unchanged , whereas, if we are both expen- 
encing what we call the ” same ” table, any change m the 
content of my expenence, such as the overturning of the table, 
will be accompanied by a quite analogous and corresponding 
change m the content of your expenence It is by considera- 
tions such as these that the subjectivist justifies his claim that 
without transgressing his self-imposed limitation of a world 
consisting exclusively of conscious beings and their expenences, 
he may yet adequately distinguish between the two realms of 
physical and psychical objects 

And now that we have seen something of the general 
charactenstics of this fourth or definitive stage of subjectivism, 
we may consider the reasons which have led many philosophers 
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to adopt this theoiy in place of the epistemological dualism 
which was its parent 

The pnncipal reason for the adoption of the new theory 
was indeed no other than that which had led to the substitution 
of epistemological duahsm for objectivism. That reason, it 
will be remembered, lay in the mcreasing awareness of the 
(selective) relativity of experienced objects to the person expen- 
encmg them. -^Illusions and hallucinations were relegated to 
the subjective realm because they appeared to depend upon 
the self or subject, rather than upon objects external to him. 
While again the motive for relegatmg sense-data or perceptual 
objects to a subjective status lay in the fact that the more we 
knew about the physical and physiological mechamsm of per- 
ception, the more we recognized that what we are to perceive 
at any moment wiU be determined directly and primanly by 
the processes occurrmg in our organisms. And it was this 
same factor of (selective) relativity that influenced scientists 
to regard the secondary quahties as merely subjective states 
of consciousness Whether an object is to appear green or 
red, hot or cold, deep-toned or shnll-toned, may depend 
indirectly upon causes outside the percipient organism, but 
the direct and proximate determiners of such expenences 
consist entirely of the brain-states of the perceiver. In view 
of all these considerations, it was small wonder that the 
bnlhant Bishop Berkeley should have conceived the idea of 
applying the test of relativity to the pnmary or quantitative 
properties of objects which made up all that Locke had left 
of the external material world He showed quite conclusively 
that our perceptions of the sizes, shapes, and distances of 
objects, together with their hardness and softness, their heavi- 
ness and lightness, depended primanly upon the conditions of 
the perceiving self The quanUiaiive propethes of things are as 
indy {selectively) relative to the subject as are the non-quantitativc 
properties, and if Berkeley's predecessors had reasoned correctly 
111 concluding that {selective) relativity implied subjectivity , they 
would have been logically bound to extend their principle to all 
the contents of experience The conclusion seemed unavoidable, 
but it was none the less disconcerting and startling in the 
extreme, for it earned vath it a denial of the independent 
e.xistencc of the material world Henceforth, all matenal 
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objects, such as atoms and ether, and even the brain itself, 
would on this basis be relegated to the same kind of purely 
subjective existence as that of the secondary qualities When 
confronted with the objection that such a view is preposterous 
in that it would reduce the sohd earth to the stuff that dreams 
are made of, Berkeley has a ready answer Our ideas or states 
of consciousness are, he tells us, of two classes. The first 
of these, caused by something beyond ourselves, constitutes 
the physical order of nature ; the members of the second, 
which not only exist within our mmds, but also ongmate from 
our mental activity, are what we call psychical These latter 
ideas are the pnvate and exclusive possession of each self and 
lack the regulanty and commumty which are charactenstic of 
the first or “ physical” set of ideas Inasmuch as the only kind 
of causal agency of which we have any expenence is the 
power of our own conscious wills, we must assume that the 
cause of our physical ideas is a conscious will hke our o^vn, but 
infinitely wiser and more powerful This all-wise and omnipo- 
tent Being IS God ; and for Berkeley the world consists of a 
'system of finite conscious beings, together with one infimte 
conscious bemg who continuously, according to his own 
immutable Laws, creates those " physical ” expenences which 
we descnbe as the material world, and which we wrongly 
suppose to have an existence independent of consciousness 
So much for the answer which Berkeley made to those who 
objected that his theory of subjectivism failed to do justice 
to the obvious distinction between physical objects and human 
dreams and fancies. 

There is, however, a second objection to Berkeley’s subjec- 
tivism which cannot be answered so easily The epistemological 
dualist claims that the simplest and most probable causes of 
our sense-data are objects which resemble the sense-data 
at least with respect to the pnmary qualities He holds that 
"it IS far simpler to infer an independent material chair as the 
cause of our experience of a chair than to infer an infinite 
spirit as its cause In general, causes are found to resemble 
their effects except in so far as the medium through vhich 
they have worked may have modified their influence Why 
then should we not suppose that there is the same degree of 
similanty between our sense-data and their causes as there 
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is between the reflections in a glass or a pool and the objects 
which cause those reflections ^ To this objection of the duahst 
Berkeley gives three answers 

In the first place, as we have already noted, he claims 
that the only cause known to us is conscious will, and hence 
that it IS a conscious will other than our own rather than an 
independent world of matter which must be assumed as the 
cause of our sense-data. The difficulty with this answer is 
that it IS, at best, only partly borne out by the facts Granted 
that in every case of our own activity we can discover an 
element which we call “ will” or ” effort,” yet it is equally 
true that along with this factor of effort there is a second factor 
of quahty or form that is required to determme the character 
of the effect. ^^Mere will or conscious force by itself would 
be indeterminate. The most that the duahst would need to 
grant to Berkeley would be the assumption that some power 
analogous to that of our own will must be assumed to be 
present in the material bodies from which our sense-data 
are denved 

In the second place, the Berkeleyan answers the duahst’s 
objection to his position by the claim that smce '^11 sensory 
quahties are immediately perceived states of our consciousness 
as the dualist himself admits, those same quahties are thereby 
debarred from being also present in objects outside our 
consciousness The claim is, in other words, that if a quahty 
modifies a state of consciousness it cannot modify anything 
that is not a state of consciousness, which is as though one 
were to say that if an image in a pool is admitted to have a 
certain colour and shape, it will be impossible that the object 
which causes that image should have the same or a similar 
colour and shape. But nothing is more common than to find 
the same quahties existing in objects which are numerically 
different Why then should one hold that if the quahty of 
yellow, for example, is admitted to be at the moment when we 
perceive it a state of our consciousness, it thereby becomes 
disquahfied to be a quahty of an object outside our conscious- 
ness ^ When put in these terms, the fallacy is obvious It 
has been well named by Professor Perry of Harvard the 
” fallacy of exclusive particulanty ” We may say then that 
the second ans\ver of the subjectivist to the duahst’s objection 
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is entirely sophistic and wholly lacking in vahdity "'There 
IS no reason at all why the same set of qualities should not 
be exemphfied in subjective states of consciousness and also 
in an independent material world inferred as the most probable 
cause of those states of consciousness A sensation, like any- 
thing else, can have a cause which resembles it in quality 

In the third place, Berkeley gives an answer to the dualist's 
objection which, m the opimon of the wnter, is far more 
forceful than either of the two answers already discussed. 
Berkeley and his followers appear to believe that the alleged 
independent matenal objects of the dualist would at best be 
meaningless, because there would be, so to speak, no place • 
to put them In this they would seem to be right, since, as 
we have already said in our cnticism of duahsm, the space 
and time of our sense-data are the only space and time to 
which we can attach definite m"eaning ^ The subjectivist is 
then on firm ground when he insists, m opposition to the dualist, 
that the only spatial and temporal world in which either 
common sense or science can have an interest is that in which 
experienced objects have their locus Beyond that world we 
cannot go. Inference and conception can amplify and 
re-arrange the realm of sense-data, but they can never trans- 
cend it. Such conceptual objects as atoms and ether are 
either mere formulas for the shorthand descnption of the course 
of expenence, or else potential sense-data having the same 
kind and degree of existence as the percepts which they are 
assumed to explain In other words, the atoms and electrons, 
if they exist at all, must exist in the same space and time as 
the colours, sounds, tables, chairs, and stars which figure as 
objects of our perceptual expenence 

This last and successful answer of the subjectivist to the 
dualist appears to justify the former in his claim to ha\e 
finally disposed of the notion of a material world existing 

» Of course, this should not be understood as precluding the po';<;ibihl\ 
of conceptual constructions such as the non-Euchdian spaces, or spices of 
four or more dimensions We are under no obligation to conceive of the 
relation of unreal spaces to the space of our own scnsc-d.-ita If thej hav c no 
existential status, internal self-consistency is their onl> requirement In 
this respect they resemble the space and time in which the events of a novel 
or drama arc imagined to hav'C occurred, and arc in no sense comp'ir.iblc to 
that space be>ond the space of our sense-data in which the cpisitmoingjcal 
duahst locates his hypothetical causes of the objects which we perceive 
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beyond and behind the world which we experience. And 
inasmuch as both subjectivist and duahst are already m 
agreement (as against the objectiyist) that the objects of 
dtreci experience are states of consciousness, and therefore 
incapable of existing apart from consciousness, the outcome 
of the discussion may be said to be a vindication of the claim 
of subjectivism that the entire world consists only of conscious 
beings and their ideas. 


V 

The Fifth Stage of Subjectivism * the Subjectivity of 
Space and Time and of the Categories and Laws 
OF Nature. 

From the discussion m the precedmg section of the degree 
of subjectivism represented by Berkeley and his followers, 
it might seem as though there were no further steps possible 
in the process of transforming the supposedly independent 
and objective world into a world that is subjective and 
dependent upon consciousness Such a conclusion, however, 
would be quite erroneous. Berkeley and the British subjecti- 
vists were careful to insist that their doctrine of esse est 
percipt apphed only to the mdividual facts or terms of experi- 
ence, and not to the laws or relahons that umte them. The 
order of nature, that is to say, the sequences, co-existences, 
and causal and logical relations of the facts of expenence to 
one another, they regarded as independent of the minds which 
expenence them. For example, the event descnbed as 
puttmg-wood-in-fire and the event described as smoke-and- 
ashes are each of them states of consciousness, but the relation 
of invariable sequence, according to which the second event 
follows upon the first, is not a mere state of consciousness, 
and its existence is in no way dependent upon its being 
expenenced According to Berkeley, the routine m which our 
ideas are giv^ to us by God is not itself an idea If an 
individual should by any chance, through shortness of memoiy 
or other disability, fail to notice the relation of sequence 
between his experience of a piece of wood being put m the 
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fire and his experience of the smoke and ashes which follow, 
the fact of' sequence would be none the less real. In order 
to make clear the nature of this exception to his theory of 
subjectivism, Berkeley advocated the use of the word 
" notion ” as a name for that kind of knowing which did not 
involve the reduction of the object known to a state of the 
subject knowing it Every cognition of particular physical 
objects Berkeley called an %d,ea, meaning that the object as 
cognized exists only as a state of mind. But the cognition 
or knowledge which I may have of mmds other than my own, 
or of the relations between my ideas, constitutes a notion ; 
and such notional knowledge, as we have just said, is held 
by Berkeley to be compatible with the mdependent existence 
of the things known. 

If we omit from consideration the somewhat pecuhar 
position of David Hume with regard to this problem, it is to 
the philosophy of Immanuel Kant and his followers that we 
must look to find the next advance m the evolution of subjec- 
tivism. Kant begms where Berkeley leaves off He under- 
takes to show, m his famous work. The Critique of Pure 
Reason, that not only the terms and elements of our world 
are subjective, but that all the forms and relations of those 
elements, or at least all which are susceptible of being reduced 
to a prion and necessary knowledge, are subjective also. 
In other words, accordmg to Kant, the mind imposes its own 
forms of synthesis upon the unorganized and unrelated sensa- 
tions which it receives from an unknown and unknowable 
source termed by him the “ thing-m-itself ” These forms and 
relations imposed by the mind upon its sensory matenal are 
divided by Kant mto three groups, each group being ascribed 
to a distinct faculty of the ego The first set of forms consist 
of space and time ; they are ascnbed to the faculty of Sensi- 
bility The second set are called by Kant " categories '' , they 
are twelve in number, and compnse such fundamental forms 
of relationship m the world of expenence as unity and plurality, 
the degrees of quantity, substance and attnbute, cause and 
effect, possibihty, actuahty, and necessity. The faculty to 
which these categories are assigned is called by Kant 
Understanding The third set of synthetic forms arc named 
' ‘ ideas.” Their faculty is Reason They are three in number, 
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and represent the three senses in which the actual and possible 
objects of experience are regarded as woven together in such 
wise as to make up a completed totahty or universe In virtue 
of its possession of these three sets of synthetic forms, the 
human mmd may be regarded as a " Legislator for Nature " 
For the laws of Nature are nothmg other than laws of Mind 
™t large, as it were, and projected outward into a world 
which is apparently qmte mdependent of the consciousness 
which informs it. Thus, when the scientist marvels over the 
unities and harmonies which geometry and mechanics reveal 
to him, he is but discovering m objective form the unities and 
harmonies of his own subjective nature. This is the view of 
the world known as Transcendental Ideahsm. Kant dehghted 
to refer to it as the Copermcan Revolution of Philosophy, for 
he beheved that the change from the old view of the mmd as 
a passive recipient of Nature’s laws to the new view, according 
to which Nature derives its laws from the mmd, was analogous 
in its revolutionary character to the change wrought by 
Copernicus in substituting the sun for the earth as centre of 
the planetary system 

Our purpose is not primarily histonc'al ; hence we shall 
not attempt any detailed analysis of the extraordinary innova- 
tion m philosophical thmkmg proposed by Kant, nor can we 
enumerate the many arguments adduced by him in support 
of the various parts of his doctrine. We must, however, 
devote some attention to the more important arguments for 
transcendental idealism, and especially to those arguments 
which by their application of the pnnciple that (selective) 
relativity implies subjectivity, constitute a logical contmuation 
of the reasoning which had governed the development of 
subjectivism throughout its earlier and pre-Kantian stages. 
Even this meagre undertaking wall be complicated by the fact 
that Kant’s arguments for the subjectivity of the forms and 
laws of Nature vary somewhat, according to which of the 
three sets of laws he is considering Inasmuch as his treatment 
of the subjectivity of space and time is both the clearest and, 
in our opinion, the most fundamental part of his transcenden- 
talism, we shall follow it in preference to what appears to be 
the more involved and less essential discussion of the ” cate- 
gories ” and the “ ideas ” Space and time are indeed the 
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underlying bases of all physical relations, and if they can be 
proved to have no existence except as forms of our conscious- 
ness, the relegation to a subjective status of the other laws 
and relations of nature would follow more or less as a matter 
of course. There are four major arguments for the subjectivity 
of space and time, and we shall consider them in succession. 

I. The arguments from “ adhesion ” and " antccesston ” — 
These arguments (the titles of which we borrow from The 
Elements of Metaphysics by the German philosopher and 
Onentahst, Paul Deussen) are so nearly identical in character 
that they may be treated together as constituting the first of 
the four pnncipal proofs of Kantian idealism It is possible, 
so the argument runs, to imagine the non-existence of all the 
bodies in space and of all the events m time, but it is impossible 
to imagine the non-existence of space and time themselves. 
We can no more escape in our thought from space and time 
than the bird can fly away from its oivn wings The only 
explanation for this phenomenon is that space and time are 
as truly parts of our consciousness as the bird’s wings are 
parts of his body and conditions of his movement Werev 
space and time independent of our consciousness, it would be 
possible for us to think of their absence or non-existence ; 
the fact that they “ adhere ” to the mind is proof of their 
subjectivity The argument from " antecession ” is quite 
similar to the above. We cannot conceive bodies to exist, 
except in a space antecedently provided for them. In other 
words, space is perceived to be logically and ontologically 
pnor to the bodies that occupy it. And m the same way time 
must be conceived as real antecedently to the events that 
occur in it. Nothing could happen unless there was a time 
provided for it to happen in In short, bodies and events 
cannot be conceived apart from or independent!}'’ of the space 
and time which they respectively occupy , but space and time 
can and must be conceived as independent of and prior to 
their occupants. 

The foregoing arguments can be criticized bnefly as follows : 
The difficulty of imagining the non-existence of space and 
time, and of imagining bodies and events apart from space and 
time, might, it is true, be due to the fact that space and time 
were forms of the mind, but it might equally be due to the 
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fact that space and tune are in themselves fundamental forms 
of being and pre-conditions of objects and events. The fact 
that we cannot think of redness \vithout colour, and that we 
can think of colour without redness, does not prove that 
colour is more subjective than redness, but only that, hke 
any other genus, it is logically prior to and imphed by its 
species If space and tune were, as Newton and Spmoza 
beheved, the most fundamental conditions of existence, it 
would be impossible for us to “ think them away ” or to imagme 
their destruction (adhesion), and equally impossible for us to 
avoid thmkmg of them as pre-conditions of bodies and events 
(antecession). There is at least one other thing which we are 
still less able to escape from m our thinking than from space 
and time, but which would not be regarded as therefore subjec- 
tive, at least by Kant. This inescapable, yet not subjective, 
entity is Betng itself which is presupposed by everythmg else. 

!/In short, the inescapabiiity of an aspect of experience would 
seem to be no proper guarantee of its exclusively subjective 
status ; and the mere fact that space and time were m truth 
more fundamental than the objects in them, would in itself 
constitute a more natural explanation of their being expenenced 
as fundamental than would the Kantian assumption that they 
are forms of the mmd. 

2. T^e argument from a priority and, ‘necessity — ^This is 
the argument which seems to be favoured most by Kant 
himself. Our reasonings about the properties of space and 
time, and also about the causal law and kmdred postulates 
of mechamcs, possess a certainty and a necessity that in Kant’s 
opimon can be explained only by the assumption that space 
and time and the underlying categories of mechanics are forms 
of the mmd How could we be so certam that every event 
must have a cause, that matenal substance can be neither 
created nor annihilated, that the sum of the angles of the 
triangle are equal to two right angles, that time can never 
run backwards, and that it is impossible to go from Tuesday 
to Thursday except by way of Wednesday, unless causality, 
substantiality^ space and tune were parts of the mind's own 
nature ? To know a thing ivith certainty we must create it, 
or be it. If, and only if, space, time, and the categories were 
forms of our own thought, could we possess that a priori 
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certainty independent of all expenence which characterizes 
our reasonings on these subjects. I have an absolute assurance 
that if I could travel beyond the frontiers of the visible universe 
the triangles and circles that I should encounter m those 
unexperienced regions would have exactly the same properties 
as are possessed by the tnangles and circles here at home 
Kant feels it to be almost self-evident that the conclusion to 
be drawn from our arrogant but justifiable confidence in such 
matters is that tnangles and circles are special modes of those 
rules of synthesis whicn must be apphed to any sensory material 
before it can appear as a perceptual object of expenence 

Two kinds of answer may be given to the abov'=‘ argument. 
With John Stuart Mill, we might challenge the assertion that 
mathematical conclusions were known to be true beyond all 
peradventure Is it, after all, not open to doubt that the 
tnangles beyond the Milky Way are different in their properties 
from those with which we are famihar ^ As this line of opposi- 
tion to Kant’s transcendentalism appears to me more specious 
than convincing, I will not pursue it, but will turn at once to 
the second possible answer to the “ argument from necessity.” 
We may admit Kant’s assumption of the a pnon validity of 
mathematical reasoning, but deny that this implies the 
subjectivity of mathematical matenal We may hold that the 
reason for the certainty of geometry and kindred sciences lies 
in the fact that the matenal dealt with is so simple and 
^a bstrac t, that it is easily possible to distinguish, in the case 
of a tnangle, for example, the generic from the specific and 
individual characters, so that we may see at a glance that 
such a property as the equality of the sum of the angles to 
two right angles is not due to the pecuhanties of the individual 
tnangle used by the geometer in his demonstration, but only 
to the genenc characters which any figure must possess if it 
is entitled to be called a tnangle Thus the necessary and 
a pnon aspect of pure and applied mathematics is given a 
suitable explanation by appealing to the nature of the subject- 
matter, and not by what appears to Kant’s opponents as a 
purely irrelevant appeal to the nature of the thinking process 
Even supposing space and time to be forms of the mind, it 
would not follow that they vere objects capable of being 
known a pnon. No one, not even the Objectivist, would 
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deny that thinking, feehng, and willing are processes inseparable 
from consciousness, and yet the science of psychology which 
deals with those processes is very far from possessing the 
clearness and necessity of mathematics. In short, our answer 
to the Kantian argument that would make necessity and 
a priority in a given field of investigation imply the subjectivity 
of that field is essentially the same as our answer to the first 
argument, m which the antecedence or pnmacy of space and 
time was made the basis for inferring their subjectivity ; 
namely, that all such charactenstics of the subject-matter of 
a science are to be explained by the nature of the subject- 
matter itself, and not by the qmte irrelevant consideration of 
the relation in which that subject-matter stands to the mind 
that investigates it In short, no hght is cast upon the 
objects of thought by a study of the processes of thought. 

3. The indirect argument from the antinomies of space and 
time — ^This argument differs from the two preceding in that 
It does not content itself with merely proving that space 
and time are subjective, but undertakes to show further that 
they cannot be objective. The first and second arguments, 
even if their vahdity were granted, would not be incompatible 
with the assumption that space and time were objective as well 
as subjective, forms of things as well as forms of thought. 
But m the present argument Kant undertakes to demonstrate 
that if space and time were supposed to be independent of 
consciousness, they would have to be either fimte or infinite ; 
and inasmuch as their finitude is made impossible by the 
necessity which we are under of passing in thought and 
imagination beyond any assignable limit of space or time, 
and inasmuch as their infinitude is made impossible by our 
reahzation that a completed or actually existent infinite would 
be self-contradictorj^ as it would imply the completion of 
what by definition is incompletable, it therefore follows that 
the initial assumption of the objective reality of space and 
time is untenable It vail be noted that this argument is the 
type known as the reductio ad ahsurdum ; it disproves a proposi- 
tion by sho\ving that the conclusions that would follow from 
it are false 

We have not space to give an adequate answer to the 
ingenious reasoning of Kant concerning the alleged antinomies 
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relating to space and time. We can only state very bnefiy 
the grounds on which we feel justified in rejecting that part 
of the proof which attempts to show that an objectively 
existent infinite is self-contradictory. We agree with Kant 
in his contention that space and time cannot be finite, but we 
refuse to accept as valid his disproof of their infinity It is 
alleged that the infinite cannot exist, because existence means 
completedness, and an infinite senes is a senes that cannot be 
completed. Our answer is that the impossibility of completing 
an infinite is contingent upon our having only a finite time in 
which to accomplish that task I could never count or enum- 
erate an infinite number because I have only a finite number 
of moments at my disposal. Suppose, however, that I could 
command an infinite number of moments. It would then be 
possible for me to complete the enumeration of an infinite 
senes ; if all finite series of events or objects could be 
enumerated in finite numbers of moments, then an infinite 
senes of moments would have to afford the possibility of 
enumerating an infinite multitude of events or objects In 
fact, we would urge here against K>ant the same point which 
in Chapter VI, on Scepticism, we urged against Zeno Zeno, 
it will be remembered, had argued that Achilles could never 
catch the tortoise because in order to do so he would have to 
traverse an infinite number of space intervals, and we contended 
that there would be no difficulty in his doing this if he were 
provided with an infinite number of time intervals m which 
to do it In other words, the apparent difficulty depends on 
a failure to realize that time is as infinitely divisible as space. 
There are as many successions in a second as there are extensions 
in an inch, and the one infinity perfectly suffices as an antidote 
and offset to the other. When the Kantian bids us imagine 
an actual infinity of space stretching before us, we have, it is 
true, a feeling of the impossibility of accepting his challenge, 
but the feeling of impossibility is not due at all to the character 
of infinite space, but rather to the fact that ue can only build 
up by finite stages the magnitude which we are trying to* 
imagine Whether we take as our unit a mile or a tnllion 
miles, our attempt to envisage the infinite will consist of a 
number of acts in which w'e add our chosen units to one 
another ; and as the number of acts is finite (being limited. 
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indeed, by our resistance to the fatigue and monotony attendant 
upon such a process), and as the umts added are also fimte, 
we find ourselves defeated. We cannot reach the mfinite, 
*and therefore we say the infinite cannot exist. It is as though 
we were challenged to conceive of the number 2 as bemg 
equal to the sum of the senes i + J ^ J . . . , and we 

should stnve desperately to reach the end of this senes, and 
failmg in our attempt should turn petulant and deny that 2 
was the sum of the senes, or even that it existed at all Our. 
failure would quite obviously be due to the defect in our 
method of counting by fimte steps and would indicate nothing 
as to the non-existence of the goal of our journey. The 
difficulty which Kant felt in conceiving the infinite time which 
must have elapsed up to the present moment can be explamed 
in the same way. Suppose that we are in agreement with 
Kant as to the impossibihty of a finite ongin of time and 
accept his challenge to imagme an infinite past We start 
counting backwards in imagination, selecting any unit, such 
as a day, or a tnlhon years ; we heap these imits upon one 
another until we are weary, and then find ourselves no nearer 
to our infinitely remote goal than when we started. As m 
the case of space, we overlook the fatal finitude m our method 
of travelhng into the past, and attnbute the failure of our 
journey to the non-existence of its goal — ^in short, we seem 
dnven to deny the existence of an infinite past time. So far 
as I can see, all the contradictions and difficulties which have 
been alleged by Kant and others to permeate and vitiate the 
objectively existent infinite, are traceable to the defect of 
fimtude in our mental processes and to nothing else whatsoever 
If, instead of vainly and foolishly trying to reach the infinite 
by taking a finite number of finite steps, we scrutinize the 
concept itself, resolutely overlookmg the abyss by which it is 
separated from us, our reason will disclose nothing that is 
logically repugnant or in any way incompatible with the 
existence of infinite space and time In view of these considera- 
tions we must reject as invahd the third Kantian proof for 
transcendental idealism 

4. The arginncnt from {selective) relativity . — ^We come now 
to that argument which, though, so far as I know, it is novhere 
explicitly stated by Kant, is yet more or less implicit in all 
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hi3 reasonings, and which -is but a further and consistent 
apphcation of the pnnciple underlying aU forms and degrees 
of subjectivism. Let us state it once more* Which objects 
a conscious self will experience will he determined primarily 
and directly by the nature and condition of that conscious self, 
and only secondarily and indirectly by whatever may exist outside 
of the self. This pnnciple of (selective) relativity was used, 
as we have seen, first by reflective common sense to prove the 
subjectivity of those unreal objects and situations which figure 
as the content of illusory or erroneous experience ; and, 
secondly, by the conservative epistemological dualist to prove 
the subjectivity of sense-data and of all thmgs that enter mto 
direct perception , thirdly, by the radical epistemological 
dualist to prove the subjectivity of the secondary quahties ; 
fourthly, by the Berkeley an ideahst to prove the subjectivity 
of the primary quahties , and now, fifthly, it is used by the 
Kantian or transcendental ideahst to prove the subjectivity of 
the categories, relations, and laws of nature. If we are to 
accept the vahdity of the pnnciple in its apphcations to the 
first four stages of subjectivism, I can see no reason for denying 
Its vahd apphcation to the fifth stage, which is the one under 
discussion. 

When we look out upon nature and observe the web of 
relations muting the objects of our expenence into a system. 
It is difficult for us to reahze that our expenence has for its 
necessary condition not only the reception by the self of a 
multitude of separate sensory shocks conveyed to us by 
means of the vanous sense-organs and nerve-fibres, but also 
the interconnection of the sensory elements mto an orderly 
and unified system , and yet this latter condition, according 
to which the conscious self or its organism transforms the 
manifold of sensations mto a world of law and order, is m 
reality more important than the first condition of mere 
sensibihty. To do justice to Kant, and to get any sympa- 
thetic understanding of his theory, we must realize that before 
the world of objects can be perceived or conceived it must 
in some sense have passed through the mill of human faculty, 
and to that extent must be regarded as a function of sensations 
built up and unified by the experiencing self No element or 
relation in the most abstract conceptual sy'stem but uliat has 
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been derived from the synthesis of sensations, and unless we 
are wilhng to question the pnnciple of (selective) relativity 
itself we must follow Kant to the extent of admitting that 
the relations or laws that hold between the objects of actual 
and possible perception are functional relata of the forms 
and relations imposed by mind upon our sensations. In other 
words, the human mmd is, as Kant claimed, the law-giver to 
nature, and should there exist m a supposedly independent 
world a fact or law which was incompatible with the structure 
of the mind, and therefore incapable of bemg assimilated by 
the mind, it could never figure m any way as an object m the 
world of our expenence. Or to put the matter in another 
way . If we are loath to admit that man creates that world 
of which he himself appears to constitute so small a part, 
we must at least admit that before he can either perceive it 
or conceive it he must re-create it out of the sensations which 
he receives. And yet, when all justice has been done to Kant’s 
" Copemican Revolution,” we cannot avoid feehng that some- 
thing is gravely wrong, and that the position into which we 
have been led by apparently unanswerable reasoning is para- 
doxical. For the world which we are alleged to have created 
out of our sensations is the world of which we ourselves are 
the products ; and the laws which we are alleged to impose 
upon nature are laws to which our own actions are subject 
Man is bom at a certain place, his hfe is hved in a certain 
determinate portion of space and time, his death occurs at a 
definite place and at a definite moment. His powers of 
thought, like the rest of his faculties, develop according to 
spatial and temporal conditions, and are themselves capable 
of being explained by the law of causahty and by the other 
less fundamental laws which pervade the objects of his expen- 
ence It is considerations such as these that make it difficult 
to accept the Kantian claim that man is a law-giver to that 
world in which he lives and moves and has his bemg. 

The Kantian subjectivist is, ho\\ever, fully aware of the 
paradoxical appearance of his doctnne, and he attempts to 
remove it by inventing the conception of the ” transcendental 
self.” It IS not, he tells us, the finite and ordinarily recognized 
mind of an individual which is the legislator for nature, but 
rather that unrecogmzed deeper self in each of us which does 
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not figure as an object in the world at all. This deeper, or 
transcendental, self is spaceless and timeless, as it would have 
to be if space and time are themselves only its forms of s3mthesis, 
and for the same reason that it is free from the limitations of 
space and time it is free also from the dominion of the cate- 
gones by which it organizes its system of objects. Among the 
phenomenal objects which the transcendental ego produces 
out of the raw matenal of its sensations is the phenomenal 
duplicate of itself The empirical self is frankly recognized 
by Kant to be subject to the same hmitations of space and 
time and the same natural laws as any other object. It is, 
as it were, the incarnation in the world of experience of that 
transcendent entity which is the ground and condition of all 
experience. Of the intnnsic nature of this deeper self we can 
know no more than we know of the source of the sensations 
which it receives. Its nature is revealed to us only in so far 
as it is related to the world of experience. We know it, that 
IS to say, as the possessor of the forms of synthesis by means 
of which our expen ence is formed and orgamzed. 

We cannot discuss at any length the meats of Kant's 
theory of the transcendental self, but there are two points to 
which we would call attention First, we should note that 
there runs through the development of subjectivism a law of 
compensation or conservation in accordance wth which the 
losses sustained by the objective world m the process of its suhjec- 
tivizatxon are offset by corresponding gains in the nature of the 
mind or self. When, for example, the objective world was 
deprived of the contents of hallucination and error, there was 
no place in which the plunder could be put except in the 
percipient self. In the same way, when sense-data, the 
secondary qualities, and the primary quahties were successively 
removed from the objective world, they were of necessity 
bestowed upon the mind. And, finally, when, under the 
Kantian Cnticism, space and time and the formal laws of 
nature are deemed unworthy of objective existence, tiiey, too, 
must perforce go to the ennchment of the self Thus the 
epistemological situation, which at its commencement con- 
tained a self conceived as virtually wthout content (all 
content being ascnbed to the objective factor) , has been trans- 
formed into a situation m which the self is regarded as possessing 
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almost all ^ the contents of experience, and the independent 
object as possessing almost nothmg. Kant’s invention of the 
transcendental self was nothmg more than the logically 
necessary consequence of applying the subjectivistic pnnciple 
to the realm of nature’s laws. 

The second pomt which we \vish to make vith regard to 
Kant’s transcendental self has to do with the complete lack 
of experiential grounds for its postulation. The supposition 
that each of us possesses as the core of his nature a wonderful 
timeless and spaceless ego is necessitated by the dialectic of 
subjectivism' but by nothmg else whatsoever. We may look 
into our own natures as carefully and as sympathetically as 
we choose without discovermg anything other than the more 
or less helpless and commonplace self with which we are 
famihar. We may speculate as to whether this self is a product 
and outcome of the perishable body which it appears to inhabit, 
or whether it is the expression of an unmatenal agent or soul, 
capable of existing apart from the body. But scrutinize it 
as we may, we cannot, I repeat, discover anything about it 
which could lead to the assumption that we are outside and 
above the space and time m which we hve. It is only after 
we have first convmced ourselves, because of the (selective) 
relativity of objects to our consciousness, that therefore our 
consciousness must m some sense be the container and author 
of those objects, that we are tempted, and mdeed compelled, 
to the fiattenng inference that we possess that deeper and 
transcendental ego which imposes laws upon nature 

VI 

The Sixth Stage of Subjectivism the Subjectivity of 
THE Ground of Our Sensations, and the Reduction 
OF THE Many Transcendental Selves to One Abso- 
lute Self. 

The transcendental idealism of Kant made no attempt to 
reduce the cause or ground of our sensations to a subjective 

> That IS to sa\ all but the external ground for the manifold of sense 
It IS the contingcncj of the latter which convinces Kant that it does not 
onginate from the self ® 
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status of dependence upon the self, nor did it ever deny that 
the transcendental selves were independent of one another. 
It remained for Kant’s successors to apply the argument from 
(selective) relativity to prove * (i) that the deeper or trans- 
cendental selves m each of us are identical and constitute one 
universal and absolute self ; ( 2 ) that this single cosmic self is the 
ground of the existence and material of our sensations as well 
as of the forms and relations by means of which our expenence 
IS organized. We shall not concern ourselves with the intncate 
history of the transition from Kantian transcendental idealism 
to post-Kantian absolute idealism, nor with the differences 
between the intellectuahstic interpretation of the absolute self, 
favoured by Fichte and Hegel, and the volunteuristic interpreta- 
tion set forth by Schelhng and Schopenhauer. It will suffice 
for our present purpose to show how the fifth stage of subjecti- 
vism must inevitably develop mto the sixth or present stage 
if the prmciple that “ (selective) relativity implies subjectivity ” 
is consistently carried out. 

The Post-Kantian subjectivist can call attention to the 
fact that my notion of another mind will be determined both 
in its general form and m all its details by the kmd of mental 
processes which I have at the time when I entertain the notion.-' 
These modifications of myself may in their turn be caused by 
something external to me, but they themselves are the direct 
and pnmary determiners of what my thinking is to be about 
As they change, the objects of my thought will change , and 
this is true qmte irrespective of whether those objects are 
^ffies or other mmds. Hence, if I am going to take senously 
the great principle of subjectivism — that relativity to the 
thinker implies the subjectivity of the objects of his thought 
— I must hold that what I call the minds of other people are 
merely states of my own mind, and that the entire universe, in so 
far as it is thinkable for me, is an inseparable state of myself 

This startlmg conclusion can be temporanly robbed of its 
absurdity if we distinguish between two meanings of the term 
" myself " The I upon winch the universe depends for its 
meaning and existence is the infinite and absolute self , the 
I which writes these words is a finite and fragmentary self 
” Myself ” in the second sense of the term is but an insignificant 
part or aspect of m3^sclf in the first sense 
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It will be remembered that this device of distinguishing 
two meanmgs of the self was used by Kant in developing his 
doctnne of transcendentalism. The self that is a " legislator 
for nature ” imposes the forms of its flunking upon the raw 
material presented in sensation, and by so doing builds up the 
world of organized experience in which my fimte or empincal 
self (both mmd and body) exists as an object along with the 
minds and bodies of my neighbours. 

Yet in spite of its similarity to Kantianism as respects 
the doctnne of the two selves, the stage of subjectivism which 
we are considenng differs in two respects from the Kantian 
theory . (i) the many transcendental selves are replaced by 
one Absolute Self , and ( 2 ) because of this unification it becomes 
possible to dispense with Kant’s hypothesis of an imknowable 
X as the material source of sensations ^The Absolute Ego 
which IS my own deepest self suffices as the ground, not only 
of the form, but of the matter of expenence, and the process 
of subjectmzing the umverse appears complete. 


VII 

The Seventh Stage of Subjectivism ; The Subjectivity 
OF the Absolute Subject. 

There is, however, a final and disconcerting stage in the 
development of this line of thought of which •we must now 
take account. We have already seen that according to subjecti- 
vism all objects of expenence or knowledge are to be regarded 
as states of the expenent or knower. Now, to a consistent 
subjectivist the alleged " absolute ” must share the universal 
fate and be hkeuise denied independent existence Thus the 
entire world of objects, including the minds of other persons, 
which for the sixth or penultimate stage of subjectivism was 
regarded as constituting the expenence of an absolute self, is, 
by the relentless dialectic of subjectivism, itself reduced to 
the status of dependence on the fimte self This seventh and 
last stage of the subjectivistic epistemology is kno^\7l as 
" solipsism ” The doctrine in its pure form has probably 
never been held by any school of philosophers Indeed, one 
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can easily imagine the difficulty of a situation in which two 
solipsists should happen to meet and the sheepish manner in 
which, by averting their eyes, they would endeavour to escape 
the mutual refutation which their co-presence in the world 
would involve. Sohpsism, however, in spite of its non-accept- 
ance, is worthy of our senous consideration for two reasons 
(i) It IS by talang account of this final and complete form of 
subjectivism that we can best understand the nature and 
significance of the entire tendency , (2) only after boldly facing 
this acute or sohpsistic stage of subjectivism can we efiectuahy 
guard against the lesser but more insidious forms of the 
doctrine. 

Let us begin by noting that solipsism, earned out consist- 
ently, reduces our past self to the status of any other object. 
At any given moment it is the self of that moment that does 
the knowing and to which aU things are (selectively) relative. 
The I on which the universe depends is the I of the present ' 
moment ; not the self for whose welfare I stnve, but a mere 
mathematical point which for some reason the universe must 
accept as its centre of reference There is no object conceivable 
that is not (selectively) relative to (and therefore — according 
to the principle of subjectivism — dependent upon) the one 
who conceives it at the time he conceives it. This is solipsism 
proper, or, as we might call it, stiper-solipsism. Just as the 
kind of (selective) relativity which the expenence of objects 
displays, and on which the subjectivist must base his case, 
is not a relatedness to consciousness in general, but to some 
particular consciousness, and just as it is to viy particular 
consciousness rather than to some other which I must pnmanly 
relate the universe, so also is it my conscious self at some 
particular moment — viz. the present moment — ^rather than at ' 
some future or past moment in relation to which my universe 
must be known It is not only my self hoe, but it is also 
myself now that must figure as the primary subjective pole 
of my * perceptual and conceptual experience Any device 
that would release the universe from its bond of dependence 
upon the now when it is known would also release it from the 
here where it is known Either the knower here and now can 
know what is other than and independent of himself, both 
locally and temporally, or he cannot know what is other than 
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or independent of himself, either temporally or locally. The 
doctrme of super-sohpsism is an absurdity, but it is an absurdity 
that IS forced upon us if we admit the cardmal prmciple that 
(selective) relativity imphes subjectivity. 

Our exposition of subjectivism is now completed , we have 
followed the theory through its seven pnncipal stages, begin- 
ning with the seemingly reasonable doctnne of the dependence 
of the unreal obj*ects of thought upon the thinking subject, 
and endmg with the seemingly paradoxical doctrine of the 
dependence of all objects, real and unreal, minds and bodies, 
upon the self of the moment We have sometimes paused m 
our exposition to consider the strong and weak points of a 
particular form of subjectivism, but we are postponmg to the 
next chapter the question as to the vahdity of the assumption 
underl5nng all forms of subjectivist doctnne — the assumption, 
namely, that {Selective) Relativity implies Subjectivity. It has 
been by extending this prmciple with increasmg consistency 
to class after class of the objects of perceptual and conceptual 
expenence that the subjectivist has progressed from the first 
to the seventh stage of his theory. 



CHAPTER XI 


A REINTERPRETATION AND RECONCILIA- 
TION OF THE THREE METHODS OF 
EPISTEMOLOGY 

It will be remembered that we began our treatment of the 
epistemological problem by distmguishmg three types of 
theory— Objectivism, ^ Dualism, and Subjectivism. These 
theories have been successively exaniined in the three preceding 
chapters ; our exposition has, however, been somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that when we came to the third theory 
we found that from the standpoint of its dialectical and 
historical development the first two theories could be exhibited 
as stages or degrees of Subjectivism itself Thus the stand- 
point of Extreme Objectivism (according to which all obj‘ects 
of experience aje viewed as existing mdependently of our 
consciousness of them) reappeared as the startmg-pomt or 
“ Zero Stage of Subjectivism ” , while the less pnmitive 
Common-sense form of Objectivism (which accorded independent 
existence to all objects except those of illusion and error) 
reappeared in what we labelled the “ First Stage of Sub- 
jectivism ” In the same way the two forms of Epistemological 
Duahsm (the first of which accorded independence to all the 
qualities of immediate expenence, and the second to the 
primary or quantitative qualities only, when considered as 
the inferred causes of the immediately expenenced objects) 
reappeared under the heads of the Second and Third Stages 
of Subjectivism The four remaining degrees of Subjectivism 
exhibited the progress of the subjectivistic pnnciple from the 
stage at which the world of merelj? matenal objects had been 
reduced to dependence upon conscious selves to the final 
or climactic stage of solipsism, according to which the entire 
universe is only the expenence of a single self. From the 
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standpoint of the attempt which we are about to undertake — 
the reconcxhaiion of the eptste7nologtcal methods — we shall do 
v;ell to neglect these finer shades of doctrine and return to 
the basic three-fold division of epistemological theoiy 
mto : 

I Pure Objectivism, accordmg to which all objects of 
expenence have a physical existence independent of conscious- 
ness. 

II. Pure Dualism, accordmg to which all immediately 
expenenced objects are dependent upon the self, and exist 
solely in its consciousness, while at the same time all the truly 
inferred causes of these sense-data are independent of them, 
and exist solely m a world outside and beyond them. 

III. Pure Subjectivism, accordmg to which all objects — 
both immediate and inferred — depend upon the self, and exist 
solely within its expenence. 

I shall try to show that each of the three theories in its 
ongmal or " naive ” form can be condensed into two pro- 
positions , that in each case one member of the pair of 
propositions can be proved false and the other proved true ; 
that the true propositions constitute adequate defimtions of 
what maybe called" Critical Objectivism," " CnticalDuahsm," 
and " Critical Subjectivism " ; and that these theories, unhke 
the " naive ’’ doctnnes from which they were denved, can 
be combmed to form a complete and self-consistent solution 
of the epistemological problem. 


I 

The Re-interpretation of Objectivism 

The objectivist holds that all the objects which are experienced 
exist physically or externally and are ^dependent of mind I 
contend that this doctnne is properly analysable into the 
following pair of propositions 

1 All expenenced objects have an independent meamng 
or essence that gives them a status oi possible physical e.xistence, 

2 .A.11 perceptually experienced objects (sense-data) enjoy 
a status of actual physical existence 
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Let us examine these propositions m turn 

r The truth of the first proposition of Obpciivism . — When 
a sphere appears at a given distance in front of our eyes, 
imder normal conditions, no stereoscopic apparatus being 
present, it can usually be demonstrated by expenmen t that there 
IS a real sphere in the same, place as the apparent sphere. 
Or to put the same thought m other words : Under ordmary 
conditions the space that appears to be filled with a sphere 
also behaves as if it were filled with a sphere , it connects 
up with all the objects expenenced by our other senses, by 
our neighbours, and by ourselves at other times and from 
other positions ; and in each of these varying contexts it 
functions as a sphere ; and so finally the assumption that it 
is in reahty what it appears to be in experience becomes 
overwhelimngly probable, because that assumption is the only 
presupposition that we can use to explain and reconcile the 
vanous groups of perceptions In these cases of true per- 
ception the perceived object and the object whose existence 
we finally venfy turn out to be one and the same, for they 
occupy the same position in the single spatio-temporal system 
which all our expenences imply, and to which, as its functions, 
they are all referred The objectivist is therefore abundantly 
justified in that part of his first proposition m which he declares 
that an object of immediate expenence may also be externally 
existent to the percipient 

Before concludmg our examination of the first of the two 
propositions which define objectivism, there is a final point 
that we must consider, which bears equally upon all expenenced 
objects, whether existent or non-existent In the case of the 
stereoscope, m which an unreal sphere appears m expenence, 
and in the case of normal vision, in which the sphere that 
appeared was real, we must recognize that, quite apart from 
the question of its status as an independent existent, the 
object experienced possessed in each case the status of an 
independent logical entity So far as its qualities, nature, or 
meaning were concerned, it was something more than a mere 
state of the perceiver, its character or “essence” vas 
independent alike of the fact that it was expenenced and of 
the fact that it was existent or non-existent Tliere is ah\a}'s 
a sense in which the logical meaning of an object is independent 
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of its actual presence in a context. For example, we do not 
know whetiier “ inhabitant of Mars ” is a real or an unreal 
object, nor do we know whether anyone will ever have that 
object as the content either of an illusory or of a veridical 
perception ; we do know, however, that what we now mean 
by the words " inhabitant of Mars ” will in any eventuality 
remain the same It is important to keep in mind this sense 
in which aU objects, even those which are found to be illusory 
or unreal, enjoy an independent logical meaning or "‘sub- 
sistence,” which makes them something more than mere inner 
states of consciousness ; otherwise we shall be constantly 
confusing questions of psj'chology, which deal with the pro- 
cesses by which we experience things, with questions as to the 
nature of the thmgs themselves A psychologist, for example, 
might furnish a magnificently adequate explanation of why 
I happened to refer to the question as to whether Mars was 
inhabited, or of why a drunken sailor sees a sea-serpent, 
or of why a child understands that 5 and 7 make 12. But 
if we were mterested in learning whether any of these pro- 
positions were true, we should wait to consult the astronomers 
or aviators of the future as to Mars, inquire of the marme 
zoologists as to the sea-serpent, and harken to arithmeticians 
in the matter of true and false numerical relations , we 
should not trouble the psychologist with any of these 
questions. 

2 T/ie falsity of the seco7id proposition of Objectivism — 
The statement that all experienced objects enjoy a status 
of actual physical existence cannot be defended without 
giving to the term “ existence ” a strained and unprofitable 
meaning, YTiat it is to " exist ” has been variously defined, 
but the defimtions diSer more in form than m substance. 
Perhaps the most natural of them is the following : To be real, 
or to exist, is to have a position in space or time, or to be 
imphed as a condition of such positionality. Thus, to say 
that a body existed nowhere, or that an event had at no Umc 
occurred, would be exactly equivalent to sa5ing that the 
body or the event referred to was non-existent or unreal. 
The reason that space and time themselves, together with the 
relations and law's which connect the concretely existing 
thmgs, are also held to be real or existent is because (though 
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lacking position) they are logically implied or presupposed 
by the things that do occupy positions ^ 

Another definition of existence which has much to commend 
it is suggested by Professor Marvin m his book A First 
Course m Metaphysics (p. 40) According to this author, the 
existent is constituted of all the entities (terms or relations) 
which are imphed or presupposed by whatever is experienced 
Inasmuch as in every case the necessary presuppositions of 
a field of experience are found to be a system of entities, 
perceptual or conceptual, occupymg positions in the unitary 
space and time in which we hve, this second definition turns 
out to be identical m substance and meaiung with the definition 
first given. 

And now that we have a clear meamng for the term 
existence we may proceed at once to our question as to whether 
or not naive objectivism is correct in claiming an actual 
existential status for every expenenced object. 

A. Let us begin by considermg the objects expenenced 
in dreams While asleep in my bed at home m New York 
I have a clear experience of myself with a company of fnends, 
some of whom are dead, taking a midday luncheon in San 
Francisco I see and hear my friends , I see, smell, and 
taste the food What must I say, on my awakening, as to 
the reahty of the events of my dream ^ Of course I can say 
that the episode was " real for me,” but that means only 
that I actually had the expenence As a matter of fact, I 
have never lunched an3rwhere with the fnends who figured 
in my dream The dreamed-of luncheon has no position in 
that spatio-temporal senes of events. It is therefore non- 
existent, unreal, or, in Mr Marvin’s termlnolog5^ the luncheon 
is not one of the events that are presuppositions of the 
expenence of myself and my fnends , it is in fact actually 
incompatible with those presuppositions, and is therefore 
barred from the world of existence But because it is unreal, 
it by no means follows that it is unexplained I can explain 
my dream in terms of my waking expenence, though I cannot 

* In view of the universal and persistent usage of common sense according 
to which “ reality ” and " existence " arc treated as sjmonjms it seems lo 
me inadvisable to diflercnbate betssecn them, as some authors hasc done by 
restricting the term " existence '' to the concrete things vhich alone can be 
said to occupy positions 
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explain my wakmg experience in terms of my dream, other- 
wise I should have no means of knowmg which was which. 
My San Francisco party becomes perfectly mtelligible — that is, 
compatible with my total field of experience — when and only 
when I deprive it of the existence which it laid claim to, and 
relegate it to the status of an object experienced by me as 
the effect of various memories and desires, ^but m itself lackmg 
membership m the world of spatio-temporal occurrences which 
are imphed as the causes and presuppositions of our expenence 
All that IS necessary for a person m bed in New York to get 
the experience of lunching in San Francisco is to have produced 
in his bram by causes within his organism the same sort of 
effects that would ordmarily be produced by the external 
causality of a luncheon m San Francisco 

B. Let us turn now from dreamed-of obj'ects to the 
illusions of waking hfe in order to test further the naive 
obj'ectivist’s claim that all experienced objects exist externally 
to the observer Consider, for example, the followmg t5^ical 
case of an illusory expenence I perceive a sphere m front 
of me ; it turns out, however, that the space where the sphere 
appears is empty. This illusory appearance of a sphere where 
m reality there is no sphere is explained by the existence 
of two flat discs which, by means of a stereoscope, are made 
to stimulate my eyes separately, the left disc castmg its 
image on my left eye, the nght disc casting its image on my 
right eye The physiological eSect of the separate sets of 
hght waves from the two flat discs, acting upon my brain, 
is the same as that normally produced by the hght waves 
from a smgle sphere, and consequently the object which figures 
in my consciousness is the single sphere In this case, as in 
the case of the dream, the object perceived cannot be said 
to exist in any sense in which it is profitable to use that term. 
The sphere is not real, but an appearance ; the discs are real, 
though they do not appear 

Our re-exammation of epistemological objectivism is now 
complete We have found that the second of the two pro- 
positions into which the theory resolved itself is false, and 
that the first proposition is true The doctrine is wrong m 
claiming an actual external existence for every expenenced 
. object, but it is right in holding to 2i possible external existence 
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for such objects, and in maintaining that, as the presupposition 
of this possibihty of independent existence, all the objects of 
expenence have a nature or meaning that is independent 
of their presence in anybody’s expenence. To this status of 
logical independence, which is a status above existence, and 
which does not pre-judge it either positively or negatively, 
we gave the name “ subsistence.” 


II 

The Re-interpretation of Subjectivism. 

” Pure Subjectivism ” is the theory that all objects, whether 
directly perceived or indirectly inferred, are relative to the 
self and contamed within its expenence, and that conse- 
quently they are incapable of existing independently of it 
or externally to it. Now, it is our contention that here, as in 
the case of the opposite theory of Objectivism, the defining 
statement is really composed of two propositions, one of which 
is true and the other false In this case, as in the preceding 
one, we shall find it convenient to take up the true proposition 
first. Taking them in this order, our two propositions are 
as follows 

1. All entities are (selectively) relative to a self dind. possible 
objects of its expenence 

2 . All entities are (constitutively) relative to, or dependent 
upon, a self, and cannot exist except as actual objects of its 
expenence 

I. The truth of the first proposition of Subjectivism — In 
order to test the truth of the first statement, let us consider 
several kinds of objects which might seem to be in no wise 
relative to a conscious self or capable of being objects of its 
possible expenence 

Take first the case of imperceptible objects, such as 
chemical atoms An atom, asserted to be less than one 
billionth of the smallest visible particle, is postulated because 
the assumption of it appears as the simplest and most intel- 
lectually useful explanation of the behaviour of bodies m 
chemical combmation. But because an atom is imperceptible. 
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it need not be supposed to possess qualities other than those 
of perceptual expenence Size, weight, mobihty, elasticity 
are all quahties of expenence, and they are all attnbuted to 
the atom, which is imperceptible only because of its minuteness 
Moreover, even that minuteness is mdirectly expressible m 
terms of perception by a sort of “ rule of three ” process 
For example, we might be able to say that an atom is as 
much smaller than a flea, as a flea is smaller than the visible 
expanse of the heavens Such considerations can make us 
understand that the^imperceptibihty of conceptual entities 
hke molecules and atoms is accidental rather than intnnsic , 
and that, in the event of our senses being sufficiently acute, 
they would reveal these supposedly purely conceptual elements 
of physics and chemistry to be mtegral and homogeneous 
members of the perceptual world 

Let us consider secondly remote objects — temporally remote, 
such as the events on the earth pnor to the appearance of 
conscious hfe, or spatially remote, such as the structure of 
a distant star It is easy to see that these objects of scientific 
inference, which serve to explam the objects of actual 
expenence, are, like the atoms, descnbable m terms of per- 
ception When we say that the earth was at one time — or 
that a distant star is at the present time — a molten or a gaseous 
mass, the obj'ect which we are considermg is composed of the 
same perceptual quahties as those of the objects under our 
eyes ; and even the spatial or temporal distance itself is, like 
the size of the atoms, imagmable, or mdirectly perceptible 
in terms of the relations or multiples of actually perceived 
spatial and temporal magnitudes In short, the space and 
time of conceptual inference is one and the same with the space 
and time of perceptual experience, and all the objects of the former 
are continuous and homogeneous with all the objects of the 
latter 

Consider thirdly abstract and artificial objects, such as 
a perfect circle or a perfect human bemg Such objects of 
conception are admittedly denved from the contents of 
perception either by mere selective analysis — i e abstraction — 
or by a combination of analysis and synthesis The most 
abstract and schematic fictions of science, no less than the 
most fantastic dreams of creative art, are such stuff as things 
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are made of, viz the quantities and relations of ordinary 
expenence combined into new ensembles. 

Fourthly and finally, let us consider inaccessible objects, 
such as other minds and their feelmgs Nothing would appear 
to be so cut off from the direct expenence of one self as the 
experiences of another self. I can never be certain of the 
existence of your mind and its states ; I can only infer them 
from your behaviour and from what you tell me You may 
have a toothache, a memory of yesterday’s breakfast, a 
perplexity over Kant’s idea of the Deity — ^none of which things 
can I see, feel, or hear in the sense in which I can see, feel, 
or hear your body and its movements And yet, after all, 
your thoughts and inner experiences which I conceive and 
infer to exist are all of them, in so far as they have any 
definite meaning for me, conceptual constructs from my own - 
perceptual expenences. Your memones and your puzzlings, 
your feelmgs of pain and pleasure, are homogeneous with mine ; 
not always as mere dupheates, but at least as functional 
derivatives, in the sense in which the size of the atom is a 
functional denvative of sizes that have actually been perceived 
Unless I knew their essence I could not doubt their existence * 

But now that we have pointed out the affinity of the 
various types of conceptual objects to the perceptual objects 
from which they are denved, it may still be said that there 
IS nothmg in all this to justify the contenbon of the sub- 
jectivist that all the things of the world are relative to the self 
and possible contents of its expenence To show that the 
inferred world of our conception is but an extension of the 

* The homogeneity of these four classes of conceptual objects with the 
percepts from which they are denved is sometimes obscured by two points 
of difference between them, w^hich result from the different ways in which 
they originate A direct or perceptual experience is the effect of an external 
stimulus, and its content is (i) predominantly sensory in quality, and 
(2) definitely located in time and in its spatial relation to the bodj of the 
percipient These two characteristics give a peculiar Mvidness and realness 
to perceptual objects which is lacking in the objects of imagination and 
conception, for these latter experiences arise from causes within the cere- 
brum , and probably, by reason of their less definite relation to the motor 
reflexes, their contents do not possess definiteness of time or place in relation 
to the organism Perhaps for the same reason thev arc relational rather 
than sensory in quality It would, for example, bo impos'^ible to ha\r a 
clear perception apart from a sensory quality such as colour or tone , but 
when I conceive of an object like an atom, the sensory qualit\ is faint and 
irrelevant, its clearness of meaning is due to the relations in which it is 
felt to stand to other objects 
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world that is perceived, and that it is determined by it and 
relative to it, is not the same as to prove that both worlds 
are relative to the self. It is, however, a definite step toward 
that conclusion, for it disposes of the false element in the 
theory of epistemological duahsm, according to which there 
exists an inferred world of objects which cause the world of 
our experience, but never themselves enter mto that world 
or share its vicissitudes. The inferred world of conceptual 
thought IS part and parcel of the immediate world of per- 
ceptual experience, and if the latter is relative to the self, so 
also IS the former. 

Is the world that I perceive in some sense relative to me, 
the percipient ? It most assuredly is Elementary psychology 
proves beyond a doubt that to every specific obj'ect m a field 
of perception there corresponds an equally specific state or 
process in the percipient’s organism. Thus, if we are to 
perceive a chair, a mountam, a star, there must be for each 
a specific process in the organism. For every definite colour, 
shape, or tone to figure as a perceived obj'ect there must be 
an equally defimte orgamc process These neural processes 
are the only necessary and sufficient conditions of expenence, 
and as they vary, the objects of our experience vary The 
processes themselves are, of course, caused m vanous ways — 
by external stimuh and by influences from within the body, and 
particularly by the traces in the brain left by past stimuh — 
but, whatever the manner m which the cerebral process is 
produced, when once it ts produced, the object determmed by 
it appears in a perception. Thus, it will be remembered, in 
the case of the stereoscope the process produced m the bram 
was such as to yield the perception of a sphere. The fact 
that there did not exist a sphere m the place where the sphere 
was perceived made no difference to the perception. ^The 
indirect determiners of our perceptual objects are many and 
varied, hut the direct and final determiners are always and 
exclusively the processes or states of the organism'^ As to the 
nature of these processes, there is room for disagreement 
The majonty of psychologists take the naturahstic or 
matenalistic view that they are purely physical, but there 
are some who hold that the processes determmmg our 
expenences involve not merely the brain, but an immatenal 
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entity or soul that co-operates with the brain dunng life 
However this may be/bhere is no disagreement at all as to 
the fact that the specific content of every perceived object 
IS determined by an equally specific process of some sort 
within the organism of the percipient And so we are justified 
in holding that the world of perceived objects is m some 
sense " relative to " the percipient self, or that any perceived 
obj'ect is a “ function of ” some state or jirocess of the 
percipient. Which means that for every member of the one 
class there is a corresponding member of the other class, and 
that for every change in the one class there is a corresponding 
change in the other class * 

Now we have already demonstrated that the supposedly 
imperceptible and transcendent causes of our immediate 
experience which are arrived at through conception and 
inference (such as atoms, remote events, artificial abstractions, 
and other minds) are not really transcendent at all, but are, 
on the contrary, located m the same space and time as that 
of the immediately expenenced objects, and that they are 
homogeneous with and fimctions or denvatives of the latter. 
If Z IS a function of Y, and Y is a function of X, then Z is a 
function of X So if the system of conceptually inferred 
objects is relative to the system of perceived objects, and if 
the latter is relative to the system of processes of a certain 
sort within the percipient, it follows that the conceptually 
inferred objects, hke all others, are relative to and determined 
by the self and its processes Everything in the entire uni- - 
verse is in some sense relative to the self, and m that sense 
“ subjective ” If a thing can be talked about at aU, it can 
and must be regarded as capable of entenng in the fullest 
measure into the expenence of the one who talks about it 
The world m which we hve is, as Kant said, “ the world of 
possible expenence.” 2 

* This does not mean that all organic processes ha\ e percepts corre- 
sponding to them, but only that there is a certain species of organic processes 
for each member of Inch there is a corresponding percept 

* The basic premise in Kant's theory of knowledge is the thesis that the 
self creates the laws of nature by applying the mind’s pure forms of s\nlhcsis 
to the manifold of its sensory' material From this it results, as ivc observed 
in the preceding chapter, that nothing can ever be perceived as a natural 
object except what has been through the mill of human faculties In other 
words, anything that figures as a perceptual fact of science will have made 
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In our defence of the subjectivist’s doctrine of relativity 
we have so far spoken of “ the ” self or “ a ” self, as though 
we meant only that the objects of the world could be regarded 
as relative to or mcluded m some self or other, or m the totality 
of finite selves, or m an Absolute or world-self But all that 
we have said apphes with equal cogency to the support of 
sohpsism, which is that most radical and final form of 
subjectivism according to which the entire umverse is relative 
to my self and included within my possible experience For 
the only thing that I can mean by the world or by any object 
in the world is something that 1 can conceive, and ever3dlung 
that I can conceive is an extension or reconstruction of what 
I perceive, and everything that I perceive is m some sense 
relative to and determined by my own inner states and 
processes Hence with the sohpsist I can and must exclaim, 


its peace with and received the stamp of the conceptual structure of reason 
The natural will have been proved rational m form, thus disposing of Hume’s 
classic doubt as to how a subjectively grounded knowledge can agree with 
the objectively grounded course of natural phenomena There are two 
great difficulties in this Kantian doctrine Fir^, the only self that we have 
any knowledge of as a recipient and combiner of sensations is a finite self, 
but the only self that could be capable of legislating for nature would be a 
transcendental self outside time and outside space This latter self, not 
being given, must be postulated to meet the needs of the theory Second, 
the ghost of Hume’s objective " course of nature " comes back to plague 
Kant’s system under the guise of the thmgs-in-themselves on which the 
manifold of sensations is grounded “Why should these ahen immigrants 
that constitute the “ matter ” of experience show such amazmg docihty and 
conformity to the net of schemata and categories which the mmd throws 
over them ^ 

Now if we substitute for Kant’s lordly assumption of knowmg as a 
creation of nature’s laws the modest assumption of knowing as a re-creation 
of nature’s laws, we avoid the two difficulties above noted For, in the first 
place, the self that re-creates the world of nature does not have to be outside 
nature , it can be the finite self that we know as a part of nature And in 
the second place, there is no longer any mystery in the fact that the mind's 
subjective forms harmonize with the " course of nature,” for the reason that 
those forms themselves are now seen to be the results of nature’s own prior 
operation The mind, as a child of nature, renders back in her knowing the 
same structure that went into her making It will indeed be true, as Kant 
said, that aU objects that I can expenence -will have passed through my 
consciousness and conformed to its forms But this wull not longer entail 
the paradox that the objects that we know depend upon our knoiving of 
them The created is {constiintivcly) relative to and therefore depends upon its 
creator, but the re-created is {selectively) relative to and therefore does not 
depend on its re-creator The words of a history book re-create the events 
of the past Those events are functional relata or imphcates of the symbols 
which reveal them, but they are not for that reason dependent upon them 
To substitute re-creation for creation as an interpretation of the cognitive 
act enables us to preserve the truth of Kanban idealism while escaping its 
paradox 
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The world is my world/' But, as we shall point out more 
at length in the next section, this relativity of all objects^ 
to a subject is selective rather than constitutive, and does 
not make the objects dependent on the self that knows them 

The first half of our re-examination of the epistemological 
theory of subjectivism is now complete. Of the two pro- 
positions which we took as definmg the theory, the first has 
been proved true — “ All objects are m some sense relative to 
the self and objects of its possible experience.” 

2. The falsity of the second proposition of Subjectivism . — ^We 
shall now consider the second of the two defining propositions, 
the proposition, namely, that ” All objects are actual contents 
of the experience of a self and cannot exist independently 
of that experience.” This latter assertion of the subjectivist 
we shall try to prove false. 

To begin with, I would call attention to two statements 
which are, mdeed, closely related m meaning, and the truth 
of which is obvious, (i) In general, one and the same object 
can be a member of different systems or relational contexts, 
simultaneously or in succession, without prejudice to its 
identity, and without having its meaning exhausted by any 
one of its contexts ( 2 ) In general, a thing can be a possible 
member of a context without being an actual member of it. 
We contend that each of these statements is directly apphcable 
to the perceptual and conceptuEil objects of consciousness. 
Consider, for example, the toothache from which our friend 
is sufiering . it is present in our consciousnesses as an object 
of conception, and how we shall conceive it and when we 
^haU conceive it depends upon how and when our brains 
are specifically excited But the indubitable presence of our 
fnend’s toothache as a member of the system of objects 
conceptually apprehended by you and me has not the slightest 
direct effect upon its presence in the system of things felt 
by the sufferer. If either you or I cease to think of the painful 
event, it continues with undiminishcd intensity Its presence 
in a knowledge-context is compatible with, but in no sense 
necessary to, its presence in the spatio-temporal context of 
existence Nor does its membership in any one of these 
contexts exhaust its meaning Tlic fact that it is a possible 
object of your consciousness and of mine does not mean 
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that it is an actual object m either If you object that we 
are begging the question by using the word “ it ” to denote 
the toothache that our friend expenences, the toothache that 
you are thinking of, and the toothache that I am thmkmg of, 
and that in reahty there are three numerically different tooth- 
aches mstead of one toothache in three different contexts, 
I must reply that the objection can be shown to be self- 
contradictory. For it IS self-contradictory to tell me that 
the thmg that I am thmkmg of is not the thmg that I am 
thinking of. If I am thmkmg of the toothache from which 
my friend is suffenng, it is just that and nothing else which 
IS the object of my thought , and if you are thmkmg of our 
friend’s toothache, then we are most assuredly thinking of 
the same thing, and the fields of our conscious thought overlap , 
and if our friend is actually suffenng from the toothache, as 
we think him to be, then there is one and the same thing 
which figures as the object of one man’s perception and of 
two other men’s conception And as conceptual fields can 
overlap or contam identical members with one another and 
with perceptual fields, so also can two or more perceptual 
fields overlap one another , and finally, any conscious field, 
conceptual or perceptual, can overlap a field of existence, 
and these various fields, or contexts, despite their ability to 
contain the same objects, m no way interfere with or directly 
condition one another If any doubt is felt as to these latter 
assertions, we must refer to the arguments given in the 
preceding section of this chapter, where m dealing with the 
element of truth in the theory of Objectivism we showed 
that an object which is perceived by one or more individuals 
may also exist externally and independently of the fact that 
it IS so perceived If you and I each perceive a content 
such as a sphere, which we describe in the same terms, and 
which IS located by each of us in a given space outside of 
our organisms, there is at least a chance that we are per- 
ceiving one and the same thmg, and there is at least a chance 
that the very thing that we are perceiving exists For if 
two things are to be different, they must differ either in 
quality or in spatio-temporal position ; and if the sphere 
which I perceive agrees in its shape or quality and in its 
position in space and time with the sphere which I conceive 
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as objective and independently existent, the " two ” spheres 
must be one and the same , the only difference is one of 
context * 

When we speak of the perceived sphere, we mean a sphere 
that stands in a certain unique relation to the cerebral pro- 
cesses of you and me , when we speak of the existing sphere, 
we mean a sphere which stands in a certain relation to the 
totality of expen enceable objects, the relation, namely, of 
being presupposed by them The two expressions may 
denote the same object, just as the two expressions, " the 
book lying on my table " and " the book wntten by Colonel 
Roosevelt,” may denote the same object 

What IS the reason that this possible identity of peiceivcd 
objects and existent objects is not generally recognized ^ - 
The reason is that the identity is only a possible identity, 
and by no means always actually realized I can never be 
certain that the sphere that I perceive and the sphere that 
you perceive are identical with one another, or that either 
IS identical with an actually existing sphere The knowledge 
situation itself neither precludes nor ensures that identity of 
perceived object and existent object which constitutes per- 
ceptual truth There is always the chance of error — the chance 
that the things which we perceive or conceive may not 
coincide in quality and position with the things which, because 
they are presupposed by the totality of expenenceable objects, 
axe called existent or real There is no short cut to certainty 
in this matter (No single expenence, perceptual or conceptual, 
contains intnnsic marks by which its truth or falsity are made 
evident In each case it is necessary to proceed by the vanous 
methods of logical inquiry to compare the given experience 
with other experiences in order to test its claim to objectn e 
truth. But this necessity must not be taken by the sub- 
jectivist as justifying his claim that because all objects are 
expenenceable they are all expenenced , or because an object 
can exist within an expenence it is thereby rendered incapable 

» The principle of the Identity of Jndtsccrniblcs is true when and onl> 
when there is an indiscemibihty of spatio-temporal position as ^sell as of 
quality or essence 

’ It IS in their denial of the possibility of an identity in spatio tcmpor.-’l 
position of the perceptual content >vith the existent object that the '* Critical 
Realists ” or epistemological dualists differ from the po'-ition I am here 
defending 
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of existing outside that expenence , or because the meaning 
and nature of objects can be discovered only through their 
presence as terms m an actual experience-relation (ratio 
cognosc&ndi) that therefore their meanings and natures are 
constituted by that relation (ratio essendi). 

Our re-examination of Subjectivism is now completed. 
In its pure or naive form the theory asserted that all objects — 
both immediate and inferred — depend upon the self and exist 
solely withm its expenence This theory was analysed into 
two propositions * (i) “ All entities are (selectively) relative 
to a self and objects of its possible expenence ” , and (2) “All 
entities are (constitutively) relative to or dependent upon a 
self, and cannot exist except as objects of its actual expenence ” 
The first of these propositions we have found true, the second 
false. And now that we have shown that the two opposed 
methods of epistemology — Objectivism and Subj'ectivism — are 
each capable of being amended m such a way as to make 
them compatible with each other and with the facts of the 
knowledge-situation, it remains for us to show that the theory 
of Epistemological Dualism is susceptible of a similar analysis 
which will enable us to bnng all three types of epistemological 
doctrine mto a complete and final harmony. 


Ill 

The Re-interpretation of Dualism. 

The Epistemological Dualist holds that all immediately 
expenenced objects of sense are dependent upon the self and 
incapable of existing apart from its expenence, but that at 
the same time the conceptual objects which are inferred as 
the true causes of expenence exist independently of the self 
and are never identical with the objects of consciousness 
This pure or naive dualism can be resolved mto two pro- 
positions (i) “ The system of objects experienced by a self and 
the system of objects existing externally to that self and caustng 
its experience can vary independently of each other.” (2) “ The 
experienced objects and the existent objects, because they vary 
independently of one another, are never coincident or identical, 
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but constitute two mutually exclusive systems of metaphysical 
entities” Of these two defining propositions we shall try to 
prove that the first is true and that the second is false. 

I. The truth of the first proposition of Dualism — Let us 
begin by considering two typical cases in which the experienced 
objects change while their externally existing prototypes 
remain constant, thus justif 5 ang the dualist in his claim that 
the experienced and the existent can vary independently. 

I see a table in front of me , I close one eye and press the 
ball of the other eye , the table that I see moves about as 
I press ; the table that exists remains stationary, as can be 
proved in many ways. In this case the perceived object 
changes while the real object stays constant An instance 
of the same situation m the field of conceptual knowledge 
occurs m Shakespeare’s Othello The Desdemona of whom 
Othello is conscious is changed by the slanders of lago from 
a loyal wife into the sweetheart of Cassius The Desde- 
mona who “ exists ” remains constant throughout the tragic 
change m her subjective double Agam, I look at the stars 
To my consciousness they remain fixed, changeless The . 
astronomer tells me, however, that all the while the real ~ 
stars are moving through space with incredible velocity, and 
that some of them may even have been destroyed years ago , 
for the news of such destruction could reach us only after 
the light-waves (which left the stars at the time their 
destruction occurred) had traversed the immense distance 
by which we are separated from them In this case existing 
objects change, perceived objects remaining unaltered An 
instance of the same sort, but m the conceptual field, can again 
be taken from Othello. Othello as he figures m Desdemona’s 
consciousness appears unchanged in his love and trust through 
most of the penod when he is being metamorphosed into a 
jealous murderer. 

The four cases which we have chosen are fair and t 3 'pical 
instances of the facts on which Dualism is founded, they 
show the possibihty of change taking place in experienced 
objects, whether perceptual or conceptual, vhilc the real 
objects remain unchanged, or of experienced objects remaining 
unchanged while the real objects change They shov, in 
short, that, as the Dualist claims, the objects that are 
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experienced may vary mdependently of the objects that 
exist We have now to demonstrate that the second claim 
of the Duahst, to the effect that expenenced and real objects 
are never coincident or identical, is as false as his first 
contention is true 

2. The falsity of the second proposition of Dualism — ks 
a rule, when two things vary independently of one another 
they are thereby shown to be numencally or existentially 
non-identical ; yet there are mstances m which this is not 
the case Consider, for example, two mtersectmg hnes , each 
line can be viewed as a class of pomts or as generated by 
the movement of a pomt. The pomt of their mtersection is 
one identical point, and yet it is a member of each of two 
separate series, and, as such, is in each case determined by 
a separate law or equation If we conceive each hne as 
produced by a point moving through a senes of positions, 
then we must conceive of the two pomts comcidmg at the 
intersection, though each of them continues to belong to 
separate systems, each of which vanes mdependently of the 
other That the systems vary independently does not prevent 
their possessing common or identical members Now it is 
our contention that the relation between the two hne-systems 
just mentioned is the same as the relation between the 
expenence-system and the existence-system of objects. What 
I perceive m the visual field may be identical m every respect 
with what exists in the physical world outside my body , 
but what I perceive m the visual field depends pnmanly 
upon processes within my nervous system, and will vary only 
as those processes vary, while what exists m the physical 
world outside my body is pnmanly mdependent of processes 
within my nervous system, and will vary according to external 
conditions In short, the existence-system of objects is 
controlled in its behaviour by extra-organic factors, while 
the experience-system is controlled by mtra-organic factors. 
Although the two systems of objects 'may coincide to any 
extent, there is no necessity for such coincidence, and no 
guarantee that it vnll contmue The epistemological monists 
— both subjectivists and obj activists — have nghtly emphasized 
the coincidence or identity of the two systems, which is 
reahzed whenever truth is attained , but they have neglected 
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the duality of causes owing to which the coincidence of the 
two systems is possible and occasional rather than uniform 
and necessary. The epistemological duahsts, on the other 
hand, have rightly emphasized m their first proposition the 
duality of causes, but in their second proposition they have 
erred m assuming that such duahty of causal contexts pre- 
cludes a comcidence or identity of the objects that are 
experienced with the objects that exist. The theories which 
in their naive or pure form were found to be false in them- 
selves and hopelessly incompatible with one another, when 
re-examined and modified in the light of the facts turn out 
to be not only true m themselves, but harmonious and 
mutually supplementary. 

Before leaving the subject of dualism there is one point 
which needs further explanation m order to guard agamst 
a possible misunderstanding When we say that the causes 
determining the existence-system and the experience-system 
of objects respectively are separate and distmct, and to that 
extent independent, we do not mean to imply that they 
exert no influence upon one another. The extra-orgamc 
factors are contmuously affecting the intra-organic processes 
upon which our expenence depends, and conversely the 
revelations of expenence enable us to influence through 
conscious action the world external to our organism. The 
fact that the expenence-system and the existence-system are 
constantly overlapping and mtersectmg is far from being a 
matter of chance. What appears in our consciousness as a 
physical world is the indirect effect of the objects and forces 
of the environment which combme with the media through 
which they act and with the brain itself to produce the 
direct determiners of whatever we expenence Because of 
the indirectness and complexity of the process, the cerebral 
states that condition our expenence give only a misplaced 
and distorted presentation of their extra-bodily causes — hence 
the existence of error. But the distortion involved in the 
immediate sensory picture is in large measure corrected by 
the happy capacity of the brain to retain the traces of 
previous effects which may combine with the impressions of the 
moment to produce an expenence in which things appear 
as they are — w’hich is truth. The w'ay in w’hich objects are 
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distorted by the media through which they must operate, 
and the way in which the true perspective is restored by the 
corrective inference involved in both perception and con- 
ception was explained at some length in our chapter on 
Scepticism, and we need only repeat here two or three of the 
examples which were used there as illustrations. 

Let us take first the cases m which the correction is made 
on the perceptual level. There is, we will suppose, a real 
circle m front of me Because it lies m a plane not perpen- 
dicular to the hne of sight, it casts upon my retma an elhptical 
rather than a circular image ; I see it nevertheless as a circle , 
the retmal and sensory distortion have been corrected by 
the brain, which has been modified or tramed by previous 
experiences, so that it automatically interprets that kind of 
elhptical presentation as circular. In the same way, when 
a man walks away from me, the image cast upon my retina 
and the resulting content of visual sensation decrease m size, 
yet I perceive the man as changing his distance rather than 
his size, because through past experience (or possibly through 
mnate endowment) my brain has learned to associate this 
kmd of sensory decrease m size with mcrease m distance. 

On the conceptual level, the power of the bram to correct 
the distortions of peripheral perspective is shown by our 
abihty not to be fooled by the apparent change m shape 
which a stick undergoes when partly immersed m water. 
The difference in the refractive powers of the two media of 
water and air produce the distortion, and it is only through 
a somewhat dehberate use of our past expenence that we can 
attain the true behef that the stick itself has not changed 
its shape. An illustration of an even more refined conceptual 
correction of sensory distortion is afforded by our inter- 
pretation of the “ settmg sun ” as due in reahty to the 
rotation of the earth on its axis ; for here we draw not only 
upon our own past experience, but upon the scientific calcu- 
lations of others 

The tv'o great purposive activities that occupy our waking 
hfe are: (i) the activity of knowing, m which we strive to 
bring the experience-system of apprehended objects into har- 
monious coincidence \vith the existence-system, which coinci- 
dence, when attained, we call “ the true ” ; and (2) the activity 
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of wilhng, in which we strive to bring the existence-system 
into harmonious coincidence with the experience-system of 
desired objects, which coincidence, when attained, we call 
“ the good.” I 

It is the great merit of epistemological dualism that it 
recognizes, in the first of its two defining propositions, that 
the objects m expenence and the objects in existence arc 
determined by different sets of causes, and that consequently 
they can vary independently of one another, and will not of 
necessity coincide. Dualism errs in the second of its pro- 
positions, in which it asserts that, because the expenence- 
system and the existence-system vary independently, therefore 
their objects can never coincide, and that we can be conscious 
never of reahty itself, but only of more or less perfect copies 
of reahty. 


IV 

Conclusion. 

In order to illustrate the concordance of the three schools 
of epistemology, I wish now to show how the concept of 
truth can be stated adequately in terms of each theory and 
translated from one to the other without essential change 
of meamng. 

I. For the Objectivist, the True is simply the real considered 
as the object of a possible conscious belief or judgment And 
the real or existent compnses all those entities, and only those 

* There is indeed a third type of equilibrium or adjustment bctiveen the 
individual and his environment which manifests itself in conscious experi- 
ence, though not as a direct result of purposive activity The stimuli of the 
environment, in so far as they affect the vital processes and tendencies of 
the organism and not merely its organs of sense, produce those forms of 
experience which we call feeUngs and emotions When such stimuli are m 
accord with our needs and tendencies they give us the feeling of pleasure , 
and when the pleasure is associated ivith the form of the object pcrccn cd, and 
IS ascribed to its character (rather than to our own induidual mood), 

pleasure is aesthetic, and the object causing it is termed ” beautiful '' 
Thus our experiences of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful arc all 
^ them cases in which the environment and the individual are m cqinl- 
ibnum , but whereas the hedonic or aisthctic equilibrium is a matter of feeling 
and IS brought about spontaneously, the true and the good arc attained as 
the result of purposeful effort, and consist, as we have said, in an identity or 
coincidence of the objects of the expcnence-systcm with the objects of the 

existence-system. 
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entities, which are logically imphed or presupposed by the 
totality of expenenceable contents. To discover which of the 
contents of experience is real is usually possible only by a 
long process of induction , but whenever we expenence a 
content that turns out to be real, the expenence in question 
turns out to have been true. That is to say, when our 
object of behef is real, our athtiide of behef is true Thus, 
for example, if the roundness of the earth is a fact or reahty, 
then the judgment “ The earth is round ” is a true judgment 

2. For the Subjectivist, the True is whatever would he 
confirmed by an all-comprehending or 'absolute expenence A 
judgment such as “ The earth is round is true provided 
it would be made by an absolute mind In short, truth to 
the Subjectivist means confirmability by further experience 

3 For the Duahst, the True is whatever in the individual 
corresponds to what exists outside the individual. Thus the 
judgment “ The earth is round " is true if there is in the 
world external to my organism a relation of identity between 
the earth and round, correspondmg to the relation of identity 
between my idea or expenence “ earth " and my idea or 
expenence “ round " In short, truth for the Dualist consists 
in the correspondence of intra-individual with extra-individual 
identity-relations. 

Is it not easy to see that if any of these three theones 
is valid the other two must be equally vahd ^ For observe . 
If the Objectivist is correct in his theory that a judgment 
IS true when what it asserts is real— that is, presupposed by 
the totality of expenenceable objects — then it will follow that 
every judgment that conforms to this cnterion of identity 
with reahty will conform also to the Subjectivist’s cn tenon 
of confirmability by a completer expenence , for the more 
complete or most complete expenence will reveal the pre- 
suppositions that are necessary to make it self-consistent, and 
the objectively real and the subjectively apparent will coincide. 
In short, if our judgment that " The earth is round ” is tnie 
in the sense of asserting a reality, it is equally true in the 
sense of being confirmable by, or mamtaining itself unaltered 
in, a completer expenence-system The two cntena are based 
on tw'o aspects of the same thing, and are no more incompatible 
than the concavity and convexity of a curved Ime. In the 
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one case I define truth in terms of the relation of my judgment 
to the totality of possible objects , in the other I define it 
m terms of the relation of my judgment to a possible totahty 
of expenence The same correlation and harmony is of course 
to be found in the apphcation of the two catena to falsity. 
The judgment “ The earth is flat ” is false to the Objectivist, 
because the object which the judgment asserts — viz. a " flat 
earth ” — happens to have no position in the spatio-temporal 
system, and as such is not presupposed by the totahty of 
possible objects or by that portion of the totality which we 
have expenenced To the Subjectivist, the same judgment 
is termed false because it has been precluded rather than 
maintained and confirmed by those more complete expenences 
which were conceptually (and in part perceptually) attainable 
after the circumnavigation of the globe 

And^ the correspondence-cntenon of tbp Dualist^ is as 
reciprocity impKcatbiy'bf the catena of the Objectivist and 
Si^ebtivis^as Jhose _^e of ^ne_another The Duahst, we 
remember, msists upon our noting that the objects that exist 
at any moment m the world outside the nervous system of 
an individual, and the objects which at that same moment 
the individual expenences as so existing, are determined by 
separate sets of causes (extra-neural and intra-neural 
respectively), and that therefore they vary independently of 
one another Truth then consists in the correspondence or 
agreement of the jud^ents contained in the narrow and 
transitory expenence-system of the individual with the things 
and relations compnsmg the incomparably broader and more 
endunng existence-system of which the individual is himself 
a part But this duahstic kind of truth \wll be reahzed wlien 
and only when the content, object, or meaning of the judgment 
IS identical with a part of reahty, which, as we have seen, 
consists of that select class of entities which are presupposed 
by the totahty of entities (objectivism), and which, as such, 
Would be confirmed by a smgle all-inclusive and self-consistcnt 
expenence (subjectivism) What the epistemological Duahst, 
thinking m terms of psychology and ph3^siolog}', interprets 
as a harmonious correspondence between two independently 
caused sets of events, the epistemological Monists, thinking 
in terms of ontology and logic, interpret as the simultaneous 
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membership in two systems — that of experience and that 
of reality — of one identical object. Or to put it in other 
words, the “ judgment-utterance/* considered as a psychological 
process withm the mdividual, will correspond to objects in 
the environment when and only when the “ judgment- 
content,” considered as a logical meaning, is also an existent 
fact The Duahst’s “ correspondence of extra-organic with 
intra-orgamc occurrences” is a perfect translation of the 
Momsts’ identity of truth and reahty. And here, agam, we 
need hardly add that with respect to falsity there is a simi- 
larly complete conformity of the Duahst’s criterion to those of 
the Monists It is just because a ” flat earth ” is a member 
neither of the Objectivist’s world of reality nor of the 
Subjectivist’s completed experience that the Duahst who 
makes the judgment ” The earth is flat ” will find to 
his sorrow that there is a lack of harmonious corre- 
spondence between his inner mental states and his external 
environment. 

It has been our aim in this chapter to show that all of 
the three epistemological theones can be re-mterpreted in 
such a way as to bring them into accord with the facts with 
which they deal and with one another; and we hold that 
in each case this re-mterpretation has preserved what is 
positive and essential m each of the warring theories, and has 
omitted from them only that which is unimportant and 
negative. Thus, the essential contention of Objectivism is 
that all objects of actual experience are also objects of possible 
existence, and that whether they are existent or not, they 
possess a logical meanmg or ” subsistence ” that is mdependent 
of the fact that they are experienced The essential con- 
tention of Subjectivism is that all objects of actual existence 
are also objects of possible expenence, and that the entire 
universe is in some sense relative to each of the selves that 
it contains The essential contention of Duahsm is that the 
system of expenenced objects and the system of existing 
objects are determmed by separate sets of causes, and that 
consequently they vary independently of one another. The 
three propositions which severally express the traditionally 
irreconcilable types of epistemological theory are, when thus 
restated, in no way incompatible witli one another They are 
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mutuaUy supplemental' and interchangeable Each expresse.s 
a ddlerent aspect of the knowledge situation-or rather Tach 
expresses the whole situation from a particular angle ma^ma 
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THE KNOWER AND THE KNOWN 

A DIALOGUE 


PARTICIPANTS 

Partridge, an Objectivist. 
Bryce, a Subjectivist 
Lovelace, a Dualist. 
Hylanous, a Realist 




I 


In which Hylanous, after explaining the purpose of the meeting 
and defending the terms used in the discussion, piocecds to 
answer the objections that are brought forward by Partridge. 

Hylanous . I have asked you three gentlemen to meet 
me in order to see if by friendly and informal discussion we 
cannot arnve at a solution of the epistemological problem. 
Bryce will speak for subjectivism, Partridge for objectivism, 
Lovelace for epistemological duahsm, while I as a reahst wiU 
endeavour to show you how your wamng theories can be 
re-formulated m such a way as to make them perfectly 
compatible with one another 

Partridge . It may be a small matter, but I should 
hke to know first of all what nght you have to descnbe 
yourself as a “ Reahst ” You are not satisfied with giving 
our doctnnes ugly and awkward names, but you must pro- 
ceed to appropriate for your own doctrine a label which 
rightfully belongs to me. 

Lovelace ’ I feel somewhat as Partndge does I don't 
^^^d so much your calhng me a Duahst so long as 3^ou make 
it plam, as I think you do, that you are using the term in 
a purely epistemological sense, according to which mental 
states are different m position and not merely, or even 
necessarily, in nature, from the physical objects which we infer 
to exist. But I am not so well content with your monopoliz- 
ing the term “ Reahsm ” for yourself, for I claim to be a 
realist no less than Partridge And the mere fact tliat I 
hold that real external objects are reprcsciifcd in consciousness 
rather than directly p) evented, as he thinks, cerlainl}^ docs 
not make me any less realistic It onl^' means that I am an 
“ old reahst ” or “ critical reahst ” rather tlian one of the 
' new ” or extreme type 
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Hylanous I am sorry that my terms have given ohence, 
and without wishmg to spend too much time in a purely 
verbal discussion, I may be permitted to explam that one 
reason for my refusing to apply the name “ reahst ’’ to either 
of you was ]ust because you both claimed it, and I wished 
to avoid the ambiguity that would have resulted It is 
certamly true that Partridge, in deahng with the knowledge- 
relation, emphasizes the object as the important pole of that 
relation, and tends to think of consciousness as only a 
contmuum, or cross-section or perspective of the totality of 
objects ; and it is equally true that Bryce m deahng with 
the same situation emphasizes the subject or the conscious 
self as the important term of the relation, the objects known 
bemg regarded as states or elements of conscious expenence 
and inseparable from it ; while you, Lovelace, admit the 
reahty both of external objects and of the conscious states by 
which they are known, but deny that they can ever be 
identical, and hence, as you have acknowledged, you may 
properly be called a Duahst. Now, my reason for cahmg 
myself a Reahst is that my theory accepts all the positive or 
afiirmative elements of the three theories which you severally 
mamtam, and excludes only the negations and denials. Thus 
I beheve that Partridge is right m his claim that the objects 
of which we are directly conscious can exist externally and 
in their own nght, and that all objects have a meanmg or 
subsistence mdependently of whether or not they are known , 
but I also agree with Bryce that all objects are actual or 
possible elements of conscious experience, and m that sense 
always related to a conscious subj'ect ; and finally with 
Lovelace I admit that the objective and subjective orders of 
events can vary mdependently of each other, thus constituting 
a true duality between them. On the other hand, however, 
I deny Partndge’s imputation of unreality to the knowing 
subject and its ideas ; I deny Bryce’s imputation of unreality 
to a world of independent and externally existent objects , 
and finally I deny my friend Lovelace’s imputation of imreahty 
to that expenence of identity of the perceived and the 
existent which is the very essence of trae knowledge In 
short, I refuse to relegate to a status of unreahty any of the 
important elements m the knowledge-situation , for this 
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reason I think I have the best nght to the term Realism as 
a name for my eclectic solution Does that satisfy you ? 

Lovelace . It satisfies me 

Partridge I must confess that I think your reasons are 
a httle thin , but I suppose you want to retain the name 
Reahst because you once were really such, and if you hke the 
word so much I shan’t object any more to your using it for 
your new compromise. 

Hylanous How about you, Bryce ? Are you angry at 
my calhng you a Subj'ectivist ? 

Bryce Oh no ; that silly epithet makes me too tired to 
be angry. I am an ideahst, and as such I am used to being 
misrepresented, and I suppose that it is quite hopeless for you 
realists ever to see anythmg m my philosophy except what 
you call “ subjectivism ” Though I confess that it always 
surpnses me to be stigmatized m this way when I furnish the 
only intelligible interpretation of objective reahty 

Hylanous . I mean no offence by the term “ subjectivist,” 
and I understand perfectly well that your idealistic philosophy, 
whether in its British or in its German form, is not exclusively 
a theory of knowledge But I am interested just now in 
trying to isolate the epistemological problem ; and although 
you are quite convinced that you provide adequately for 
our common-sense conviction of the world’s reahty, it is true, 
is it not, that you hold that everything that is real, or even 
capable of being discussed intelligibly, is of necessity an 
element of conscious experience ^ 

Bryce That is my behef , of course , but there is nothing 
in such a view to indicate a failure to distinguish adequately 
between the two classes of phenomena which common sense 
describes as ” physical ” and ” psychical ” I am, in short, an 
Objective Ideahst 

Hylanous • I know it, my dear fellow, nor am I for one 
instant unmindful of it Nevertheless, you must admit that 
your theory that no object can possess either meaning or 
existence apart from its relation to a subject (empmcal or 
transcendental) that experiences it may properly enough be 
termed ” Subjectivism ” — especially when it is discussed in 
relation to a theory such as that of Partndge, according to 
which objects are asserted to have not only a meaning but 
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an actual existence quite independently of whether or not 
they are experienced by a conscious subject. 

Bryce • Well, if that is all you mean to mdicate by 
callmg me a “ Subj'ectivist,” I don’t suppose I need object 
any longer to the name. But I want it clearly understood 
throughout the discussion that this so-called " subjectivism ” 
applies only to the ideahstic theory of knowledge, which is 
but a small part of the great philosophy of idealism, and 
secondly, that even as such it does not confuse what we mean 
by “ physically real obj'ects ” with what we mean by “ mere 
ideas.” 

Hylanous • I am sure we all understand that, Bryce, 
and you may count on us not to caricature your doctrme in 
any way. And now that we are agreed on the matter of 
terminology, I should hke to discuss the possibility of our 
arriving at some sort of epistemological eirenicon or com- 
promise in which full justice will be done to each of your 
three theones And as Partridge is perhaps most famihar 
with my general attitude toward the problems of knowledge, 
I will ask him to begin the discussion. 

Partridge * Well, Hylanous, I suppose my distrust of 
any such compromise as you propose centres on your idea 
of ” subsistence ” That term has been used in the philo- 
sophical discussions of recent years to denote obj’ects of thought 
other than particular existents, but as I understand it, you 
employ the term to denote any possible obj’ect of thought, 
whether universal or particular, and whether existent or non- 
existent In short, the subsistent is for you a true summum 
gemis, the one cIelss for which there is no negative Is that 
correct ? 

Hylanous That is it exactly , universals and particulars, 
real obj’ects and unreal objects, are all species of the sub- 
sistent. 

Partridge • Precisely. Now, I obj’ect to the introduction 
of such a category on the groimd that it is artificial and 
misleadmg, and I particularly object to your well-meaning 
attempt to amend my theory by classing as an ” unreal sub- 
sistent ” the content of a so-called sensory illusion, such as 
the appearance of a sohd obj’ect produced by means of 
viewng two flat objects through a stereoscope, or such as the 
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appearance of a bent stick produced in accordance with the 
laws of physics by means of the partial immersion of a 
straight stick in water. It is bad enough for epistemological 
duahsts hke Lovelace to call such phenomena “ideas,” and 
to declare that they exist only “ m the mmd.” That notion 
is a foohsh one, but it is at least intelhgible. Whereas your 
attempt to introduce under the term of “ unreal subsistents ” 
a class of sensory objects which are mdependent of our 
expenence of them, and which at the same time are to have 
no place in the world of material existence, is a sheer 
absurdity. 

Hylanous * You understand why it seems to me to be 
necessary to give to the objects of sensory illusion this new 
status, do you not ? 

Partridge : Why, yes, I understand your intention or 
motive. You want to avoid what you and I both feel to be 
the fallacy of duahsm You and I agree that, if we once 
start putting the objects of so-called illusory sensory experi- 
ence m the mind, that is, reducing them to mere dependent 
states of the perceiver, we must end by regarding all the 
objects of perception as in the same predicament, and that 
we shall then have no means of cognizing, even by means of 
conceptual inference, any world beyond our own mental 
states You are nght enough in wanting to avoid the 
complete subjectivism to which epistemological duahsm always 
leads. But your method of avoiding subjectivism is fantastic 
and unnecessary. Instead of dividing sensory objects into 
existent and non-existent (the existent being regarded as the 
exclusive occupants of positions in an absolute space and time, 
while the non-existent are left to “ subsist,” suspended as it 
were in mysterious independence outside of the space and 
time in which they appear) , you should recognize that position 
is relative, not absolute, and that aU sensory objects exist, but 
that each of them exists in relation to other objects of which 
the percipient organism may be one You would then under- 
stand that the sohd object seen through the stereoscope, and 
the stick that is seen as bent when partly immersed in water, 
are actual physical existents, although their existence is of 
course relative to the pecuhar visual contexts in which they 
respectively figure. 
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Hylanous . Would you extend this conception of the 
physical exist entiahty of all sensory objects to such things as 
those stars which, though they still appear in the sky, may 
well have become extmct m the interval of time separatmg the 
moment when the hght-waves left the star and the moment 
they reach our eyes ? 

Partridge . Of course. The stars which, from the 
astronomer’s conceptual point of view, no longer exist, may 
perfectly well exist from the pomt of view of a visual observer 
on the surface of the earth What else would you expect, 
knowing as we do the length of time which it takes hght from 
such stars to reach the earth ? 

Hylanous * How about the objects that appear m dreams 
and hallucinations^ Do they also enjoy this relative 
existence ? 

Partridge . Certainly ; only in their case the distortion 
of perspective is far greater than m the case of the bent stick 
or the extmct star. For the proj'ection-system which is 
always involved m perception is complicated by the mediation 
of that elaborate network of association-paths in the brain 
on which memory depends, so that, although the events of a 
dream or hallucmation hke all other objects of sense-expen- 
ence do exist, yet they exist in a peculiar way, which is, I 
admit, qmte different from the way m which the objects of 
our so-called true perceptions exist. 

Lovelace : I hke that J Partridge generously admits 
that objects which are defimtely known to be unreal exist 
only m a pecuhar sense Non-existence is mdeed a pecuhar 
kind of existence ; infernally pecuhar, I should call it ^ 

Hylanous Be patient, Lovelace, please. I thmk I 
understand what Partndge means, and strange as it may 
seem, I beheve we are much nearer to an agreement than 
ever before And now tell me. Partridge, if I will agree for 
the moment to use the term " existence,” as you do, to 
charactenze all of the actual and possible objects of sense- 
expenence, will you m return agree to recognize that 
" existents ” as thus defined can be divided into two classes, 
(i) *' ordinary existents,” that is, such objects and events as 
would be regarded as real by ordinary people, whether they 
were expenenced or not ; and (2) ” peculiar existents,” that 
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is, such things as the sohd body which appears when two 
flat disks are viewed through a stereoscope, or the bent stick 
which appears when a straight stick partly immersed m water 
IS viewed obhquely, or the star which appears as the result 
of the hght-waves from a star which is extinct, or finally the 
objects that figure in dreams and hallucinations ^ 

Partridge Why, yes, I don’t mind admitting that ; 
though the word " ordinary ” which you use to charactenze 
the first class of existents savours a httle of question-begging. 

Hylanous Well, really, Partndge, inasmuch as you 
yourself chose the word “ pecuhar ” for the one class of 
existents, you hardly have the right to object to my desig- 
nating the non-pecuhar land as "" ordinary ” 

Partridge Oh well, let it pass And now tell me what 
use you want to make of this division of existences which 
you have persuaded me to admit 

Hylanous Why simply this * I should like to know 
your opmion as to the' reason why people in general restnct 
the term existence to what we have agreed to call " ordmary 
existents ” and prefer to descnbe your ” pecuhar existents,” 
that IS, the objects of illusory expenence, as non-existeiit ? 

Partridge • Why, I suppose the reason for that is purely 
pragmatic We select certain of the objects of experience on 
account of their practical importance and call them existent 
or real, while other objects such as the sohd objects seen 
through the stereoscope are more or less pecuhar, and for the 
purposes of ordinary life quite unimportant, and hence we 
term them non-existent. The one class is as real as the other 
and the distmction is purely relative 

Hylanous • Granted, my friend , but while you and I 
both recognize the extent to which practical interests deter- 
mine our classifications, and in that sense are in sympathy 
with the pragmatists, we are also reahsts, and as such we 
know that, although the recogmtion and selection of differences 
may be motivated by practical interests, the differences 
themselves are grounded in the nature of the objects I ask 
you then to tell us what it is about certain objects of experi- 
ence which makes it practically important to class them as 
existent, m distinction from other expenenced objects which 
we term illusory or unreal ^ 
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Partridge : Well, I suppose that the objects that are 
ordinarily called real are those which we are finally compelled 
to assign to a defimte position in the smgle conceptual space 
and tune recognized by science. This pubhc or conceptual 
space-time must of course be distmguished from the pnvate 
space-time or perspective of the individual. 

Hylanous : You would say, then, that the sohd object 
which appears when two flat disks are viewed through a 
stereoscope has no position m space' ^ 

Partridge : It exists in the pnvate space or perspective 
of the individual, but when we try to reconcile its existence 
in the space where it appears with the rest of our experiences, 
we cannot do it, hence for purposes of practical convemence 
we may deny it a place in pubhc space, and in that sense call 
it non-existent. 

Hylanous . And you would agree, would you not, that 
the reconstructed system of things which for practical purposes 
we select as havmg positions in the space and time of science 
IS composed of those objects, some of them perceptual and 
some conceptual, which are presupposed or imphed by the 
totality of experienced objects, and which are therefore to 
be called real ? 

Partridge : Yes, I admit that the objects and relations 
which are presupposed by the totality of experience may be 
called real in a more fimdamental sense than other objects 

Hylanous * Very good , will you not admit further that 
the objects which appear in expenence, but which are not 
presupposed by it, can have no place in the real world as you 
have just defined it ^ 

Partridge * You mean such objects as the solid that 
appears in the stereoscope ? 

Hylanous , I mean aU the objects that are generally 
classed as illusory or non-existent, and which you have termed 
“ pecuUar existents ” 

Partridge : Yes, it is true that these existents have no 
positions in the system of existents which we have called real. 
They fall outside the space and time of physical science, 

Hylanous But why then do you wsh to call them 
existent? “ Unreal existence seems self-contradictory. You 
have accepted my theory, why not accept my terminology 
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and use the word subsistence to denominate the actual or 
possible appearance of an object in experience, and reserve 
the word existence for that much smaller class of objects 
which, whether they themselves appear or not, must be pre- 
supposed to explain and harmonize the host of conflicting 
experiences ? 

Partridge : You mean that my so-called pecuhar 
existents are in fact identical with what you have termed 
“ unreal subsist ents " ^ 

Hylanous . That is exactly what I mean. The solid 
sphere seen through the stereoscope “ exists ” only in the 
sense that it appears. It has no position of its own in the 
space occupied by the two flat disks. We can explain its 
appearance only by presupposing the two flat disks and the 
stereoscopic apparatus. It should be termed unreal or non- 
existent for the same reason that we term the events of a 
dream non-existent — viz the dream presupposes the world 
of waking life and can be explained in terms of it, while the 
world of wakmg life does not presuppose the world of the 
dream and cannot be explained in terms of that world 

Partridge : I suppose that my real reason for objecting 
to your temunology is that it suggests an unnecessary and 
illegitimate duahsm It makes a chasm between the two 
classes of existences. 

Hylanous : ' But you have yourself just admitted that 
there is an urgent practical necessity for making the distinc- 
tion, and that this practical necessity was not arbitrary or 
relative to the observer, but was based on the objective 
difference between actual and possible appearances as such ; 
and you have also admitted that there is one select group 
of appearances which must be finally presupposed to explain 
the rest and which therefore have a special claim to be called 
real or existent. 

Partridge : Yes, I know I have admitted all that, but 
nevertheless I feel strongly that a so-called non-existent 
object, such as the stereoscopic solid, is part and parcel of 
the physical world Its appearance to the eye is determined 
entirely by the laws of physics and physiolog}' There is 
nothing psychical or spiritual about it It is as much a 
function of the physical order as the miages on a photographic 
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plate And the same is true of all illusory objects ; even the 
space-times of dreams and hallucinations are nothing more 
than purely visible perspectives which are the natural products 
of the comphcated projection system composed of sense-organs 
and brain mteracting with other parts of the physical world 
If we call these irregular or distorted perspectives " non- 
existent subsistences/’ we make a separation as artificial as 
that between a photographic image and its cause. The one 
IS as physical as the other. 

Lovelace : If I may mterrupt for a moment I should 
like to remind Partridge that the objection which he thinks 
fatal to my duahsm — viz. the supposed difficulty of passing 
from mtra-mental data to their extra-mental causes — is just 
as great a difficulty in his own system. How is he to get from 
any of his pnvate space-times or individual perspectives of 
sense-data to the conceptual space-tune of science ? He uses 
the blessed word physical for his pnvate space-times as well 
as for the pubhc space-time But the gulf between the two 
domains is just as great as if he had called one psychical and 
the other physical. 

Hylanous . I think your ad hominem criticism is sound 
m part, Lovelace, but unless you object, I would like to 
postpone for a httle while the problem of how under any 
system we are to deal with the power of the individual to 
transcend m thought his own internal states, be they physical 
or psychical 

And now, Partndge, to return to our discussion. I fully 
grant you that the appearance of a non-existent object is 
Itself a physical phenomenon, explicable in terms of physical 
laws, and that the illusory objects are determinate functions of 
the real or existent objects The straight stick half immersed 
in water would produce an image of a bent stick in the camera 
as well as to the eye ; in each case the image of the bent 
stick would be a function of the straight stick, and would 
be explained in purely physical terms But the fact that an 
illusion has a physical cause does not make it any less of an 
illusion The very condition of the stick appeanng bent is 
that it is in reality straight It is only by assuming that it 
IS a straight stick that projects its light rays through the 
differently refracting media of air and water that we can 
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understand how an image of a bent stick appears. And in 
the same way it is only by assuming the existence of the two 
flat disks projecting their light-waves through the lenses of a 
stereoscope that we can understand how and why there is 
produced the appearance of a sohd sphere in a space which in 
reahty is empty. In short, if you promote the object of an 
illusory experience to membership in the order of existent objects 
you have deprived yourself of that very physical explanation of 
its appearance on which you are so eagerly insisting. 

Partridge * You mean, that the appearance of illusory 
objects can be explained only by postulating a system of 
objects from whose membership they are excluded } 

Hylanous • Exactly so , and it is for that reason that 
I wish you to overcome your final scruple and admit that 
illusory experience presents a situation which forces us to 
divide objects into two classes (i) a class of objects that have 
positions in the space and time of science and that exist in 
the sense that they are presupposed by the totality of expen- 
ence, and (2) a class of objects that do not exist, that have 
no true position in the space and time of science, but whose 
appearance in space and time is determined according to 
physical laws as a product or function of the objects composing 
the first class 

Partridge : Well, I thmk that that way of putting it 
removes my objections to your theory. Let me make sure 
that I understand you. You hold, first, that all thinkable 
objects, the total contents of actual and possible expenence, 
are to be called subsistent, and that each of these subsistenis 
has a meaning, character, or essence that is objective in the 
sense of being independent of whether or not it is actually 
experienced and of whether or not it actually exists In 
short, your realm of subsistence is an all-inclusive summum 
genus, outside of which there is nothing It embraces both 
terms and relations, both particulars and universals , it is 
the totality of things, within which the actually existent and 
the actually non-existent figure as constituent parts 

Hylanous : You have stated my meanmg exactly. 

Partridge : Then, secondly, you hold that this totality 
of logically subsistent entities presupposes or implies a 
certain small part of itself — which you term “ existence ” 
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or "reality,” those terms being used interchangeably. These 
existent elements and relations constitute the spatio-temporal 
manifold m which each element has a definite and exclusive 
position m time and space. Among the objects of this 
existent world are hvmg orgamsms which act upon and which 
are acted upon by the things outside them. As a result of 
this interaction within the existent world there arises m 
connection with each organism a unified system of objects , 
and each such unified system of objects is called a field of 
experience or consciousness. The objects figurmg in an 
expenence are m part the same objects as those that compose 
the fields of existence ; and an experience, m so far as it con- 
tains such real or existent objects, is said to be a true or vahd 
expenence But because of the comphcated process of 
interaction between an organism and its environment, the 
expenence produced by the interaction contams elements 
and relations that are other than those of the system of 
existent objects. An expenence is termed false, illusory, or 
erroneous just in so far as its constituent objects (perceptual 
or conceptual) are unreal or non-existent. Thus the one 
existence-system and the many expenence-systems are only 
partly identical ; objects may exist without being expenenced, 
and they may be experienced without existing. An expen- 
enced object may or may not exist, and the only way in 
which conscious individuals can discover which of their 
expenenced objects are real is by comparing the vanous 
fields of expenence and denvmg from that companson a 
s^'stefn of elements and relations m terms of which the 
totality of their experiences can be harmonized and explained 
Because of the limited number of expenences available for 
this purpose, our knowledge of reality is never either complete 
or certain, but both the extent and the degree of probability 
of our knowledge increases with the number of our expenences 
and the multiplicity of their interrelations and mutual 
corroborations 

Hylanous : You have stated my theory exactly. Are 
you satisfied with it ? 

Partridge * Yes, I think so My main objection was 
babcd on vhat seemed to me to be the false dualism v.hich 
you erected between the existent and the merely subsistent, 
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but now that you have made it clear not only that the 
expenenced and the existent may be actually identical, but 
that even the objects of an illusory or erroneous expenence, 
though not themselves existent, are nevertheless physically 
determinate functions of existence, and exphcable as natural 
products of natural law, my objection is removed, and I 
accept your theory as doing adequate justice to the claims 
of an objectivistic epistemology You will permit me to add, 
however, that this very fact makes me doubtful as to whether 
you can make the theory satisfactory to Bryce and Lovelace. 


II 

In which Hylanous discusses with Bryce the arguments for 
idealism based on the ego-centric predicament and the 
relativity of perception. 

Hylanous . And now that Partndge and I have reached 
an agreement, I should hke to see whether it may not be 
possible to reach a similar agreement with Bryce. And to 
begm with, I might say that in my opinion such an agree- 
ment can be attained quite simply by substituting “ possible 
expenence ” for “ actual expenence." The ideahsts mamtam 
that every object must be present in expenence, while I would 
say that it is sufficient to admit that every object may be 
present m expenence. 

Bryce There are two objections to any such compromise. 
In the first place there is the ego-centnc structure of reahty 
— of any reahty that we can know or even discuss You 
realists try to behttle this great fact by talking about an 
ego-centiic predicament, but to us ideahsts it is no “predica- 
ment " at all, but rather the axiomatic foundation of our 
whole system In the second place we should object to your 
compromise because it imphes a denial of our belief in the 
organic unity of reahty. You call this belief “ the theory of 
internal relations," and you reject it, at least so far as the 
cognitive relation is concerned, when 3'ou claim that the act 
of knowmg or experiencing makes no difference to the content 
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We regard your doctrine of the separabihty of the content 
and the process of experience as an artificial and illegitimate 
abstraction. 

Hylanous Let us take up these two objections m turn, 
beginning with the ego-centric predicament I would ask 
you first if you beheve that in every case in which one thing 
A is found with another thing B, it follows logically that A 
cannot exist apart from B 

Bryce : I would not say that the separabihty of two 
things was absolutely precluded by the fact that we always 
found them together, but only that we had no right to beheve 
in it, and that there was a presumption against it. 

Hylanous Take the sea and the sky, for example : we 
never find the sea with the sky absent ; but does that create 
a presumption that the sea could not exist apart from the 
sky? 

Bryce : Perhaps not , but that is because the situation 
itself determines the concurrence of the two, so there is 
nothmg to indicate a causal connection between them If, 
however, every tune the ace of spades was drawn from a pack 
of cards we heard a thunder-clap, we should unhesitatingly 
conclude to some sort of causal connection, even though we 
were unable to conceive of any possible mechanism by which 
they could be related. 

Hylanous : Exactly so. When the situation under which 
an observation is made does itself determme the concurrence 
of two phenomena, then and then only is there no presumption 
of a causal relation created by their concurrence Now, it is 
obviously impossible to be conscious of an object without 
both consciousness and the object being present together. 
The situation under which the observation is made determines 
the concurrence, and hence nothing is indicated as to the 
dependence of objects upon the observer’s consciousness 

Bryce . The fact remains, nevertheless, that we have no 
direct evidence and no possibility of getting it as to what 
happens to objects when there is no consciousness of them 

Hylanous . Yes, but that absence of direct evidence 
does not mean the absence of all evidence The Method of 
Difference is not the only inductive method. The causal 
independence of sea and sky cannot be tested by direct 
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evidence, but, as we saw, that does not prevent our concluding 
that the one is independent of the other. We observe that 
the changes in the sea (other than those of colour) are in no 
way governed by corresponding changes in the sky. In the 
same way we can observe that the behaviour of objects is 
determmed by physical rather than by psychical conditions. 
Thus we look for a time at the second hand of a watch as 
it pursues its circular motion, and then we look away, and on 
looking back we find the hand to be in the same position 
that it would have been had we been watching it for the same 
penod We could even arrange by means of sand or smoked 
paper to have the hand leave a trace of its movement when 
unobserved that would resemble exactly the trace left by it 
during a penod when it was under observation. In such 
ways as these we can demonstrate with overwhelming pro- 
babihty that the course of events is not affected by being 
present in consciousness 

Bryce . Surely, Hylanous, you do not regard the idealist 
as guilty of the absurdity of claimmg that the mere act of 
lookmg at the hands of a watch determines the law of their 
motion. In your use of such an illustration you are attacking 
a man of straw, a conveniently fantastic opponent of your 
o^vn makmg , and you are not refuting ideahsm at all. 

Hylanous : I am qmte aware that your common sense 
makes you disavow the imphcation of the idealistic theory 
of knowledge when the issue is pressed in a particular case 
such as this. When asked whether the existence or behaviour 
of a given clock, chair, tree, or river depends m any way 
upon whether or not it figures as an object of expen ence, 
you answer No. Yet through it all you remain convinced of 
the general or abstract truth of the theory that nothing can 
be real outside of conscious expenence. It is as though you 
were to say, “ Of course Socrates is dead, Csesar is dead, this, 
that, and the other man is dead, but Man as such is immortal ” 

Bryce That is not fair, you forget the Absolute. 
When I hold that nothing can be real apart from expenence, 
or except as experienced, I do not mean your finite expenence 
or mine — I mean the Absolute expenence which is assuredl}' 
presupposed by each and all of our fragmentar}' conscious- 
nesses. Hence there is no mconsistency in my rejecting vith 
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indignation the belief which you would impute to me, that 
any individual by looking at a watch can change it, and yet 
at the same time insistmg that to be at all means to be an 
element of expenence In short, I must remind you once 
more that I am an objective ideahst, and not that absurd 
and probably non-existent creature known as a subjective 
ideahst. 

Hylanous : You hold, then, that the objects and processes 
of the material world exist mdependently of our finite ex- 
periences, that they come m and go out of these fields of 
consciousness without undergoing alteration, but that all the 
while they are elements in the expenence of the one Absolute 
Bemg, wluch is the self of ourselves ? 

Bryce : I suppose that my view could be expressed in 
some such manner by a reahst. Of course, no ide^st would 
ever talk of objects " gomg m and out of consciousness.” 

Hylanous : Tell me, then, what evidence have you for 
beheving m the reahty of this Absolute. If you admit that 
particular matenal thmgs hke the hands of a watch exist 
independently of our perception or thought, why not stop 
there and accept the reahst ’s doctrme of a system of physical 
objects capable mdeed of bemg expenenced by any and all 
individuals, but capable also of existing m and by itself 
without the aid of any spectator ? In other words, why drag 
in a hypothetical Absolute ^ Why not trust the world to 
take care of itself m the intervals m which it is not being 
expenenced by fimte bemgs ? 

Bryce There are two reasons for ” dragging in ” the 
Absolute as you call it In the first place, ever smce Berkeley 
it has been clear to all but the crudest minds that the nature 
and existence of what are called ” matenal objects ” can be 
defined only in terms of experience, that esse est percipi, and 
that the reahst's world of objects existing independently of 
any consciousness is as senseless as it is useless Now, if you 
accept this proposition of Berkeley, that nothing can exist 
outside of expenence, and if you accept also the proposition 
(which Berkeley himself failed to attain, or at least to make 
clear) that no matenal object depends for its existence or 
beha\ lour upon the expenence of you or me, there wall follow 
from these two propositions as premises the conclusion that 
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an Absolute exists. In short, if objects depend upon expe- 
rience, but not upon j&nite expenence, they must depend 
upon a superfinite or absolute experience The partial truth 
of Berkeley’s subjective idealism and the partial tnith of 
common-sense reahsm combine to produce the complete truth 
of Absolute or Objective Ideahsm. 

Hylanous : I understand now why you feel that the 
Absolute IS not dragged in irrelevantly ; but your argument 
seems to me none the less to be senously fallacious. The 
Berkeleyan arguments which go to establish the first of your 
premises all turn on the relativity of individual perception, 
and if they prove anything they prove that a matenal object 
depends not upon experience in general, but upon your 
experience or mine. If the arguments are good, they make 
the Absolute unnecessary. If they are bad, as we reahsts 
believe, there is no support for the proposition that material 
objects depend upon any expenence, finite or absolute. 

Bryce : You would claim that I ought either to admit 
that material objects were proved by their relativity to human 
experience to depend upon human experience, or else that 
because their behaviour was independent of our perceiving 
them therefore they were real independently of any expenence, 
even that of the Absolute ? 

Hylanous : Certainly ; I don’t see how you can use the 
Berkeleyan argument from relativity to prove the identity of 
existence with expenence, and then repudiate it in order to 
prove the need of the Absolute. 

Bryce : Well, I suppose it is because I feel a certain 
amount of sympathy with Berkeley’s subjectivism, and also 
with your reahsm, that the doctnne of Absolute Ideahsm 
seems to me to do justice to both. 

Hylanous : Undoubtedly that is the way you feel ; but 
I am pointing out that the two parts of your argument turn 
out, when analysed, to be inconsistent wth each other. It is 
undoubtedly true that the way in which objects appear to 
any individual depends at least in part upon the condition 
of the mind and senses of the perceiver. Now, either tins 
dependence on the mdividual of the appearance of objects 
implies also the dependence of their existence, or it does not. 
If it does, the Absolute is unnecessary, because the vorld of 
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physical objects depends on the perception of finite indi- 
viduals , if on the other hand this relativity of appearance does 
not imply dependence of existence, then also the Absolute is 
unnecessary, for the world of matenal objects, in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, can exist mdependently of 
any expenence 

Bryce . Well, Hylanous, you may have exposed a certain 
difficulty in combming the belief in the relativity of objects 
to human perception with the behef in an Absolute Experi- 
ence ; but nevertheless it still seems to me that each of these 
beliefs can be proved true in turn, and must therefore be 
somehow combined Take first the matter of relativity • 
how can you possibly explam the admitted facts about the 
mechamsm of perception without concluding, as Berkeley did, 
that the nature and existence of physical objects are inseparable 
from the sensory experiences m which they figure ? What 
answer can your reahsm give to this question ? 

Hylanous : ‘ I suppose you are refemng to the changes in 
the appearance of things, their colours, shapes, and positions, 
that depend upon the condition of the percipient organism ? 

Bryce ■ Yes 

Hylanous : Well, in the first place we realists hold that 
all cognition, whether of the direct perceptual kind or of the 
indirect sort which we get in conception and judgment, is 
selective rather than creative In our \uew nature is not 
a poor indeterminate canvas upon which we project the 
patterns of our minds ; it is rather a being of infimte varietj^ 
and which of the many aspects we select for apprehension 
will depend not only on the nature of the object and its mode 
of stimulating us, but on our condition and our interests, 
theoretical or practical And we believe that the so-called 
rclativit}’^ of knowledge is just as compatible with our view 
that knowledge is selective as with the idealist’s view that it 
IS creative. Thus, to borrow from one of the illustrations of 
William James * If ve have been expecting twentj^-five dollars, 
and twenty-seven dollars is suddenl}’ handed to us, wc 
apprehend the twenty-seven as tventy-five plus two If, on 
the other hand, we had been expecting thirty dollars, wc should 
apprehend the twenty-seven as thirty minus three. This does 
not mean that the twenty -seven dollars was in itself an 
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indeterminate something, lacking either of the relations to 
the other numbers — each of the latter being added to the 
objective reality by the cognizing subject It means rather 
that the twenty-seven is both 25 + 2 and 30 — 3, and we 
select for attention whichever of these really existent aspects 
is the most congruous with our interest or expectation at the 
time Or again, if to our nght hand water feels cool and to 
our left hand it feels warm, we do not follow Berkeley in 
concluding from this relativity that the water in itself has 
no temperature at all We hold that the situation shows on 
the contrary that the temperature of the water is objective 
and definite, not subjective and indefinite ; and that just as 
one and the same 27 can be 25 2 and 30 — 3, so one and 

the same temperature can be higher than that of our left 
hand and lower than that of our nght hand, without prejudice 
to its identity as an independent reahty 

Bryce . I might accept your realistic conception of the 
cognitive act as being selective rather than creative, if it were 
not for the cases of illusion and error It may be that the 
number 27 can in itself be both 30 — 3 and 25 -f 2, and that 
to apprehend it as either is a mere selection from reahty 
rather than a creative addition to reality , but how about 
the times when 27 is apprehended as 25, or when two flat 
objects are apprehended (through the stereoscope) as one solid 
object ^ Can you deny that at least all unreal objects and 
all false propositions are created by the mind and exist only 
within its expenence ^ 

Hylanous Of course I deny it The belief in a pro- 
position e. its open or tacit expression as the content of a 
judgment) has no relevancy to the truth or falsity of the 
proposition itself. The proposition "The earth is flat " was 
at one time beheved by everybody, while at the present time 
it is believed by nobody. The proposition itself, however, 
has always been false. And its falsity has been quite un- 
affected by the change m men's attitudes of belief. It is no 
more false now than it was m the heyday of its popularity 
The falsity of a false proposition, like the truth of a true 
proposition, is independent of whether or not it is believed 

Bryce * Do you mean that false propositions are as 
objective in their status as true propositions ? 
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Hylanous : Certainly ; and if you will reflect for a 
moment, you will see that it could not be otherwise. We 
can consider a proposition as to its specific content, and as 
to its status of truth or falsity. Now, will you not admit 
that the content of a proposition is inseparably bound up with 
and determined by the content of its contradictory ? 

Bryce : Yes, if I understand you correctly. Do you 
mean that if you have given a proposition such zs All A is B, 
or Some C is not D, or No apes can talk, the contradictory 
propositions are also given, namely. Some A is not B, All C 
IS D, and Some apes can talk ? 

Hylanous : Yes, that is what I mean. The content of 
any proposition is determined absolutely and completely by 
the content of its contradictory. And it is the same with the 
status as with the content. For if the ongmal three pro- 
positions chosen by you m your illustration have the status 
of truth, then the second three propositions which contradicted 
them have the status of falsity. To say that a true pro- 
position IS objective and independent of an apprehension or 
behef, but that its false contradictory is subjective and 
dependent on consciousness, would be as absurd as to say 
that the convex aspect of a curve was objective, but that the 
concavity, correlated with it and determmed by it, was sub- 
jective. 

Bryce But if false propositions are as objective as true 
propositions, what is error ? and how comes it that we use 
the terms true and false to apply to such undeniably mental 
acts as beliefs and judgments ? 

Hylanous : Error is that relation of a conscious individual 
to his objective environment m which a false proposition is 
made an object of behef or the content of a judgment. 
“ True " and “ false ” are terms applied to judgments and 
beliefs only in a borrowed sense, not for what they are in 
themselves, but m virtue of the objects to which they are 
directed. Thus, when we say that my assertion “ Man is 
mortal ” is a true judgment, we mean that the proposition or 
identity-relation which the judgment takes as its content is 
a fact or reality 

Bryce . Well, Hylanous, even if we admit this ultra- 
realism of yours m virtue of which you extend so curiously 
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the categones of objectivity and independence to include 
even the realm of the false, it still remains to show how this 
realism m the field of logic could be apphed to matters of 
perceptual error or illusion. 

Hylanous : I can only answer by repeating bnefly the 
doctrme of unreal subsistence which came up in the discus- 
sion with Partridge : Every real object is identical with the 
content of a true proposition, and every unreal object is 
identical with the content of a false proposition. Real and 
unreal have respectively the same denotations as true and 
false. The proposition “ American soldiers are fightmg in 
France " means that the complex conceptual object Amencan- 
soldiers-fighting-in-France is also a real object In order that 
a complex of qualities or essences should constitute a umtary 
object, the quahties or essences must have one position ; 
this oneness of position constitutes the identity-relation 
signified by the copula ts. The propositional manner of 
designating an object stresses this identity-relation. Thus 
the judgment “ This table is brown " has for its content a 
unitary object constituted by the quahty “ brown " together 
with the other quahties denoted by “ this table ” — the whole 
complex occupying one position in the spatio-temporal system. 

Bryce • I can understand your conception of the numeri- 
cal identity expressed by the copula as being an identity of 
position when the judgment is particular , for then the 
position IS spatio-temporal, as in the illustration just cited. 
But how can you interpret the copula of a proposition as 
expressing oneness of position in the case of a universal 
proposition such as “ 7 + 5 = 12,” or ” Black is the opposite 
of white ” ^ The identity between the subject- and predicate- 
essences does not seem to be one of position in space and 
time, but that deeper kind of union which differentiates the 
necessary and umversal from the contingent and particular. 

Hylanous : There is indeed the distmction you speak of. 
But position is constituted by any complete system of 
relations, and not merely by the spatio-temporal system. 
Thus " 12 ” and “ 7 5 " are distmguishable essences which 

have the same position in the number senes in that their 
relations to all the other numbers are the same. The 
posjhon ” of an entity is constituted by its relations to all 
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other entities of the same system. In the same way, “ black ” 
and the opposite of white," though distmgmshable as such, 
are not distmgmshable or m any way different in the set of 
relations m which each stands to the other colours This 
" logical position " is as real as spatio-temporal position ; 
but whereas this oneness of spatio-temporal identity of position 
is contingent and not dependent on the essences which 
participate m it, but caused rather by external circumstances, 
the identity of " logical position " is necessary or inseparable 
from the essences which participate in it Thus the genumely 
true and necessary umversal proposition expresses an object 
whose several quahties have an indissoluble identity of 
position m a system of logical relations, and its opposite is 
impossible ; while the particular proposition, empirical and 
contingent, expresses only a spatio-temporal identity of 
position, and it is both conceivable and possible for the 
quahties which participate here and now m the same position 
to have on another occasion a diversity of position. Thus 
7 -f 5 must always be 12 , but this table need not always be 
brown 

Bryce • Well, Hylanous, I suppose I must grant all this ; 
but, after all, what beanng does it have on the strength of 
the ideahst’s argument from the relativity of perceptions ^ I 
adimtted that the reahst's argument that cognition was 
selective and not additive or creative, could be reconciled 
with the relativity of perception, except where the perception 
was definitely erroneous, as m the case of the stereoscope , 
and you were to show me how even in such cases where false 
objects and relations were perceived it would still be possible 
to hold that the unrealities thus experienced were the result 
of selection rather than creation by the percipient. 

Hylanous . You ask me what beanng this discussion of 
the contents of propositions as identical with objects has on 
the question of perceptual error as an argument for idealism 
When it IS once made clear that the contents of true and 
false propositions are respectively the same as real and unreal 
objects, it will also be clear that as every true proposition 
has a false proposition corresponding to it as its contradictory, 
so every real object has corresponding to it an unreal object. 
The percipient organisms are acted upon by the other real 
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objects which surround them, and the effects produced upon 
a man's brain determine the content of his perceptual ex- 
perience. Since the process by which an object affects the 
brain is complex and indirect, it often happens that the simple 
action of the object is modified and changed by the media of 
air or ether, of nerves or brain, through which the action 
takes place. The result is that the final effect produced in 
the bram will be subject to the same sort of distortion of 
perspective and general aberration that befalls the hght 
reflected in a mirror or registered on a photographic plate. 
And despite the capacity of the brain to correct such aberra- 
tions by its memones or traces of past stimulation, it will 
often happen that a real object will produce upon the brain 
an effect that is uncharactenstic or misrepresentative of its 
cause, the consequence of which will be the perception of an 
unreal or non-existent object — ^in short, an illusion 

Bryce . As conceptual error is behef in a false proposi- 
tion, so perceptual error is the apprehension of a non-existent 
object ? 

Hylanous : Exactly so. All perception cames with it a 
pnma facte attitude of behef in the reality of what is perceived. 
And so when the perceived object is non-existent we have the 
so-called error of the senses, or illusion. The aberration may 
be of quality simply, or of locus simply, or, as in the case of 
the stereoscope, it may be both. And it may be a simply 
correctible distortion due to the physical media through which 
the senses are acted upon, or it may be the more radical 
distortion produced by disturbances withm the brain itself. 
In the latter case the error is of that pronounced type found 
in hallucinations and dreams. But in either case perceptual 
error is due to the distortion of the action of an object upon 
the brain, resulting in the perception of a non-existent object. 

Bryce : And these non-existent objects that figure as the 
content of erroneous perception are selected and not created ? 

Hylanous • Certainly. Each of them is a perfectly 
definite causal product or function of an existent object vhose 
action is distorted by other existent objects It vas the fact 
that every illusion, no matter how extreme, was the product 
of perfectly defimte physical causes that was the basis of 
Partridge’s contention that every perceived object enjoyed 
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physical existence. We found that though a perceived object 
need not itself exist, it was at least a physically determinate 
function or perspective of existence 

Bryce : You claim then that these non-existent objects 
which figure in perceptual error are the distorted perspectives 
of existent objects w^ch act upon the brain of the percipient, 
and that they are selected from the multitude of possible 
objects, real and unreal, by the complex mechanism, physical 
and physiological, which conditions all cerebral stimulation ? 

Hylanous : That is it exactly. 

Bryce . I think I can agree to that. But here is a pomt 
that I do not understand : If every real object corresponds 
to a true proposition and every unreal object to a false 
proposition, then inasmuch as the number of false propositions 
is equal to the number of true propositions — each bemg the 
contradictory of the other — ^it would follow that the number 
of unreal objects is exactly equal to the number of real 
objects — ^that to each existent object available as the content 
of a true perception there would correspond one and only 
one non-existent object available as the content of a false or 
erroneous perception. 

Hylanous : Yes, that is correct. Where is your diffi- 
culty ? 

Bryce : Why just this — ^the number of non-existent 
objects that we can conceive of is infinitely greater than the 
number of existent objects. Truth is one and error is many. 
To one way of hitting a mark there are a thousand ways of 
missing. For example, here in front of me is a brown table 
of definite size, shape, and weight. To this existent object 
there corresponds an infinite multitude of non-existent objects, 
even of non-existent tables, that is, tables of any other size, 
shape, or colour than the true one. Hence, while I accept 
your account of error as the false perspective of existence 
that is made possible by the complexity of the process 
leading to perception, I cannot reconcile it wth your notion 
of an objective realm of unrealities which in the case of error 
are selected and not created by consciousness 

Hylanous : Your puzzle is natural enough, but it can 
be easily cleared up. The true propositions which express the 
world of existence or reality are most of them negative, and 
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only a tiny minority are affirmative ; while of the false 
propositions which contradict the true judgments and which 
express the shadow world of imreality, the great majority 
are affirmative and a correspondingly small mmonty are 
negative. Thus in your illustration of the table — there is, 
to be sure, only the one affirmative proposition that is true, 
VIZ., “ This table is brown,** but there is an i nfini te number 
of negative judgments about the table which are true, each 
of them assertmg the absence of some object other than that 
which confronts you. 

Bryce : And do you include the absences of all the non- 
existent objects from a situation as real characteristics of 
that situation ? 

Hylanous : Certainly ; it is only by doing so that we 
can charactenze the world adequately. Ordmarily, we are 
more interested in the fact that a thing is present than that 
some other thing is absent ; but there are times when the 
absent unreality is more important. If, for example, you 
wanted a chair rather than a table, or a white table rather 
than a brown one, you would select from the true propositions 
characterizing the situation, not merely the affirmative one 
which you used as your illustration, but the negative pro- 
positions . “ This table is not a chair,” or ” This table is not 
white,” etc. In short, as each proposition has one and only 
one contradictory, the number of false propositions, with the 
unreal objects that they express, is exactly equal to the 
number of true propositions with the real objects, negative 
as well as positive, which they express. 

Bryce : I must confess, Hylanous, that it seems a httle 
queer to include in an objective and independent realm not 
only the whole mass of imreahties, but also the totality of 
negations, the greater part of the latter bemg not only sub- 
sistent but actually existent Still, I suppose I ought not 
to regard this wealth of objectivity as in itself an objection, 
because the Absolute would of necessity have for the con- 
tent of its experience the same rich manifold of all conceiv- 
able propositions, true and false, affirmative and negative, 
universal and parbcular. But since you yourself beheve that 
this totahty of the conceivable is capable of enjo3nng a status 
of objectivity mdependently of any mind, finite or absolute. 
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I wish you would tell me why you think it is that not only 
ideahsts but many who have held the reahstic theory have re- 
garded unreal objects as purely subjective, and have beheved 
that the act of judging was creative, or at least alterative, 
of the reahty about which the judgment was made. 

Hylanous • Well, I suppose that the reasons have been in 
large measure the same as those which you advanced in 
support of the ideahst’s position The relativity of perception 
naturally suggests the subjectivity of its content, unless the 
objectivity of the false or unreal objects as distorted perspec- 
tives of the real is recogmzed , and inasmuch as the unreal 
objects do not produce any effects except as they figure as 
the contents of a real experience, it is natural to think of 
them as owing their entire nature to the cognitive situation 
in which alone they are efficacious Then, too, the fact 
that there are certam very general and umversal laws which 
are not restncted to any particular subject matter, but which 
hold good of all imphcative relations between propositions, 
such as dictum de omn% et nullo ; and that these laws of being 
have for want of any specific subject matter been foolishly 
charactenzed as “ laws of thought," although they are no 
more psychological or subjective than the laws of geometry 
or geology, has undoubtedly operated to produce a confused 
feehng that propositional relations pertain to, or depend upon, 
the imnd And lastly, we must remember that by reason of 
our limited powers of apprehension, we usually cognize the 
aspects of an object not simultaneously but sequentially m 
the order of their prominence , thus we see a thing having 
the general character of a matenal body before we see that 
it is a table, and we see it as a table before we see that it is 
brown ; so that this sequentiality of apprehension expresses 
Itself as " This is a ... ? table,” and ” This table is . . ? 

brown.” The necessary sequentiality of speech re-inforces 
the successiveness of perception, and we get the feeling that 
the object itself is undergoing the process of change and 
evolution which is really taking place solely in ourselves ; 
and that by our act of judging we have somehow modified, 
or made, the compound of qualities in the identity relation 
which constitutes the propositional object expressed in our 
judgment 
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III 

In which Hylanous proves to Bryce that the theory of Internal 
Relahons ipjhen modified in two respects does not necessitate 
Idealism 

Bryce : You may be right, Hylanous, in your account of 
the reasons for my holding the idealistic view that judgment 
IS creative rather than selective, and you may also have 
succeeded m meeting the arguments for idealism which I based 
on the relativity of perception , but there is another argument 
for the theory of absolute idealism which I have not mentioned, 
and which would not be affected by anything which you have 
so far brought out m defence of realism. 

Hylanous : If you will state it, I will promise to give it 
full consideration. 

Bryce : It is the argument from “ internal relations.” 
We Absolutists claim that inasmuch as any relation must be 
” internal ” m the sense that its terms are incapable of 
existence or meamng apart from the relations m which they 
stand, so also the cognitive relation must conform to this 
general intemality ; and that would make it impossible and 
meaningless for the object of any expenence, conceptual or 
perceptual, to exist apart from consciousness And we hold, 
further, that as a consequence of the intemality of all relations, 
the totality of conceivable Being forms an organic unity of 
conscious expenence constituting an Eternal Absolute Self. 
Each seemingly separate element is in truth an inseparable 
aspect of this Absolute Whole. And it is only by a process 
of vicious abstraction that an object can be conceived to have 
that independence of the cognitive relation or of any other 
relation which you realists believe in. 

Hylanous • I think I understand you According to this 
new proof of idealism you do not start with the cognitive 
relation and argue that the objects which are found in that 
relation do not behave in such a way as to indicate their 
independent existence dunng the intervals when the}' are not 
perceived , instead of this empincal method of inquiry, }'ou 
propose to argue deductively from the nature of relations in 
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general to the nature of the cognitive relation in particular ; 
and to show that because the terms of any relation depend 
upon and are constituted by the relations in which they stand, 
it must follow that the terms of the cognitive relation are 
constituted by and dependent upon the cogmtive relation. 

Bryce : Just so. 

Hylanous . You must admit, Bryce, that your new pro- 
cedure savours somewhat of question-beggmg ; but never- 
theless I expect to find myself m a closer agreement with you 
in this whole matter of the nature of relations than you may 
suppose ; and m any event I shall be glad to hear your argument 
What is there about a relation as such that proves the 
dependence of its terms ? 

Bryce • Well, for example, consider two simple quahties 
such as white and black : the relation between them is that 
of oppositeness, and it is utterly impossible to think of either 
apart from its relation to the other. The quahty of whiteness 
could not be other than it is without bnngmg about a change 
in its relation to blackness ; the intrmsic natures of the terms 
determine absolutely and completely the nature of the relation 
between them. 

Hylanous : Let me be clear on this point : You claim that 
the terms depend upon the relation m which they stand 
because that relation is determined and imphed by them ? 

Bryce : Exactly so. If A imphes B, then A depends 
upon B, and cannot be conceived apart from it. Hence it 
follows that if you grant that the nature of the terms imphes 
or presupposes the nature of the relation between them, they 
will be unable to be conceived apart from that relation In 
other words, a thing is inseparable from its imphcation ; the 
ground is inseparable from its consequence. 

Hylanous • I accept your gener^ statement that relations 
are “ internal m so far as they are determined by the nature 
of their terms, and that m such cases the terms cannot be 
conceived apart from them , but is it true that all entities 
do determine the nature of the relations obtainmg between 
them ^ Can you show that the relation between w’hite and 
black is typical of any relation between any two conceivable 
things ? 

Bryce . Certainly I can show it , or rather you can see 
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it for yourself, if you will try. The relation between any two 
colours is like the relation between black and white — deter- 
mined by the nature of the colours themselves Take for 
example the relation between yeUow and purple : it is a 
perfectly definite blend of similarities and dissimilarities, which 
could not be other than it is, the terms being what they are. 
It is the same with any two different t 5 ^es of sensation, 
such as the relations between red and the sound of a trumpet, 
or between red and the smell of musk , the relation in each 
case has the character of irrelevancy and incongrmty, but in 
each case it is an irrelevancy and incongrmty of a quite 
specific and defimte kind, not analysable perhaps, but none 
the less fixed and determined by the intrmsic natures of the 
terms in question, which could not be what they are without 
standing m just the relations that they do stand in. And 
it is the same with any two conceivable entities. You have 
but to consider them to see that their relations to one another 
and to all other conceivable entities are irrevocably fixed and 
determinate. Moreover, each entity is related to every other 
not only directly, as already illustrated, but indirectly ; that 
is to say, yellow and purple are not only directly related to 
one another, but each is related to the other through their 
common relation to red, green, and the rest of the colours. 
Thus any entity is related to any other through their mutual 
relations to all the rest of the entities ; and the totality of 
conceivable objects forms an organic system such as is found 
in a field of consciousness. 

Hylanous : I don’t think I object to this doctnne so far, 
Bryce, but just how does it apply to the cognitive relation ? 
Can you show in the same manner that the natures of the 
object known and of the mind that knows it determine the 
relation between them ? 

Bryce : Certainly. Consider any object of knowledge 
that you wish ; when it is present in your expenence does it 
not enter into the most intimate relations with the other 
objects that are present, and in co-operation with them 
generate feelings of meaning and of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness ? And are not those relations obviously deter- 
mined by the natures of their terms, the object known and 
the mind for which it is an object ? Must we not agree with 
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Berkeley that the so-called pnmary or spatial quahties of 
bodies cannot become objects of visual expenence without 
taking on the so-called secondary or specific qualities, and that 
the quahties thus engendered react with the knower himself, 
and with his instincts and needs, to engender in their turn 
the so-called tertiary or affective quahties of feeling and 
sentiment ^ Berkeley's own example of this last type of 
fusion IS based on our expenence of the indissoluble unity of 
the secondary quahty of intense hotness, and "the tertiary 
quality of the pain that accompanies it. In short, the general 
“ intemality ” of relations is more strikingly exemphfied m 
the cognitive relation than in any other. Will you not, as 
a reahst, admit that any unexpenenced and supposedly 
independent object, such as the intenor of the earth or the 
other side of the moon, as soon as it becomes expenenced 
engenders defimte relations with the mind of the knower, and 
the other elements in the field of consciousness, so that the 
whole system of elements thus related forms an organic umty 
within which there could be distinction indeed, but no separate 
existence ? 

Hylanous : Yes, Bryce, I will admit that there is no 
independently existing object whose nature m connection with 
the nature of the mind that perceived it would not determine 
relations of a definite kind, and definite tertiary quahties 
associated with such relations. And as I have already 
admitted that if the terms imply a certain relation they are 
by that token mcapable of being conceived apart from it, 
it will follow that no object can be conceived as internally 
or intrinsically dissociated from the properties which it 
acquires by standing in relation to any mind, or for that 
matter to any other object. Every object of actual or possible 
expenence has for its nature that infinitely nch complex of 
qualities, meanings, and values which are bound up with 
relations to each and all of the other objects, including of 
course each and all of the minds into the experience of which 
it might enter 

Bryce : Now at last you seem to have grasped the meaning 
of the Absolute of idealistic philosophers The totality of 
expencnceable objects forms an eternal organic system, no 
element of which can be conceived independently of the great 
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unity of which it is a part, or rather, a fragmentary aspect. 
And this Absolute Whole of truth and reahty is implied by 
each finite experience, as its necessary correlate, and as its 
ideal completion and justification. In short, the Absolute 
as the single deeper Self of all our transitory selves supplements 
and corrects the relativities of finite experiences by affording 
an objectivity and self-consistency which you realists are 
always demanding. But it secures this ob j ective transcendence 
of finite experience without going outside of expenence in 
general, and without involving us in the absurdities of a realism 
which can purchase objectivity only at the pnce of postulating 
a world of independent entities existmg outside of all expen- 
ence, and therefore outside of the domain of intelligent 
discussion. 

Hylanous : I must admit, Bryce, that this Absolute of 
yours grows more and more attractive. And your present 
method of procedure, based as it is on the logical imphcations 
of the internality of all relations between essences, does not 
seem open to the objections which, as you agreed, proved so 
disastrous to your earlier attempts to estabhsh idealism on 
the psychological analysis of sense-perceptions and the rela- 
tivities thereof. But it seems to me that you may go even 
farther than you have already m the praise of your Absolute ; 
for is it not true that the nature of the lower ipiphes the 
nature of the higher, and that in order to measure or even 
to appreciate the imperfect in any domain it is necessary 
to refer to a norm or standard of perfection in that same 
domain ? And would it not follow from this that the 
Absolute supplements and completes our finite expenence not 
only logically, but also ethically, and that we may regard it 
therefore, not only as a self-consistent totality of essences, 
but as an embodiment of all those perfections which the world 
so sadly lacks ? 

Bryce : Yes, Hylanous, what you say is indeed true. I 
had not spoken of this aspect of the Absolute before, because 
you were yielding so generously to my argument that I did 
not wish to touch upon what I feared might alarm you But 
since you have yourself mtroduced the subject, I do not mind 
admitting to you that with many of us idealists the moral 
and religious motives for a belief in the Absolute are stronger 
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than the purely logical. The knowledge that m the Absolute 
all perfection is eternally reahzed, enables us to endure the 
spectacle of the woes and tragedies of this world of mere 
appearance with a lofty equanimity that you reahsts can 
scarcely understand. 

Hylanous : Perhaps our difficulty, Bryce, is not so much 
a difficulty in understanding the consolations of your philosophy 
as m approving them But, apart from this, there is one 
pomt in connection with this conception of the Absolute 
which greatly puzzles me Why is it that, having developed 
this wonderful notion of an organic and unified totality of 
essences, you take so httle mterest in inquirmg as to whether 
any part of it is real ? I should think the demonstration of 
the existence of the Absolute would be a much more excitmg 
enterpnse than a dialectical elaboration of its essence such as 
we have just been engaged upon. 

Bryce . What on earth are you talking about ? You 
surely don’t mean to go back on what you have said and deny 
the Absolute 

Hylai^ious : Certainly, I don’t deny the Absolute , I simply 
raised the question of its existence. 

Bryce : Would you mind explaimng what you mean, and 
telling me how you could have followed all my arguments 
so sensibly, as I thought, and still raise a question as to the 
Absolute's reality ^ 

Hylanous . Why, Bryce, we have been talking about 
essences, not existences. We found that the relations be- 
tween essences followed from their nature, and that therefore 
the essences could not be conceived apart from their relations, 
and that hence the totality of conceivable qualities formed 
an organic unity which we called the Absolute 

Bryce : This distinction between essence and existence 
is a miserable rehc of Scholasticism , it is one of those vicious 
abstractions which you reahsts are always making, and which 
I thought I had persuaded you to abandon when you acquiesced 
in my doctrine of the Absolute 

Hylanous • But, Br3’ce, how unreasonable you are. I 
didn’t make the difference between essence and existence. 
The universe made it, and if there is any blame in the matter 
it should be put on the universe We realists beheve that 
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our minds only discover what is there, and that they don’t 
make anythmg. 

Bryce : They certainly don't make sense. I agree with 
you to that extent. But give me some illustrations of the way 
m which your distinction between essence and existence bears 
upon the matter which we have been discussmg, and with regard 
to which I had supposed we had reached complete agreement. 

Hylanous • Why, we might begin with the illustration 
used before. We agreed that Black was the opposite of 
White, and that White could not be what it is without having 
Black for its opposite. Thus the nature of White implies 
the nature of Black , but this does not mean that the existence 
of White imphes the existence of Black If you have a piece 
of white nbbon, it does not follow that you must also have 
a piece of black nbbon. And still more clearly, the nature 
of any number imphes the nature of all the other numbers, 
but that does not mean that if you have three apples you must 
also have twelve apples. Three apples implies the essence of 
twelve, but certainly not its existence. 

Bryce : Would you use this wretched Scholastic distinction 
as an excuse for going back on your admission that all imper- 
fection imphes a perfection m terms of which it is measured 
and appreciated, and that therefore the Absolute as the sum- 
total of all perfections is imphed as the necessary corollary 
of the imperfect world of Appearance ? 

Hylanous : I will let you answer the question for yourself 
You will admit, will you not, that the Bolshevik Russian 
State is an imperfect Socialism ? 

Bryce Very imperfect indeed. 

Hylanous : Good And the basis on which you make 
this judgment is your conception of what a perfect Russian 
Socialism would be, and your apprehension of the extent to 
which the actual condition in Russia deviates from your more 
or less clearly formulated ideal ^ 

Bryce . Of course , all imperfection implies deviation from 
a norm or standard assumed to be perfect, and imperfect 
socialism in Russia is in this respect just like an}- other 
imperfection. 

Hylanous And do you then believe that a perfect Russian 
Socialism is anywhere realized ? 
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Bryce: No, my friend, I do not. And not being so 
optimistic as you, I feel pretty sure that a perfect socialism, 
Russian or otherwise, cannot exist either now or at any future 
time 

Hylanous Indeed ! Yet you admit the ideal of a perfect 
sociahsm ? 

Bryce . Yes, Hylanous, I admit the ideal, if that is any 
comfort to you. It is only the reahty of your Utopia that I 
am denying. 

Hylanous : Exactly ; and as it is your lo^c rather than 
my politics which we are discussmg, I feel at liberty to call 
your attention to the fact that in your admission that you 
can have an ideal of what Russian Socialism ought to be 
without believing in the reahzation of that ideal, you have 
contradicted your theory of the Absolute For, as you will 
remember, you took exception to my compromise notion of 
an Absolute which contained all essences, including all those 
ideal perfections which we postulate as the standards by 
which we measure imperfections, but which might nonethe- 
less lack any existence or reahty. And you declared that it 
was a repulsive Scholastic subtlety to conceive of essence 
apart from existence. Yet in the case of the essence or nature 
of perfect sociahsm you have done that very thing. And 
speaking of Scholastiasm for which you neo-Hegehan ideahsts 
have developed such a contempt, may I remmd you that aU 
of your attempts to pass from the necessity of postulating 
the nature of ideals of perfection to the equal necessity of 
postulating their reahzation in the Absolute, are but thinly 
disguised revivals of that tnumph of Scholastic philosophy, 
the Ontological Proof. I need not repeat Kant’s demon- 
stration of the doctrine that, existence is a relation m which 
an essence may or not stand to the totahty of possible 
expenence, and in no sense an essence or character itself ; 
as an idealist, you should be sufficiently famihar with that 
famous refutation. 

Bryce: You would have me accept an Absolute that 
consists only of possibilities or " essences ” as you call them, 
and that lacks reality or actual existence ^ 

Hylanous . I do not deny the reality of the Absolute, I 
insist merely that the exigencies of logic and epistemology 
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to which you have appealed in your argument do not them- 
selves prove the Absolute to be more than a totality of essences 
or objective meamngs. Other and more empirical evidence 
might conceivably provide grounds for a belief m the 
Absolute’s existence. 

Bryce : If you think that there is a doubt as to the 
existence of the Absolute, why do you speak of it as 
" objective ” ? 

Hylanous : That point was discussed m my talk with 
Partridge. Any topic of discourse, whether a universal or 
a particular, and whether real or unreal, has a logical 
objectivity. That is to say, the nature or meamng of what 
we talk about is not dependent upon, or m any way altered 
by, the fact that we talk about it. That was one of the elements 
of truth in the t3^e of epistemology that we termed " objec- 
tivism.” Thus ” perfect Russian Sociahsm,” though we both 
hold it to be non-existent, has a nature and meaning that 
is independent of our discussmg it, or of our bemg in any 
way conscious of it. 

Bryce . Was it this strange kmd of objectivity winch is 
independent, ahke of existence and of consciousness, which 
you called ” subsistence ” ? 

Hylanous . Yes, Bryce, it was. And though this doctrine 
of logical reahsra may seem strange to you, it is not only 
true, but it is the pre-requisite of all discourse. Unless we can 
suppose that the things we talk about retam their meanings 
throughout our talking, and in the mtervals when we are not 
talkmg, there would be nothing about which we could talk 

Bryce . But is it not obvious that the things which we 
discuss often change their meaning as a result of the clanf3dng 
influence of the discussion ? A person may begm a talk with 
a certain conception, say of the meamng of socialism, and end 
by attaching to the term a qmte different meamng. 

Hylanous To be sure , but the nature or essence of what 
he first called socialism remains what it was, after his con- 
version, otherwise he would be unable to confess that he had 
formerly meant one thing and now meant another by the 
term sociahsm When we are converted from a false behef 
that the earth is flat to the true behef that it is round, the 
proposition " The earth is flat ” has itself imdergone no change 
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of meaning ; the only change is in our attitude toward the 
proposition If the proposition or topic itself had altered, 
there would be no way of registering our change from error 
to truth, or from an inadequate to an adequate understandmg 
of a situation. We go from one phase of a topic to another 
just as we go from one place to another, and the condition 
of our movement, whether in thinkmg or in walking, is the 
objective permanence of the logical or physical track along 
which we move. 

Bryce But does this realm of changeless essences to which 
you would relegate our Absolute differ from Plato’s realm 
of Ideas ? 

Hylanous . The world of subsistence was indeed dis- 
covered by Plato, as America was discovered by Columbus; 
but like America, the new world of logically objective meanings 
was more extensive and diversified than its discoverer reahzed. 
It differs from the Platomc Ideas principally in two respects : 
m the first place, it is not separate from the world of existence, 
as were the Ideas, but contains that world within it, as terms 
contain their relations or as the ocean contains its waves; 
and in the second place, the subsistent is not restricted in its 
contents, as were the Ideas, to the more lordly and generic 
essences, ethical and logical, but includes all that is con- 
ceivable, the logically specific as weU as the logically genenc, 
the ethically base as well as the ethically good. And among 
the specific contents of the world of subsistence are those 
perspectives which constitute fields of consciousness, the 
fragmentary and human, as well as the complete or absolute 
In short, the totality of essences is an organic unity of internal 
relations and is ego-centric throughout 

Bryce * That sounds more like my Absolute. But what 
do you mean by saying that this realm differs from the 
Platonic Ideas in not bemg separate from the world of 
existence ^ I thought that you believed in its priority and 
in its supenority to the world of existence. 

Hylanous : It is logically prior to the existent as the genus 
is prior to the species, or as the atoms of hydrogen and oxygen 
are prior to the molecule of water wtdch expresses their 
umon. These terms of the chermcal relation are logically 
prior to their product, but not transcendent or separate from 
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it when it is formed In the same way, the genus man is 
logically prior to the species good man, but the latter is not 
therefore separate from the former. ^ The species good man 
as the genus man combined \vith or determmed by the other 
genus good 

Bryce : You mean that the existent is the mere subsistent 
or essence with somethmg added to or combmed with it ? 

Hylanous : Yes. 

Bryce . What is this something which must be combmed 
with a mere possibility or nature m order to make it actual ? 
Is it simply another essence ^ 

Hylanous No, Bryce ; for one possibihty or essence to 
combine with another would only produce a third essence, 
more specific or complex than its components , but that in 
itself is not sufiicient to constitute existence It is true, 
however, that no group of essences, i e no identity-complex 
of forms or qualities, can exist unless it is completely 
mdmduated. 

Bryce What do you mean by “ individuated ? 

Hylanous . Any existent object at any given moment 
involves by positive or negative determination all possible 
essences in the realm of subsistence, and is therefore a kind 
of monad or microcosm Thus while table m general can be 
both red and not red, round and not round, etc , any existent 
table must be either red or not red, round or not round, and 
so on with respect to every conceivable predicate. Hence, 
if we represent the totality of possible positive essences 

+ + + "f* + 

(both simple and complex) by the letters A, B, C, D . . . Z, 

and the totality of their negatives by A, B, C, D . . , Z, 
then any existent object at a given moment wU be of 

i i i i i 

the form A, B, C, D . . . Z, every letter appeanng once in 
either its positive or negative phase But while individuation, 
as thus defined, is necessary to existence, it is not in itself 
sufficient, for every existent in addition to complete logical 
individuation must possess for its final differentia a definite 
-position m the contmua of space and time WTien any 
merely conceivable object adds to its essence or qualitatne 
nature a spatio-temporal position, it ceases to be merely 
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subsistent and becomes existent Thus existence is individuated 
essence united to position, ]ust as water is hydrogen umted to 
oxygen. 

Bryce What is this positionahty, and how is it related 
to the mere essences which by its means attam the status 
of existence ? 

Hylanous • The answer would be long and difficult. 
Space and time are such simple notions that the further 
analysis which their definition would require is hard to give. 
Their denotation is so clear that for ordmary purposes, or 
even for the purpose in hand, we can let their connotation 
remam unanalysed. Every term or object of thought has, 
in addition to the quahties which constitute its mtnnsic 
nature, relations of a serial order to the other terms of the 
group. These latter relations (which are quite distinct from 
internal similarities and differences) constitute the extrmsic 
nature or position of the object. If two different quahties 
have the same position, they are numencally identical, and 
the word “ is " expresses their relation. Thus when we say 
“ Black IS the opposite of white,” or ” 2 + 2 4,” or ” This 

round table is red,” we mean by the copula ” is ” to symbohze 
the fact that the complex of quahties connoted by the pre- 
dicate term occupies the same position in the system as the 
quahties connoted by the subject term. In other words, 
the two terms, though intrinsically diverse, have one and 
the same set of extrinsic relations to the other terms 
in the group 

Bryce : Well, Hylanous, I think I understand what you 
mean by position, and the reasons why you regard identity 
of position as the kmd of identity expressed by the copula 
of a judgment. But I do not understand how you differentiate 
the positionality of a spatio-temporal kind which you regard 
as reqmsite for existence from the more abstract kind of 
position expressed m such judgments as 2 + 2 = 4. 

Hylanous * To answer your question properly would 
reqmre, as I said before, a full definition or analysis of space 
and time. And that I shall not attempt There is, however, 
one negative though basic character which differentiates the 
forms of senal order which we call space and time from every 
other form of serial order. The position of an object in space 
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or of an event in time is independent of its intnnsic character, 
whereas in all other forms of order the position or extrinsic 
relations of an essence is determined by its nature or mtnnsic 
character. Thus 4 and 2 + 2 occupy the same position m 
the number series because of their mtnnsic natures But 
it is not because of their natures that this round table and 
(his red table occupy the same position in space ; hence the 
proposition “ This round table is red is a contmgent pro- 
position, while 2 + 2 — 4 is a necessary proposition. In the 
latter case the identity in position or denotation of the terms 
follows from the nature of their essence or connotations ; in 
the former case it does not. 

Bryce * In order for a thing to exist it must in the first 
place be completely mdividuated with respect to the totality 
of essences, and in the second place it must possess the two 
deteimmate sets of purely external relations to other indi- 
viduals which we call space and time. Is that your idea ? 
Hylanous . Yes. 

Bryce . How does consciousness enter into this system 
of subsisting essences ? Granting that the world of existmg 
objects can be differentiated from the totality of conceivable 
essences by the spatio-temporal relations which unite its 
members, what further differentia is necessary to define a 
field of conscious expenence ^ 

Hylanous * The concept of consciousness hke the concepts 
of space and time is by reason of its simplicity dijSicult to 
define. For to define it we should have to analyse it and 
express it as a complex of elements simpler and more generic 
than itself. For the purpose of your question, however, it 
may be sufficient to point out a characteristic of consciousness 
about which everyone will, I thmk, agree, and which will 
serve as a provisional defimtion. Yffiatever else it may be, 
consciousness or expenence is at least a relation between an 
individual that exists or occupies a spatio-temporal position 
and other objects existent and non-existent, such that these 
other objects, in addition to their own proper efficacies, ph)^sical 
or merely logical, acquire a secondary or vicarious efficacy 
within the states of the individual to whom they are related, 
i.e, by whom they are experienced 

Bryce . You say that any object of which a man is con- 
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scious is by virtue of that relation capable of acting in the 
place where the man is as well as m its own place ? 

Hylanous . Yes, Bryce , to be conscious of an object 
means that that object functions as part of yourself, as one 
of your own states. However distant it may be in space or 
in time, it is brought by the relation of consciousness into 
direct and immediate causal connection with the passions and 
actions of your organism. 

Bryce . You seem to make of consciousness a paradoxical 
form of relationship, which overrides spatial and temporal 
distances, and which enables a thing to be and to act in a 
place where it is not. Will you give us some concrete 
illustrations of this aspect of consciousness ^ 

Hylanous ^ Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon is an event 
which happened at a date many years ago, and at a place 
many miles away, yet we, here and now, can think of that 
distant event ; and as an object in the field of our conceptual 
consciousness it acts upon our feehngs and thoughts, and 
controls our speech-movements as we discuSs it. In short, 
it has a real though secondary efficacy upon our brains, even 
though its primary and proper efficacy was upon the remote 
things spatially and temporally contiguous to it m its own 
place and time 

Bryce Of course I see what you are dnvmg at, but 
would it not be less sensational and more accurate to say 
that it IS not Caesar crossmg the Rubicon that is actmg upon 
our brams, but only our description or image of that event ? 

Hylanous No, Bryce, I do not thmk so. The object 
of my thought is the event itself, and not an image or verbal 
description. I can have the latter also, now that you have 
mentioned it, ais an object of thought, but I did not until 
you spoke of it. There is, indeed, a very simple way to prove 
that we are conscious of things rather than of our images 
of things For, observe, you could not claim that the objects 
of your conceptual thought were images of thmgs rather than 
the things themselves without distinguishmg between them, 
and as you can only distmguish between objects which are 
contents of your experience, it would be a self-contradiction 
to say that you could not thmk of a distant object, but only 
of a present copy of it. Y ou could not distmguish your thought 
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or description of a thing from the thing itself unless both of 
them were objects in your consciousness. 

Bryce : Well, give some other illustration of your idea 
of consciousness. Caesar’s crossmg the Rubicon was a case 
of conceptual consciousness — choose somethmg from that more 
direct and mtimate form of awareness which we term per- 
ception. 

Hylanous : Very well, take the sun which we see up there 
in the heavens. Its proper place is ninety million miles away, 
and its direct efficacy as a physical object radiatmg energy 
IS upon the ether or other physical objects immediately 
contiguous to it. Yet that same sun is also an element m 
our present field Of consciousness, and as such it causes 
feehngs of interest and pleasure, and serves as an illustration 
of our discussion It has, for example, made me say things 
about it which are different from those which I would have 
said about the moon or a comet In short, it functions as 
an effective determiner of our ps3^cho-cerebral activities here 
in this room. 

Bryce • By no means all of our conscious expenence is 
of existent things There are cases of illusion and dreams, 
and also those cases in which, without false behef, we entertain 
in iraagmation the thoughts of non-existent objects such as 
fames and mermaids, or of abstract universals such as justice 
or redness How would your provisional defimtion of con- 
sciousness as a condition of the vicarious efficacy or presence 
of a thing in a place other than its proper place apply here ^ 
These latter objects have no places of their own in time and 
space 

Hylanous • Non-existent objects, whether particulars 
hke mermaids, or universals hke justice, have indeed, as you 
say, no proper places of their own m the spatio-temporal 
world of existence. But, in so far as they figure as objects 
of experience, they gam an efficacy and a presence m the life 
of the individual who expenences them Existent objects 
in addition to the effects they produce in their own places 
may act also in as many secondary places as there are 
individuals by whom they are experienced ; but non-existent 
particulars have their only efficacies in the lives of conscious 
individuals. Sirens and goddesses have been potent factors 
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in the world’s history, but their efficacy has been parasitic 
or vicarious The only changes which non-existent things 
have wrought have taken place m and through the existent 
individuals who have imagined them 

Bryce . According to your view, Hylanous, the umverse 
of conceivable objects could be divided with respect to their 
relations to consciousness into four classes, (i) Things which 
have a primary or intrmsic presence and efficacy in the spatio- 
temporal world of existence, and also a secondary or vicanous 
presence and efficacy in the consciousness of mdividuals. 
These would be the things that exist, and that are also expen- 
enced — ^such as the sun and earth. (2) Those things which 
neither exist nor are expenenced, and which therefore lack 
both intrinsic and vicarious efficacy — such as non-existent 
objects which nobody has ever thought of. (3) Things which 
are present in men’s experience, but not present in existence — 
such as the sirens and mermaids of which we were speakmg 
a moment ago And (4) Things which exist and enjoy a 
pnmary efficacy in the spatio-temporal continuum, but which 
have never been experienced, and hence have never possessed 
a vicarious efficacy in the consciousness of individuals 

Hylanous Yes, Bryce, there would be the four classes 
that you have given. And may I add that the reason that 
has led philosophers from the earliest times to conceive of 
non-existent objects as purely psychical or subjective rather 
than as objectively subsisting independently of consciousness, 
is the fact that while an existent object can operate both 
in its own place, and also in the mdividual who experiences 
it, a non-existent object is efficacious only m somebody's 
experience. It has only a smgle and secondary efficacy, and 
hence is supposed to have its entire nature determined by 
the mmd 

Bryce : How do you explain the origin of this capacity 
for vicanous presence which you call consciousness ? Is it 
an omnipresent relation by which any existent individual is 
united to the rest of the universe, or is it restricted to a certam 
hmited class of individuals, for example those which possess 
a highly developed nervous system ? 

Hylanous The question of the causes and conditions 
of consciousness is a matter of cosmology rather than 
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epistemology, and I should prefer to stick to the purely 
empirical and non-controversial definition which I have given. 
But since' you have raised the point, I will confess that I 
beheve that any entity is conscious in so far as its states 
are the effects produced upon it by past events, and are the 
causes of future events ; and that the objects m the field 
of such consciousness will consist of the simplest or most 
probable causes of those states. 

Bryce You mean that a thing’s consciousness is nothing 
but the capacity of its states to refer backward to their 
causes ? 

Hylanous : Yes ; consciousness is nothmg but the retro- 
spective or retroactive correlate of causality or energy 

Bryce • What do you mean by the retroactive correlate 
of energy ^ 

Hylanous By the retroactive correlate of energy I mean 
the not externally observable characteristic of a thing at any 
instant which embodies its past, and is correlated with the 
potentiality of its future behaviour A moving body, for 
example, at any one position is in all its externally observable 
characters exactly hke a motionless body in the same position 
The moving body, however, has that in it which ensures its 
occupancy of 'a new position in the following instant Though 
this energy is invisible at any one instant, it is as real as the 
shape or size of the body possessing it. 

Bryce But, Hylanous, nothing is more visible than 
motion 

Hylanous : Yes, through a finite interval of time But 
the energy is real at each instant of that interval, and at 
such single mstants it is not visible The essential privacy 
or invisibihty of energy may, however, seem more clear in 
the case of what is called potential energy. A coiled spnng, 
for example, contains in its system of invisible accelerations 
the capacity for its future movements And here, as in the 
case of any system of energy, the potentiahty of its future 
is embodied in the invisible summation of the results of its 
ps^t. In short, energy and its retroactive correlate con- 
stitute that inner property of a body which refers to what 
is outside and beyond it in space and time 

Bryce : If you really take senously this absurdly 
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materialistic correlation of consciousness with energy, how 
are you going to differentiate what we ordinarily call con- 
sciousn^s from this umversal property of matter ? 

Hylanous The carbon compound known as protoplasm, 
and in particular that most highly developed form of proto- 
plasm known as the human cortex, possesses the cunous 
capaaty for retaining as specific forms of potential energy 
minute portions of the specific kinetic energies of the neural 
currents which stream through it. These traces of potential 
energy are bmlt up into vastly complex systems, which give 
to the bram possessmg them the power of referring to the 
past and future m time and to the beyond in space It is 
by reason of the extraordinary nchness in form and vastness 
in range, of its system of potential energies, that the human 
brain possesses that capacity to remember the remote past 
and to plan for the distant future which distmgmshes man 
as a self-determinmg and rational being from other hvmg 
beings and from the manimate bodies whose stores of energy 
are simple in form, and not sufiicient m range to prevent their 
behaviour from being controlled by the bodies immediately 
contiguous to them Do you like the theory, Bryce ? 

Bryce . No, Hylanous, I cannot say that I do The 
only part of it that appeals to me is the doctrme that we are 
somehow made conscious of the thmgs external to us b}?" the 
effects that those thmgs produce upon us This is true 
enough ; but I am not at all convinced that the effects thus 
produced upon us by things are summed up and stored m 
our brains as forms of potential energy , or that even if they 
were they would of themselves suffice to reveal to us the 
objects which were their causes Still less am I convmced 
that every existent particular merely m virtue of its causal 
efi&ciency or energy possesses an awareness of its past causes 

Hylanous Well, Bryce, it is not at all necessary that 
my special theory of the psycho-physical relation be accepted 
as a basis for the epistemological eirenicon which we are 
discussmg The ultimate nature and grounds of consciousness 
may be whatever you please. So long as you will adrmt my 
purely empincal or descriptive definition of consciousness as 
the condition or property of a thing in virtue of which other 
thmgs distant from it in time and space can enjoy a vicarious 
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presence and efficacy through the effects that they produce 
upon it, that is all that is needed Consciousness conceived 
in this way constitutes a new form of relationship between 
things It is conditioned by space and time for its 
actualization, but it transcends those relations in the sense 
that it affords any existent being the possibihty of an 
immediate rapport with all other things actual and possible. 
Any individual so far as he is conscious occupies the central 
point or focus of a field of objects. And these objects, when 
considered as related to one another through their relation 
to the central point, make up what we may call, after Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, a “ perspective.” And m so far as an 
individual’s consciousness can be conceived as possibly ex- 
tended to all the thmgs m the universe, we can say that the 
universe m addition to its other characters and relations 
constitutes a permanently possible perspective system or field 
of experience. 

Bryce . Do you mean that any and aU the members of 
your reahstic universe can be considered as not only existing 
and subsistmg m their various physical and logical relations, 
but also that each and all of them can in addition be con- 
sidered as members of the possible expenence-system or, as 
you call it, the perspective of an individual ? 

Hylanous : Yes Everything in the umverse is an object 
of possible expenence, and can be descnbed as such 

Bryce * What individual are you considenng as pos- 
sessing the universe as a field of possible expenence ? The 
Absolute, I suppose ? 

Hylanous * Why, any individual at all could have the 
umverse as a field of possible expenence. 

Bryce : You mean that there are as many total systems 
of possible expenence as there are mdividuals ^ 

Hylanous : Why certainly. Any system or array of 
objects from the universe down to the thmgs in this room 
can be considered as constituting as many perspective-fields 
as there are possible individuals to serve as the foci or 
expenencers of such fields 

Bryce . A plurahty of Absolutes ! Homble ’ 

Hylanous; Only of Absolutes, Bryce Remember 

here may not be even one that is actual ; and remember also 
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that their fields of objects can coincide with one another, and 
with the field of existence to any extent. 

Bryce But could one and the same set of objects figure 
in more than one of these perspectives ? 

Hylanous : Certainly , take the objects here in the room. 
You and I each see them from different positions, and hence 
for each of us they make up a different perspective. As 
members of a new perspective they acquire new relations which 
do not in any way mterfere with their relations as independent 
existents or as members of other perspective systems. The 
fields of the various perspectives overlap and mterpenetrate one 
another, and in so far as they are true they overlap and inter- 
penetrate the field of existence, but they cannot interfere with 
one another because the members of a perspective-system enjoy 
causal efficacy only through the agency of the states of the 
perceiving individuals, each of whom occupies a different 
spatial position. Thus you and I see the same objects in the 
room — an arm-chair, a bookcase, etc. — but as members of my 
expenence the chair and the bookcase, despite their spatial and 
qualitative differences, have for me (as they have not for you) 
a particular association and interaction through my memory 
of having bought them at the same shop And again, you 
may press your eyeball, and some of the objects m your^ 
perspective of the room will dance about together, while those 
same objects in my perspective and in the field of physical 
existence will remain unmoved In short, the relation between^ 
any two objects m a field of conscious expenence is primarily 
tnadic and indirect, for it is only through the medium of 
the states of the perceiver that they can mfluence each other 

Bryce . How many of these possible perspectives or fields 
of expenence are there ? 

Hylanous : Just as many as there are possible positions 
in the spatio-temporal cohtinuum and possible kinds of 
individuals to occupy them and serve as foci or orgamzing 
pomts. Thus, if the infinitely infimte totahty of conceivable 
objects is termed the “ objective universe,” the number of 
ways in which that umverse can figure as a system of possible 
expenence wiU be an infimte of an infinitely higher order 
than that of the universe itself For each individual at each 
pomt in space at each mstant will be the centre of a defimte 
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separate field of possible experience. Thus the universe would 
yield a system of possible experience to the Kaiser that would 
be different from that which it would present to Napoleon 
or to any other individual, even if put in the same place and 
time with the Kaiser And each and all of these different 
individuals could get a different totality of expenence for 
each and all of the points in space or instants in time So, 
Bryce, you will realize that a reahstic, universe, instead of 
being a th^ng-^n~^tself'btyov^^. the bounds of possible expenence, 
IS, on the contrary, through and through expenenceable. And 
any object in it can without prejudice to its status of realistic 
independence be described m terms of any one of an infinity 
of possible experiences. 

Bryce : I think I could admit most of what you have said, 
but I feel a little doubtful as to your extending the term 
“ perspective,” which properly apphes solely to the field of 
visual perception, to charactenze an entire system of con- 
sciousness, conceptual as well as perceptual. 

Hylanous : Perspective in the stnct sense denotes, as 
you say, the visual field as it appears from a single point m 
space. The essential charactenstic of a perspective consists 
in the facts (i) that the objects in it are related and organized 
with respect to a central pomt or focus on which they are 
projected as effects And {2) that the new onentation which 
the objects gam through their vicanous presence at the focus, 
can, since it is a denvative causal function of their independent 
existential system, supervene upon that system with a more 
or less perfect coincidence, and without directly interfenng 
either with it or with other perspective views of it Now, 
these essential characters of an ordinary visual perspective 
are the essential characters of any field of conscious expenence. 
Any of the objects in the universe can directly or indirectly 
produce upon my brain a set of effects and somehow or other, 
by means of these effects and depending upon them, there 
arises in me a consciousness of objects oitistdc of me in time 
as well as in space Some of these objects are apprehended 
directly, and m definite spatial and temporal relation to the 
apprehending organism, as, for example, the sight of tlie 
window in front of us, or the sound of the clock that has 
just ceased striking These we call perceptions Otlicr 
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objects in the field of expenence are apprehended indirectly, 
tern terms of their connections with other things, and do 
not appear in any definite relation to the apprehendmg 
orgamsm, as for example Caesar’s crossing the Rubicon, the 
coming of themiUenmum, the other side of the moon, mermaids, 
or the square root of mmus one These we call conceptions. 
But any perceived or conceived object is related to any other 
object m the field ot,consciousness through the agency of the 
brain of the apprehending orgamsm at the moment of the 
apprehension. This is the first essential of a perspective. 
And the various relations which the objects sustain to one 
another supervene without any causal mterference upon the 
physical or logical relations which the objects enjoy m their 
own right as mdependent of the apprehending orgamsm. 
Thus the illustrations just used nught lead me to wonder 
whether the moon was full when Cassar crossed the Rubicon, 
and whether Cassar himself beheved in mermaids, and had 
ever had the conception of the square roots of negative 
numbers. By such idle fantasies, the various objects — Caesar, 
moon, mermaids, square root of imnus one — are all brought 
into a set of relations qmte irrelevant to their proper natures, 
and wholly determined by my own psycho-physical states. 
The true relations between these objects are m no way affected 
by their secondary or vicarious relations to my thoughts and 
feehngs. In short, the objects of the umverse, m addition 
to their primary natures and positions, are all of them members 
of each of the actual and possible perspective systems, total 
or partial, of which any individual at any time or place can 
be the centre 

Bryce : It is your opimon, then, that any and all objects 
can be characterized m their entirety as elements of possible 
experience ? 

Hylanous : Yes , and, as I have said, whether or not 
there is an5w/here an actual absolute, there is certainly an 
i nfini ty of possible absolutes, with respect to whose ideal per- 
fection any fimte expenence may be measured and evaluated. 

Bryce : WeU, tell me, Hylanous, do the objects of the 
umverse, when considered as members of a possible expenence 
or perspective, form an organic unity ? In other words . 
their relations internal ? 
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Hylanous : Yes , m the sense in which we have been 
using these conceptions, the elements m a perspective are 
internally related, and so form an organic unity in which 
each part is determmed its relations to the whole. That 
is to say, any object of thought has by reason of its potential 
relations to the other objects in a possible perspective certain 
characteristics which would pertain to it as a result of standing 
in such relations. Thus, for example, the nature of moonhght 
could be fully known only if one knew all the tertiary quahties, 
such as the tender values which all possible lovers under all 
possible circumstances might ascnbe to it. 

Bryce : How then does your conception of mtemal rela- 
tions differ from that of the idealist ? 

Hylanous * My conception of relational intemahty differs 
from that of the idealist in two respects. First, the mtemal 
relation of two essences does not imply a corresponding 
intemahty of relation between their existences. Thus the 
essence or nature of a “ half-dozen apples " imphes the essence 
or nature of a " dozen apples," but the existence of half a 
dozen apples does not imply the existence of a dozen apples. 
And the nature or essence of imperfection implies the essence 
or nature of an absolute perfection with reference to which 
the imperfection is judged and measured ; but the existence 
of an imperfect thing of any type by no means imphes the 
existence of a perfect thing of the same tjqie 

Bryce * This was the pnnciple that you used before in 
denying that I could infer the existence of an absolute 
expenence m which the fragmentary meanmgs and values 
of our finite experience were all completed 

Hylanous : Exactly. I admitted to you that we were 
obliged to accept, not one, indeed, but an infinite number 
of absolute selves, potential completions of our actual selves, 
in relation to which our finite experiences could be estimated , 
but I denied that we could for that reason alone infer the 
existence of even one of these potential absolutes. 

Bryce What is the second point in which your conception 
of internal relations or " organic umty " differs from that of 
the neo-Hegehan ideahst ^ 

Hylanous * My second point of difference is this : in the 
realm of essences to which internal relations are apphcablc 
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and which consequently form an organic umty, the characters 
which belong to a term m virtue of its relations to a second 
term are m no way negated or changed by the other characters 
which belong to the term m virtue of its relations to still other 
terms. Thus a given term, say “ whiteness,” acqmres a certain 
supplementary character in virtue of its bemg related to a 
second term, “ blackness,” as its opposite ; but this character 
is not negated or changed by the other supplementary 
characters that belong to whiteness m virtue of its relations 
to blueness and redness So, while I can say with the ideahst 
that each entity m the realm of essences is a ” logical 
microcosm ” possessing as rich a manifold of internal^ 
attnbutes as there are relations in which it stands to other 
entities, yet I can also say, with the modem neo-reahstic 
logicians, that nothing that is tme about some of these aspects 
will be made false by what may be later foimd out about 
other aspects. 

Bryce • I never could see why the neo-reahstic logicians 
objected so bitterly to our doctrme of internal relations. It 
is obvious that the nature of a thmg gets modified by its 
relations to each and every other thmg, and that therefore 
each fragment of the universe is a function of the whole and 
presupposes it And a system, the parts of which imply the 
whole, IS an orgamc unity. 

Hylanous : The neo-reahstic logicians object to the 
doctrine of internal relations because, m its ordmary form, it 
throws logic into confusion, and makes knowledge impossible. 
For accordmg to that doctnne it would be impossible to know 
the tmth about a part of the umverse without knowing the 
tmth about the whole. If every object of thought owed its 
entire nature to its relations to everything else, then we 
should have to know everything before we could know any- 
thmg, which is both empirically impossible and logically self- 
contradictory. 

Bryce : How does your own modified form of the theory 
of internal relations escape this difficulty, if difficulty 
it be ? 

Hylanous • By mamtammg that the secondary relations, 
and the secondary characters which they produce in the terms 
related, supervene upon and add to, without m anyway 
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destroying or negating the primary relations and the primary 
characters produced by them. 

Bryce . Please illustrate your meaning. 

Hylanous : Certainly. Take the term " north." Here is 
a notion that appears to be all shot through with relationahty 
from the very start, for north presupposes south even in its 
primary intent Now, when north is considered in relation 
to east and west and up and down it gams new attributes 
or shades of meaning which constitute something of its 
secondary intent But the new modifications do not in any 
way interfere with the onginal nature of north They only 
add to it. When considered in relation to contingent and 
existential entities like the Amencan Civil War and the Pole 
discovered by Peary, the entity " north " gams further 
modifications which add to the previous connotation, but 
which do not m any way take away from it. And while we 
can and must admit that if north could be known as by 
an Absolute m all its infinity of relations to the rest of the 
conceivable universe, it would be found to have acquired 
thereby an infinite wealth of internal secondary intent, its 
onginal or pnmary intent would be preserved intact, and all 
the propositions which were true of the primar}^ intent vould 
maintain their status of truth quite unembarrassed by the 
introduction of the new truths concerning the secondary 
intent Or, to take another illustration drawn from that 
system m which internal relations have their most complete 
exemplification — the number system Consider the numbers 
7 and 8 . a child can know a great deal that is true and w orth- 
while about these numbers before he learns that when 
multiplied together they make 56. And when he learns this 
latter relation the old truths are in no way discredited, although 
7 considered as a joint factor with 8 m producing the relatively 
formidable 56 takes on new colours and a richer interest. 
And in the same way I doubt not that if we knew the various 
relations in which the number 7 stands to any and all of 
the members of the number senes it would acquire in addition 
to its pnmary intent of 6 -j- i An infinitely rich system of 
attnbutes which would, however, in no wny interfere vith 
one another 

Bryce : Well, Hylanous, I admit that you have satisfied 
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my demand that the conceivable world be treated as an organic 
muty m which each member is, as it were, a logical microcosm 
in which the nature of the whole is somehow incarnate. 
And I admit too that the theory of internal relations 
is helped rather than hurt by the modification involved m 
your insistence that the various relations do not mterfere 
with one another. But would you, as a realist, be willing 
to allow this conception of modified mtemahty to apply to 
the cognitive relation ? 

Hylanous . Certainly ; every conceivable thmg stands 
m the relation of “ expenenceable object " to every possible 
consciousness. And from each of these relations it gains a 
new quality. Thus the other side of the moon in addition 
to its commonplace physical properties possesses all those 
quahties of sentimental significance which could be attributed 
to it by the non-existent lovers who under other astronomic 
conditions would be able to enjoy the luminous contours 
which are to us unknown But the new properties which 
objects possess in virtue of their relation to the conscious 
life-histories of actual or possible individuals in no way 
negate those other properties which they possess as their 
primary mtent or as the result of their relations to objects 
other than conscious individuals And while the full and 
complete nature of any conceivable entity mcludes the 
appearances and values which it would have for every possible 
consciousness, it does not imply or need the existence of any 
consciousness whatever. 

Bryce : You mean, m short, that every thmg in the 
umverse, existent and subsistent, unphes a possible experience 
to which it IS internally related, but that at the same tune 
nothing in the umverse, existent or subsistent, unphes actual 
consciousness ; and that consequently the objects of any 
actual conscious mdividual are externally related to him as 
an existent being, and so capable themselves of existmg or 
subsistmg independently of his cogmzing them ? 

Hylanous . Yes, Bryce, that is it exactly. That is the 
compromise that I am ofiermg you on the subject of ideahsm 
and its theory of the mtemahty of all relations, and in 
particular of the cognitive relation. 

Bryce • Well, Hylanous, in this matter of mtemal relations. 
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and in most of the other subjects that we have discussed, you 
have properly enough addressed your arguments to the view 
that I represent, namely. Absolute Ideahsm. But I am 
cunous to know how your compromise theory would apply 
to another view that is sometimes called ideahsm, though its 
correct designation is Phenomenahsm. Phenomenahsm or 
“ Empincal Ideahsm " is opposed to our absolute idealism 
in most points, and its scientific method and spint are very 
different from the philosophic method and spirit of absolutism , 
but there is one pomt in epistemology on which we are agreed, 
and which would, I suppose, seem to you as a realist to be 
an erroneous one Phenomenahsts hke Ernst Mach and John 
Stuart Mill, and absolutists hke the Cairds and Professor Royce 
all agree on the basic doctnne that objects exist, and have 
their meanmg only within expenence But whereas the 
phenomenahsts declare that the so-called objective world 
consists of past, present, and future expenences of finite 
beings like ourselves, and that truth is the confirmation of 
ideas by later sensations, we absolutists, as you know, hold 
that the objective world cannot be adequately expressed m 
terms of finite expenence, and that the truth of an idea con- 
sists not merely or mainly m its confirmation in the perceptions 
which it anticipates or to which it may lead, but rather m 
its consistency and harmony with the eternally actuahzed 
system of absolute expenence which is implied by our world 
of appearance Now, how does j’^our epistemological eirenicon 
^PPiy to empincal ideahsm or phenomenahsm as I have 
defined it ? 

Hylanous : I thmk that my compromise applies to the 
empifical ideahsm that you have referred to in quite the same 
way that it apphes to your ovn absolute idealism We 
reahsts object to ideahsm because it makes the existence of 
things depend upon their presence in expenence And 
empincal ideahsts with their attempt to restrict the reality 
of the mighty cosmos, infinite m space and in time, to tiie 
narrow field of human and animal expenence, are quite as 
obnoxious to us as are the objective idealists like yourself, 
who think it necessary to postulate a transcendental Absolute 
Being for whose existence there is no e\ndence, in order to 
justify the being of the world in which we hve Before the 
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revival of realism the philosophical writings of modem 
philosophy were largely made up of discussions between the 
upholders of these two forms of the ideahstic epistemology. 
Empirical ideahsm had the advantage m stickmg to the facts 
and not postulatmg gratuitous entities of a transcendental 
kind The only experience known to exist is fimte expenence, 
so if you have to make experience the container of reahty 
it IS better to take the finite experience that you know rather 
than to mvoke a hypothetical absolute. On the other hand, 
you absolutists had the grace to recognize that the world 
of things and laws was too vast an affair to be made to depend 
upon the experience of animals who have inhabited one planet 
for a few milhon years. You were right in rejectmg fimte 
expenence as inadequate to contam the universe, but wrong 
in supposmg that you could help matters by invokmg an 
Absolute The transcendental assumptions of such ideahsts 
as Josiah Royce are not proper remedies for the poor flux of 
sensations and behaviour to the compass of which such 
phenomenahsts as Professor Karl Pearson would reduce the 
earth and the starry heavens. The absolutist cure is indeed 
no better than the phenomenalist disease. So it was that 
while you two schools of subjectivists abused one another 
pohtely and subsisted prosperously on the vahdity of your 
mutual refutations, we reahsts were not prevented by your 
differences in logic and cosmology from recognizing the 
epistemological fallacy that you shared in common — the fallacy, 
namely, of supposmg that it is necessary to make the umverse 
depend upon any experience, finite or absolute. 

Bryce Really, Hylanous, the purpose of my question 
as to the bearmg of your theory upon empirical ideahsm was 
to ehcit information and not an abusive sermon 

Hylanous Please excuse me. I was just on the pomt 
of answermg you quite defimtely. The compromise theory 
that I propose is based on the substitution for the idealist's 
notion of actual experience, of the notion of possible experience 
The world must be experienceahle, but it need not be 
experienced From this it follows that while m their old 
form Absolute Ideahsm and Empincal Ideahsm are each of 
them incompatible with the other and both of them false, 
m their amended form they are compatible with each 
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other and both of them true For observe in the realistic 
umverse which I offer you, an}^ object can figure as an 
element of a possible finite and imperfect expenence, and 
at the same time it can figure as an element in an 
absolute and perfect expenence And because it is possible, 
and not actual expenence to which all things are related, 
the existence and subsistence of those things is in no 
way dependent upon or restncted to the existence of any 
expenence whatsoever, fimte or absolute, yours or another’s 
The nature and the reality of the universe and of all parts 
of the universe are what they are irrespective of whether 
any mdividual, human or divine, is so fortunate as to be 
conscious of them But at the same time the universe and 
all parts of the umverse, though externally related to an}’' 
actual expenence, are internally related to every possible 
expenence Things are what they can he expene^wed as because 
things can be experienced for what they are. 

Bryce But, Hylanous, you seem to forget that this 
conception of real thmgs as possible expenences has been 
put fonvard both by the objective or transcendental ideahst, 
Kant, and by the phenomenalist or empincal ideahst, J S 
Mill For Kant, the objects of nature are elements in a system 
of possible experience, and the laws of nature are the relational 
forms of possible expenence , while for Mill, matenal objects 
are defined as permanent possibilities of expenence 

Hylanous * My position differs from the positions of Kant 
and Mill m that I beheve that the possibihty of being sub- 
jectively expenenced is a supplement to objective reahty, and 
not a substitute for it. There is no such thing as a mere 
possibihty, in the sense in which Kant, Mill, and other 
epistemological ideahsts use the notion The permanent 
possibihty of expenencmg a chair implies the chair as existent 
m its ovn nght. And it is because things are real, regardless 
of whether they are actually experienced, that they con- 
stitute possibihties of experience If I were to ask you at 
breakfast whether you would like to eat the possibiht}’’ of a 
chicken, you would probably express a preference for some- 
thing more hearty — an egg, for example Now an egg is a 
possible chicken only because it is an actual egg , so the 
objects in a reahstic universe are possible experiences only 
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because they are actual existents and subsistents. Indeed, 
the very conditions and method of their possibihty of being 
expenenced can be explamed only by assummg their antecedent 
objectivity. 

Bryce I admit that your reahstic theory uses the concept 
of possible expenence m a different sense from that of ideahsm ; 
but does not that very difference deprive the reahst of the 
undoubted advantage from a methodological standpoint of 
conceivmg of all thmgs m terms of possible experience ^ 

Hylanous Not at aU What you thmk of as the 
methodological advantage of the “ possible expenence ” 
doctnne is the feature of it which frees you from the bugaboo 
of a reahty which is a thmg-m-itself outside of all expenence 
and therefore unknowable 

Bryce Yes, Hylanous, to be quite frank with you, one 
of the mam reasons for our opposition to reahsm has consisted 
m our hatred of any theory which seemed to posit a “ reahty " 
that was not only maccessible to knowledge, but incommen- 
surate with all that appears real in our everyday hfe. 

Hylanous Exactly so We reahsts recogmze fully the 
need of avoiding the mock reahty of a world beyond expenence 
We hold with you that the only reahty that is worth dis- 
cussmg IS a reality that can be expenenced, and that can be 
expressed m terms of expenence But at the same time we 
msist that this expenenceable reahty constitutes a system 
of self-subsistmg entities, which are in no way dependent 
for their nature or reahty upon the extent to which they 
enter into actual expenence Instead of making the universe 
as small as the field of actual expenence, the reahst makes the 
scope of possible experience as broad as the umverse ; and while 
nothmg is real by reason of bemg expenenced, yet everything 
is expenenceable by reason of its being existent or subsistent 

Bryce You have indicated the manner in which your 
reahstic compromise on the basis of possible expenence apphes 
to empincal ideahsm as well as to absolute ideahsm How 
does the theory apply to that bugaboo, sohpsism, which 
you realists have always declared to be imphcit in any ideahsm 
earned out to its logical conclusion ^ 

Hylanous . To tlie reahst, sohpsism is indeed nothing but 
ideahsm carried out to its logical conclusion If you once 
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start to make the content of any experience, perceptual or 
conceptual, dependent for its nature or reahty upon the fact 
that it figures as a term of the experience-relation, you cannot 
consistently stop until you have reduced everything m the 
universe, including your own past existence, not to mention 
the Absolute, to the status of dependence upon your con- 
sciousness at the moment. It is perfectly true that most 
ideahsts have stopped far short of this abyss to which their 
dialectic would lead them They have preferred inconsistency 
to absurdity. Thus we find Berkeley reducing the primary 
or spatial quahties of the expenenceable world to the same 
status of dependence on the conscious subject to which 
Cartesianism had been so ill-advised as to reduce the secondary 
or non-spatial quahties of material bodies But there Berkeley 
stopped short, and insisted that while knowledge by per- 
ceptions made the known dependent upon the knower, there 
was a knowledge by means of “ notions ” that was quite 
different, in that it enabled the knower to apprehend both 
the relational order in which ideas are given to us, and also 
the minds of our fellows, without thereby reducing these 
objects to the dependent mental states of the knower Kant 
went much farther in that he extended the pnnciple of sub- 
jectivism from the particular facts of the world to its laws, 
and so made the human mmd into a legislator for nature. He 
accomphshed this “ Copemican revolution ” by substituting 
for the independent world of known objects an unknowable 
“ thing-in-itself,” and for the empirical self in each of us a 
transcendental self outside of time and space Kant’s suc- 
cessors went still farther, for they abolished the ” thing-in- 
itself,” which was all that was left of the independent matenal 
world, and then proceeded to replace Kant’s pluraht}^ of 
transcendental selves with a single absolute self for whom 
and in whom the universe has its being But here again, 
as in the case of Berkele}'’, the same subjectivistic arguments 
that had sufficed for the relegation of nature and nature's 
laws to a status of dependence upon a transcendental or an 
absolute self, had to be arbitrarily brought to an end ; for 
if worked out consistently the absolute self and all other 
selves would have been reduced to the speaker’s self, whicli 
is solipsism. Just as Berkeley had preserved the independent 
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reality of the realm of relations and of other minds by 
abandoning, through the use of the term “ notion,” the con- 
ception of knowledge as an internal relation in accordance 
with which all known objects must be regarded as states 
of the knower, so with a qmte similar mconsistency Fichte 
and Hegel refused to apply their subjectivistic principles to 
our knowledge of the absolute self For them, the Absolute 
Ego, on which all else depends, can itself be known without 
being thereby reduced to dependence upon the knowmg To 
it IS accorded the same realistic status that for ordmary folk 
is ascnbed to the material universe. 

Bryce Well, Hylanous, I feel somewhat doubtful as to 
the justness of your charge that Berkeley and the Post- 
Kantians were guilty of the same kmd of mconsistency m 
stopping their arguments before reaching the stage of sohpsism 
But how does your reahstic mterpretation of ” possible 
expenence ” make matters any better ? 

Hylanous Why, just in this way If objects in addition 
to their independent existence and subsistence have the 
possibihty of entenng into any expenence, then I can regard 
the entire universe, including not only all material bodies, but 
other mmds as weU, and even the absolute self, if there be 
such a thing, as objects of my possible expenence And I 
can perform this solipsistic reduction of the universe to terms 
of my experience without absurdity, and without m any way 
behtthng the world of which I am so humble a member. 

Bryce : Do you mean that you can regard other mmds 
as mere thoughts m our own mind ? Do you consider me, for 
example, as being only a figment of your imagination ? 

Hylanous • I didn’t say that you were a mere thought 
of mine, Bryce. Nothing is a mere thought But it is cer- 
tainly true that you are an object of my thought ; hke 
everything else, you are such that you can enter into my 
conceptual or perceptual experience You are not a Kantian 
thmg-in-itself, and I can conceive of you only in terms of the 
expenences which I might have of you There is nothing 
derogatory m this Just as an egg does not lose anything 
of its independent reality when we recognize that it is the 
possibility of a chicken, so j'-ou lose none of your independent 
reality in virtue of being a possible object in the experience 
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of someone else It is because things stand in those primary 
relations which constitute their existence or subsistence that 
they are able to figure in the secondary relational systems 
which constitute the perspectives or expenences of beings 
other than themselves If I beheved that you were nothing 
but one of my thoughts, and if you beheved the same of me, 
we could not pass one another in the street without each of us 
feehng embarrassed But if our actual or possible knowledge 
of one another is the consequence rather than the cause of 
our existence, there is nothmg in any way embarrassing or 
contradictory about my being one of your thoughts, and you 
being one of mine. 

Bryce : You would maintain that a realistic universe, 
whose every part is independent of whether or not it is actually 
expenenced, is nevertheless of a nature such that each part 
can contain as possible expenence the very whole of which 
it IS a part ^ 

Hylanous Yes, Bryce It is because the whole contains 
the parts in its existence that each part contains the whole 
m essence, or as possible expenence In short, I offer you 
a doctnne which affords a umversal justification of episte- 
mological ideahsm, objective and absolutistic, or empincal and 
phenomenahstic And you can carry either form of ideahsm 
to the point of sohpsism without the shghtest danger In 
return I ask only that while retainmg all your positive 
sympathies for ideahsm, you give up the unnecessarj’’ and 
purely negative notion that a world whose nature is 
definable in terms of expenence must therefore depend for 
its existence upon expenence And now, if 5 mu have no 
objection, we might go over very bnefly the vanous stages 
of our discussion. Like most modem ideahsts, you put forward 
three mam hues of argument in support of your position : 
(i) The seemingly axiomatic argument based on an analysis 
of the " ego-centnc predicament,” t e the necessity of 
apprehending everything in terms of expenence and in relation 
to the conscious self , ( 2 ) the mainly psychological arguments 
from the relativity of perception and the occurrence of error ; 
(3) the arguments based mainly on certain purel}* logical 
considerations as to the necessary intemahty of all relations, 
and consequently of the cognitive relation. 
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Bryce Yes, those were the three principal considerations 
on which I founded my ideahsm. They do not operate m 
isolation but in relation to one another 

Hylanous * Now, with regard to the first argument we 
found that the mere fact that a thing such as a chair stands 
as object in the cognitive relation to an mdividual does not 
in itself justify the assumption that the cogmtive relation 
uniting the mdividual and the chair is an mtemal relation 
such that the chair as it appears could not also exist durmg 
the intervals when it does not appear. In other words, you 
agreed that we had no right to prejudge the nature of the 
cognitive relation by assumiag that an object before the mind 
was an inseparable state o/the mind. 

Bryce * Yes, Hylanous, I did agree with you to the 
extent of admitting that it was abstractly conceivable that 
the objects wliich are related to us in expenence might remain 
the same when not experienced, but you will remember that, 
even so, I mamtamed that the burden of proof was upon 
the realist For since we can only apprehend objects when 
they stand m the experience-relation to us, it remains at best 
sheer guesswork as to what they would be when not expenenced 
by us 

Hylanous That is true, but this burden of proof that 
would seem to rest on the realist was greatly hghtened, if 
not altogether removed, by the reflection that from the nature 
of the case the ego-centric predicament would be unavoidable, 
irrespective of whether cogmtion were an external relation 
which had no effect on the objects cogmzed, or an internal 
relation which constituted its terms In either case we could 
apprehend objects only by having them related to us, and 
therefore no further assumption would be necessary to explain 
the fact that we can see objects only when we are looking 
at them. 

Bryce Yes, I did admit that the realistic analysis of 
the ego-centnc predicament had a certam degree of vahdity, 
and consented to your proposal to give up at least for the 
time the claim that the truth of ideahsm is self-evident 

Hylanous And so by mutual agreement we deaded 
that as it was impossible from the nature of the case to 
detemime by direct observation what happened to an object 
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when it passed from observation, we would try to determine 
that question mdirectly by stud5nng the behaviour of objects. 
And we thought that the way in which things behaved when 
in consciousness might give a clue to their probable fate when 
we ceased to be conscious of them. 

Bryce . Yes ; and it was in this connection that I advanced 
my second hne of arguments for ideahsm which were based 
on the relativity of perception and the occurrence of error. 

Hylanous You insisted that the fact that how an object 
appeared depended on the condition of the perceiver, and that 
the manner in which he was related to the object proved that 
the object was essentially and inseparably bound up with 
conscious experience, and that consequently it could not be 
beheved to exist apart from it Then I dared you to apply 
this theory that relativity imphed subjectivity to particular 
objects such as the hands of a watch, and asked if you really 
beheved that because a watch appeared differently to different 
observers, and to one observer at different times, it followed 
that the watch and the movement of its hands depended upon 
their being expenenced by you or me 

Bryce : And m reply I pointed out that of course the 
watch existed independently of its relation to this or that 
observer, and that the relativity of perception only indicated 
the dependence of things upon consciousness m general, or 
rather upon an absolute consciousness which was immanent 
in and also transcendent of our finite minds 

Hylanous Yes ; and I objected that the relativity which 
we find in expenence is always relativity to some particular 
observer, and not to a general or absolute consciousness So 
that although your Absolute might suffice to restore to objects 
the status of reahty independent of individual consciousness, 
it was a purely gratmtous invention, at least m the sense 
that it m no way followed from the relativity of perception, 
and in no way helped to cure or to explain the errors resulting 
from it. In short, if relativity proves anything m the way 
of subjective dependence, it proves a dependence upon the 
finite individuals, which was a conclusion that you rejected 
as being a mere caricature of genuine objective ideahsm. 

Bryce . That is correct according to my memorj% 
Hylanous. And then you went on to show how the phenomena 
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of relativity, and even of illusion, were compatible with the 
reahstic view that cognition was selective rather than creative. 
And that the fact that an object appears as havmg various 
sizes, shapes, and colours to various individuals does not prove 
that it is in itself without size, shape, or colour, but that on 
the contrary it is just by conceiving it to have such specific 
quahties, independently and m its own right, that we can 
understand how the different aberrations of perspective in 
different mdividuals are produced You closed by pointing 
out the way in which both common sense and science take 
account of the personal equation or distortion of perspective 
and succeed, by a process of comparison, m ehmmating it 
without ehmmatmg or in any way damagmg the mdependent 
reahty of the object 

Hylanous • Exactly so , and as I recall it you admitted 
that on the whole you were convmced of the vahdity of my 
ansv/ers, and confessed that after all the Berkeleyan appeal 
to the relativity of sensory expenence was an meffective 
method for the modem ideahst to use. 

Bryce : That brought us to the third hne of argument 
for ideahsm accordmg to which the intemahty of the cogmtive 
relation, and the consequent restnction of the world of reahty 
to the world of expenence, is proved by the mtemahty of 
all relations, and the necessarily organic unity pervading the 
umverse And when we dealt with this argument you led 
me on to beheve that you accepted it fully, admitting that 
the totahty of conceivable obj'ects forms a network of mtemal 
relations, and that the full nature of anything imphes the 
nature of everything 

Hylanous Yes, Bryce, and I admitted further that 
consciousness or the cogmtive relation is no exception to the 
general intemahty of relations as such , and that consequently 
the full nature, meaning, and value of every object would 
have to mclude its relations to every possible consciousness. 
And, finally, inasmuch as any sort of mdividual at any point 
in space at any instant in time could be conceived as the 
focus of a possible perspective or expenence-system in which 
the umverse would be included, I maintained that each object 
could be defined as a possible expenence in an infinite number of 
finite selves, and also in an incite number of absolute selves. 
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Bryce I know you admitted all that, and offered me 
a universe more mamfoldty subjectmstic and expenential 
than I had ever dreamed of And then, as it seemed to me 
at the time, you spoiled it all by insisting that while every 
object imphed the possibihty of being expenenced, yet no 
object implied an actual expenence. And that not only its 
nature, but also its status of reahty or unreahty were quite 
independent of any existent consciousness, finite or absolute 

Hylanous In other words, I tried to convince you that 
while relations between essences or subsistents were internal, 
yet relations between existents were external I illustrated 
this doctnne by remmding you that while the nature and 
meaning of five implies the nature and meaning of ten, yet 
the existence of five apples by no means imphes the existence 
of ten apples , and that while the nature and meaning of 
imperfection imphes the nature and meaning of perfection, 
yet the existence of the former by no means imphes the 
existence of the latter In short, a relation to your special 
kind of idealistic Absolute, or to any other consciousness, is 
imphed as a possibihty, but not as an actuahty 

And then, you will recall, I proposed a second modification 
of the theory of internal relations to the effect that while 
all essences imply and so depend upon the relations between 
them, yet the resulting modifications in the terms are supple- 
mentary rather than destructive, so that the truths discovered 
about things in certain relations are not altered, but only 
added to by the discovery of further truths about them due 
to other relations in which they stand. It was this second 
modification of the theory of internal relations that enabled 
it to meet successfully the neo-realist charge of the absurdity 
of any doctnne which would not permit a proposition to be 
wholly true unless it expressed the whole truth 

And, finally, I pointed out that in distinction to the 
doctrine of Kant and MiU, the possibihty possessed by objects 
of entenng into any and all fields of experience was in no 
sense a substitute for their independent existence or sub- 
sistence, but that on the contrary the universal expenence- 
ability of things is a result of their reahty, and would be 
impossible without it. 

Bryce That was the tenor of your argument, and I 
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confess that I was pretty much convinced by it. Por after 
all, Hylanous, as I said at the time, what we ideahsts have 
wanted most is to get a view of things that would do away 
with that repulsive and self-contradictory conception which 
was held by some of the older realists — the conception, namely, 
of a reahty that hes outside the scope of expenence, and that 
consequently cannot be described in any inteUigible terms. 
Since your eiremcon does away with the thmg-m-itself, and 
at the same time does full justice to the organic and ego- 
centric character of our universe, and to the thoroughgomg 
expenenceableness of all things, I suppose we can forgive 
you for your realistic msistence that things are independently 
real irrespective of their presence in any existent consciousness, 
and that it is possible, rather than actual, expenence which 
is coextensive with the umverse. 


IV 

In which Hylanous persuades Lovelace that the duality of 
objective and subjective results from a difference of causal 
context rather than from a difference of nature or existence. 

Hylanous Now that both Bryce, as representing sub- 
jectivism, and Partndge, as representmg objectivism, have 
assented to my compromise, I am hopeful of winning over 
the duahstic member of our group. For it seems to me that 
a solution of the epistemological problem which satisfies 
representatives of the two extremist attitudes ought to appeal 
to Lovelace even more For his duahsm, hke my reahsm, 
is an attempt to mediate between the opposite positions of 
objectivism and subjectivism m epistemology. 

Lovelace Well, Hylanous, your realism, as you call it, 
and my duahsm might superfici^y appear to resemble one 
another as compromise doctnnes But m reahty they are 
quite different. For while your compromise would include 
the points essential to both objectivism and subjectivism, 
my compromise has a less ambitious, and — ^if you will pardon 
my saying so — a more sensible aim You try to combme the 
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ments of the two opposed theories, and, m my opinion, succeed 
only in combimng their errors. My duahsm, on the other 
hand, is frankly incompatible with each of the extremes in 
epistemology. Without any pretence at a higher synthesis, 
I aim to steer a straight common-sense course midway between 
the Scylla of objectivism and the Charybdis of subjectivism. 

Hylanous Why, Lovelace, I thought you agreed with 
Partridge m holdmg that there is a read world independent 
of our experience, and that at the same time you thought 
that Bryce was right in his theory that any object of which 
we can be directly conscious is an inseparable state of the 
knower, that is, a mere idea or sensation. 

Lovelace : Of course, m that sense and to that extent, 
my view, hke yours, recognizes an element of truth in each 
of the epistemological extremes But there the resemblance 
between us ends. For I beheve that the situation in which 
an individual cognizes the world outside him is clearly and 
irremediably duahstic, involving on the one side a set of 
internal states or ideas which constitute the individual's 
consciousness, and on the other hand, a set of absolutely 
external things which make up the world of reality. The 
second set is the cause of the first set, but is in no sense 
identical with it. Extra-organic things are not ideas, and 
ideas are not extra-organic things. And in view of this 
duahty, I reject as futile the epistemological monism of the 
objectmst for whom the content of expenence is an aspect 
of the matenal world ; and I reject as equally futile the 
epistemological monism of the ideahst for whom physical 
objects are aspects of expenence. While as for your attempt 
to combine both of these monisms, it seems to me, as I said, 
to involve a double set of errors You took the objectivism 
of Partridge, and after admitting to him that every content 
of experience had an objective nature and status that was 
independent of consciousness, you proceeded to modify his 
doctrine by denying his claim that the objects of illusion and 
dreams were existent objects Yet even on this, your onl}’’ 
point of cnticism, you conceded that the non-cxistent objects 
of experience, such as the straight stick that appears bent in 
the water, and the parallel rails that appear to converge, 
were existential m the sense that they were physically explic- 
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able efiects of the actually existent, and might to that extent 
be regarded as distorted aspects of extra-organic bodies. In 
short, you conceded to Partridge the essentials of his objecti- 
vistic momsm, merely substitutmg potential existence (or, 
if definitely illusory, a distorted and relative existence) for 
the actual existence which he wished to attribute to every 
particular object in a perceptual field Agam, in deahng 
with the idealism of Bryce you gave m to his epistemological 
monism of the subjectivistic variety, merely substitutmg 
possible experience for the actual experience to which he 
wished to reduce all reahty. 

Hylanous : Yes, Lovelace, that was it exactly. I thought 
to eliminate the paradoxes of epistemological monism by sub- 
stituting the concept of possible for the concept of actual. 
To the Partridge-monists I said * ” The immediately experi- 
enced IS numerically identical with what might he [hut need not 
he) an independent existence ” To the Bryce-monists I said 
The independently existent is numerically identical with what 
might he {hut need not he) immediately experienced ” Why do 
you object to this way of deahng with the situation ^ 

Lovelace : Well, for one thmg, the whole business is too 
far-fetched and comphcated to smt me There is a chair on 
the floor in front of me. I press my eyeball m and out and 
the chair that I directly experience jumps up and down ; but 
in the meantime the real external chair that you and I beheve 
in, and that we can sit upon, remams quite unmoved by the 
gyrations of my perceptual image The one chair vanes 
independently of the other, so why not recognize their obvious 
duahty ? The chair in my experience is one thmg, the chair 
in the physical world is another. Why should you go to 
work and by an elaborate tour de force attempt to show with 
the Objectivist that the chair in my consciousness is an aspect 
or even a potentiahty of the phj’^sical chair, and then wth 
the Subjectivist attempt with equal elaboration to prove that 
the physical chair is a potentiahty of the chair inside my 
mind ^ I tell you the thing is artificial and fantastic. 

Hylanous : Do you use this epistemological duahsm m 
teaching your classes ^ I admit that it sounds very simple 
and clear. 

Lovelace : Yes, Hylanous, I do use it in my classes, 
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and it works very well. And what is more, ]ust by way of 
experiment, I have tried several times to interpret the 
knowledge situation and to define truth and error in terms 
of each of the opposed forms of epistemological monism. 
Those efforts of mine were not successful. After learning the 
elements of the physiology of sense-perception, as generally 
taught in a beginners’ course in psychology, the students 
found it difficult to see any sense in which states of 
consciousness could be identical with material objects For 
that reason I returned to my duahsm, and I have never since 
had any trouble In teachmg, I usually represent the bodies 
and events in the external world by the large letters of the 
alphabet A, B, C, . . , and the corresponding mental states 
which are their effects and from which their existence is 
inferred by the small letters ci, b, c, 

Hylanous • I understand , and when our ideas are good 
copies of the things outside we have truth, and when they 
are bad copies we have error , is that it ? 

Lovelace • Well, yes. Only, you must remember that 
the essential point about this so-called copying is not that 
the specific ideas and sensations shall resemble the bodies 
and properties, but only that the relations between the terms 
in the one system shall resemble the relations between the 
terms in the other system Or, to put it in another way, 
there must be a correspondence rather than a similarity be- 
tween the two sets of entities For example, it is not necessary 
that the ether waves which cause a colour sensation should 
themselves have any quality resembhng the colour quahty 
of the sensation which they cause ; it is sufficient if there is 
a one-to-one correspondence between specific colour qualities 
and specific ether vibrations. 

Hylanous Then, if I understand you, yom epistemo- 
logical duahsm is concerned to defend only a numencal duality 
or non-identity of the contents of a person's expenence on 
the one side and the external causes of those contents on the 
other; while as to the ontological nature of the internal ex- 
penences and the external things that cause them, your 
epistemology is neutral Is that the case ^ 

Lovelace • Yes, H3danous, that is the case The internal 
states or contents of which alone we have direct awareness 
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may be the states of a psychic agent, a soul or a transcen- 
dental ego ; or, on the other hand, the self may be only the 
bram, and the states of consciousness may be modifications 
of neural substance or forms of neural energy ; or, finally, the 
self and its experience may be partly material and partly 
immaterial. With respect to these rival theories as to the 
nature of the self and its states, our duahstic epistemology 
is, as you have said, wholly neutral. While as for the external 
reahties themselves, they may be (i) exact dupHcates of the 
effects which they produce m consciousness (naive reahsm) , 
or (2) similar to our experience only as regards the primary 
or spatial properties (scientific or critical reahsm) ; or (3) of a 
nature qmte unknown to us (agnostic reahsm) , or (4) psychic 
in their own nght, either (a) as aspects of a cosmic self, 
or {b) as complete souls hke the Leibmzian monads, or finally 
(c) as aggregates of “ imnd-stuff ” or “mind-dust,” which is 
panpsychism, the view which most of the present group of 
epistemological dualists are inchned to accept, though our 
epistemological duahsm as such is compatible with any of 
the ontological theories which I have mentioned 

Hylanous . Yes, I understand. It is only the so-called 
numencal duahty or difference in position wluch you insist 
upon, from the standpoint of epistemology. What we can 
be aware of directly are the states inside our brains, and from, 
these internal data we can infer with more or less probabihty 
the nature of the causes outside. 

Lovelace: Precisely. 

Hylanous : You have said that you always found it easy 
to convince students of the soimdness of your epistemology 
and to make clear to them the nature and the causes 
of true knowledge and of error by usmg the large letters 
A, B, C, . . . to s5mibohze the external reahties of the physical 
world, and the small letters a, h, c, . . . to symbolize the 
internal effects or ideas, of which alone we can have direct 
apprehension. But tell me honestly, did you never have any 
objections or criticisms of this copy theory of knowledge ? 

Lovelace * Well, I must admit that once or twice objec- 
tions were made to this procedure 

Hylanous : What were the objections, Lovelace ? 

Lovelace : Well, one of them was the old objection that 
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is usually advanced against Locke’s form of our theory. It 
runs as follows : If we can never apprehend anything but 
our ideas, which are copies of objects, how can we ever teU 
whether these copies resemble their originals, that is to say, 
how do we know anythmg about thmgs as they really are ? 
This apparent difficulty I have always disposed of by appeahng 
frankly to probabihty. If, for example, the assumption of 
a system of atoms and electro-magnetic vibrations enables 
me to predict successfully the sequences of sensations that 
will ensue when wood is set on fire or when any two chemicals 
as they appear in experience are mixed together, there is a 
probability (which becomes stronger with the multiphcation 
of instances) that the reason why the assumption tallies with 
our experience is because it is true In other words, if instead 
of atoms and ether the world were made of something quite 
different, it would be extremely unhkely that the effects of 
that somethmg could be explained and predicted by the atom 
and ether assumptions. It is here very much as with our 
inference of other mmds. If from my auditory and visual 
sensations of you, I infer the existence of you as a human 
being like myself, with an mterest in the epistemological pro- 
blem, I am able to rationalize and predict those future ex- 
penences of mine which I descnbe as seeing your behaviour 
and hearmg your remarks And so, ^although it is possible 
that you have no objective existence at all, and that the cause 
of my visual and auditory experience is wholly different from 
what I assume, yet this latter possibihty is extremely im- 
probable, as you yourself will be the first to admit • 

Hylanous . Yes, I feel the force of that, Lovelace And 
I suppose that we must admit that the expenence of any 
complex of quahties is conditioned not only by external causes 
but also by our own natures ; and that consequently it must 
always be a matter of inference and probabihty as to just 
which of the experienced qualities are the existent properties 
of things in their own right, apart from their relation to the 
orgamsm. And we should probably agree that there is suffi- 
cient ground for regardmg the primary or spatio-temporal quali- 
ties as existentially objective irrespective of any relation to 
the knowing self, but that the status of the seconder}' or non- 
spatial quahties, such as colour, tone, odour, and savour, is 
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more doubtful. That is to say, it is possible that the secondary 
quahties are only effects produced upon the brain or self by 
energies which are themselves lacking in those quahties In 
short, we should both agree that the extent to which things 
out of relation to the orgamsm resemble their appearance 
when related to the organism is a matter for empirical investi- 
gation, and that whatever difference there might be between 
things and their appearances would depend upon the 
distortion of the forms and periodicities of the energies in 
the passage from their extra-bodily origm to their termmals 
in the brain. 

Lovelace : Indeed, Hylanous, all that you say is correct ; 
but you are speakmg quite m the manner of an epistemological 
duahst. 

Hylanous : I have much more S5mipathy for your dualism 
than you give me credit for. But now I wish to go back to 
something you said a httle while ago in connection with your 
success in teaching epistemological duahsm as compared with 
your experience with both forms of epistemological monism. 
Did not your students ever point out any further difficulties 
in the duahstic conception ? Did they always find it satis- 
factory ? 

Lovelace : Well, I must confess that some of the more 
acute students raised one or two other objections which led 
to a good deal of confusion. 

Hylanous : What were those objections ^ 

Lovelace . Two or three of the students asked how it 
was possible to differentiate between the conceptual space 
and time in which the external causes of perceived objects 
are inferred to exist and the space and time which are actually 
expenenced. These students claimed that any conceptual 
or inferred space and time could be thought of only as a con- 
tinuation of the space and time we immediately apprehend 
as containing and relating our perceptual objects And they 
went on to illustrate their objection by pointing out that if 
the space in which the stars are perceived to be located is 
assumed by the duahst to be merely an intra-cranial copy of 
a genuinely real extra-cranial space, the latter can be conceived 
only as spatially beyond or outside the space that we per- 
ceive But inasmuch as the extent of perceived space has no 
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linuts except the acddental limits put upon it by clouds stars 
and other opaque objects, it seems impossible to conceive of 
or beheve m any space outside of that of the aiieeed conv- 
space of perceptive experience. Hence they concluded that 
If percewed space is mside us, conceived or inferred space must 
be equally so And as to perceptual and conceptual time, 
ttis same claun for identity was made. Thereupon the class 
divided into trvo groups : one group insisted that this identifi- 
cation of perceptual space and time ivith the space and time 
that we infer meant that the so-called external objects of 
inference were as subjectively mtemal and dependent on 
consciousness as were the objects of perception ; while the 
Otter group took the opposite position of extreme objectivism, 
and argued that the realm of so-caUed internal percepts was 
^ extemaUy objective as anything could be My class of con- 
ented dualists was thus transformed into two waning fac- 
ons s'ubjecbvists and obj activists • And my own position 
c foohsh as that of a pacifist in the middle of a 
a. e eld, neglected by all and respected by none 

YLANous • I see. The claim was that mferred space 
^ perceptual space must be identical ; and therefore that 
you are to get to a world beyond your own states in infer- 
ence, you must in perception. In short, if you don’t get 
u SI e your head in perception you can’t get outside at all 
O'^LACE Yes ; and those who accepted the subjectivist 
om 0 the dilemma urged that the obj'ects that a man infers 
0 exis are as relative to his condition and prejudices and as 
pen ent upon his mental states as are the obj'ects of per- 
ep ua experience It was argued that men differ at least 
s i^ch in what they beheve as m what they see 

r . , : How did you deal with this disintegration 

the duahstic epistemology ? 

ab Well, I admitted that there was a puzzle 

ou the mdependence and extemaUty of perceptual space 
^ time as such, but I reverted to the rock-fact on which 
o^th^^ founded, namely, the demonstrable independence 
out ^ expenence of objects, and the system of causes 

th ^ organism which we must infer in order to explain 
f ^ perceptions In the case of the stereoscope, 

r example, it cannot be denied that I see a spherical object 
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in front of me ; but neither can it be denied that the cause of 
that apparent sphere is two flat disks acting separately upon 
my two eyes. 

Hylanous : But m what place do you locate the stereo- 
scopicaUy apparent sphere ? 

Lovelace In the space m front of me, 

Hylanous : And in what place are the two flat disks 
located ? 

Lovelace In the space in front of me, 

Hylanous . Is it not plain, then, according to 3^our own 
admission that the space of the illusory sphere and of the 
existent disks is the same ? And, in general, that the space 
of real objects in which you beheve is no more and no less 
external than the space of immediate perception ^ 

Lovelace . It would seem so ; and yet to admit it would 
be absurd. For it would do away with the duality of the 
merely apparent and the real. 

Hylanous No, Lovelace. We can do full justice to the 
duahty on which you rightly insist by making it a duality of 
context and of causal conditions rather than of position. 

Lovelace . I do not understand you 

Hylanous • Take once more the illustration of the stereo- 
scopic illusion which was discussed at length with Partndge. 
In this case the real objects and the apparent object are 
differentiated by their mtemal natures — flat disks on the one 
hand and sohd sphere on the other. But why do you call 
the sphere merely apparent, and the disks real ? 

Lovelace . Because the disks stand in relations of causal 
efficiency to photographic plates, to scales, and in general to 
the totahty of other objects in addition to and independently 
of their effect upon iny consciousness , while the sphere has 
no effects except upon my conscious states at the moment of 
perception 

Hylanous ' Just so ; the actual and practical reason for 
condemning certain contents of expenence to a status of 
illusion is not that they are located in an intra-cranial space, 
(for, as we have seen, real and unreal are located in the same 
space), but that their effective relations are restricted to an 
individual’s private field of experience , while what we call the 
real objects are not thus restricted, but exert their effects upon 
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the totality of other objects, regardless of their membership 
in anyone’s private experience. This difference of behaviour 
IS the practical criterion for distmgmshing between the real 
and the illusory ; why is it not also adequate to serve as the 
theoretical or final criterion of the difference ? 

Lovelace : Do you mean that illusory objects such as 
the stereoscopic sphere, the convergent appearance of the 
rails of a train track, and the chair that dances up and dovm 
as the result of my pressing my eyeball, are actually located 
in the same external space as that of the real objects which 
are the bases for these distorted images ? 

Hylanous . For a thmg to be apparent it must operate 
through the brain of an individual. For a thing to be only 
apparent, it must operate only through the bram of an indi- 
vidual. Real objects operate causally on the totahty of things 
The duality between the immediately perceived and the 
independently existent is a duality of behaviounstic context 
and not of spatial location 

Lovelace : What is the advantage of substituting your 
duality of relational context for my duality of spatial location ^ 

Hylanous : There are two pomts of advantage In the 
first place, my view makes the theoretical critenon for dis- 
tinguishmg the objectively real from the merely subjective 
or illusory, identical with the practical cnterion that we 
actually use. In the second place, my view of the situation 
makes it possible to explam how in the case of true perception 
the object perceived can be identical with the real object 

Lovelace : I do not understand this second pomt of 
advantage. 

Hylanous * Why, accordmg to your view all immediateh^ 
apprehended objects are intern^ states of the knower, and as 
such can never be identical wath the objects external to his 
organism whose existence he infers You can never know 
external reality ; the nearest you can come to it is to appre- 
hend mental states which stand in one-to-one correspondence 
^Vlth external objects Moreover, as we have already seen, 
even conception and inference cannot properl}'' avail to give 
you a consciousness of anything outside yourself For the 
conceptual order of extra-organic objects m vhich you bclic\e 
is no more than a rearrangement of perceptual qualities ; and 
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the space and time of the inferred objects, if it means any- 
thing at all, must mean the same space and time as that of 
your perceptual objects. In short, if you are correct in your 
assumption that the realm of perception is mtra-cramal, you 
are forced to admit that the realm of conception and inference 
is equally mtra-cramal, and your duahsm degenerates mto a 
momstic subjectivism Now the view which I am proposing 
substitutes for the impossible duahty of locus a duaht}'' of 
relational context. It defines a content as subjective m so 
far as it stands m immediate causal relations to your other 
perceptions and to your cerebral processes It defines a 
content as objective and externally real in so far as it stands 
in immediate causal relations to the totality of other objects 
This defimte duality of subjective and objective contexts does 
not preclude any content from havmg membership m both 
orders simultaneously. The private field of an individual 
experience and the pubhc field of extra-orgamc objects can 
intersect and overlap Whenever a thing is known truly it 
IS known as it is The known object and the real object are 
identical Consider two curves which are contmually inter- 
secting Each curve is a system of pomts determined by a 
law or formula of its own. The points of intersection enjoy 
membership in both systems without prejudice to their 
identity. Their duahty of context is no bar to their oneness 
of essence and existence. So it is with the subjective order 
of events m consciousness and the objective order of events 
in the physical world. The one order of events is determined 
by mtra-orgamc processes of the individual knower, the other 
by the extra-orgamc processes of the physical world Yet 
despite this duahty of causal conditions there is constant 
intersection and overlapping of the two orders, so that one 
and the same event can be a member of both orders, which is 
the situation involved m true apprehension 

Lovelace Will you give a concrete illustration of the 
way m which this duality of context w'ould permit of inter- 
section or identity of the perceived and the real ? 

Hylakous * Certainly Take the case of the chair which 
you perceive in front of you Apart from the question of its 
secondary' qualities, }ou infer and believe, for all sorts of 
reasons, that there is ready, out there, independent of your 
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consciousness, an object that in shape, size, mass, and position 
IS mdistmguishable from the object that you perceive. The 
chair in the room and the chair in your consciousness are one 
and the same thmg. Now, press your eyeball and the chair 
which you experience dances about, while the chair on which 
you can sit and which you can photograph remains at rest. 
In short, you are no longer apprehendmg a reality The 
dancing chair is purely subjective. Now this shows that the 
chair that you perceive depends for its behaviour primarily 
and directly upon causes withm your organism, while the 
behaviour of the real chair depends upon causes quite different. 
So that the one can vary independently of the other Your 
view mterprets this situation to mean that the perceived 
chair is inside your brain. My view would hold, on the con- 
trary, that it is only the determiners of the perceived chair 
that are inside your brain, and that the perceived chair may 
be in exactly the same extra-bodily space as the chair which 
we infer to exist 

Lovelace You say that the chair in consciousness is 
controlled by intra-organic conditions, and that so long as 
these conditions are such as to make the chair appear in the 
space where the real chair actually is, the two chairs are 
identical and our perception is true ? 

Hylanous • Yes 

Lovelace And that as soon as the mtra-cerebral pro- 
cesses {which are themselves m part, though only in part, the 
effect of the external chair's activity upon the sense-organs) 
become such as to produce the appearance of a chair different 
m nature or position from the external chair, that then our 
perception becomes false ? 

Hylanous Yes. 

Lovelace . Well, to make your view clearer, tell me just 
how many combinations of the subjective and objective orders 
there are and to what situations they correspond 

Hylanous : There are obviously four logicall}' possible 
combinations of the two orders wth respect to anj’’ element 
or object 

(i) An object can have membership m both the subjec- 
tive or intra-organic and in the objective or extra- 
organic orders It is then both apprehended and 
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externally existent. For example, the stationary 
chair perceived as such. This is the situation of 
actualized truth. 

(2) An object can have membership m the subjective or 

intra-orgamc order and no membership, or no corre- 
sponding membership, m the objective or extra- 
organic order. It is then apprehended, but not 
externally existent. For example, the chair in a 
dream or the chair that dances when the eyeball 
is pressed. That is the situation of actualized error. 

(3) An object can have membership in the objective or 

extra-organic order, but not in the subjective or 
intra-organic order It exists externally, but is not 
apprehended. For example, the things on the 
other side of the moon This is the situation of 
potential truth 

(4) An object can have membership neither in the 

objective or extra-orgamc order nor in the sub- 
jective or intra-orgamc order It neither exists nor 
IS apprehended For example, any of the unreal 
objects which have not been beheved in or thought 
of, such as a moon made of purple cheese This is 
the situation of potential error. 

Lovelace . Well, Hylanous, I think that I might accept 
this compromise of yours, accordmg to which the duahty of 
the apprehended and the real is interpreted in terms of separate 
causal conditions rather than separate places, were it not for 
the fact that consideration of the mechanism by which per- 
ceptions are produced shows quite clearly that the quahtative 
natures of the things which we perceive and also the spatial 
and temporal relations between them are just what we should 
expect to appear if the world were mirrored in our brains, or 
represented in the system of brain-states, which are the efiects 
of extra-organic causes. You admit that the happenings in 
the brain determine the objects of perception But you hold 
that the latter are genuinely extra-organic m their location. 
How could mtra-organic processes determine extra-organic 
objects ^ \Wiat could be the means by which perceived 
objects were re-projected into that outer space and past time 
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from which their causes initiated their action ? How much 
simpler it would be to make the perceived objects identical 
with the mtra-orgamc effects of the real objects. 

Hylanous I will admit that the cerebral states of an 
individual constitute a kind of simulacrum or reflection of the 
world outside his organism 

Lovelace . Will you admit that that simulacrum might 
be perceived by an external observer, if the brains of the 
observer and the subject could be grafted together ? 

Hylanous : Yes , but in such a situation the observer 
would perceive only the brain-states of the subject and not 
the extra-organic world which the subject himself perceived 
by means of those brain-states It would be hke seeing the 
words without seeing the meanings 

Lovelace * If the subject’s bram-states in a case of true 
perception have a one-to-one correspondence with the contents 
of his peiception, why do you fear to identify them ? 

Hylanous . I fear to identify the brain-states of the 
subject with the objects which are perceived by them for the 
same reason that I fear to identify the words in a book witli 
the things outside the book which they mean and reveal 
The words are in one-to-one correspondence with their mean- 
ings, they might even be pictures resemblmg their meanings, 
but they are not identical with the things which they mean. 
The things meant may be existent or merely subsistent, real 
or unreal, but the words designating them are always existent 
and particular. Even the idealists admit a difference between 
the mental state or image and the meaning attached to it 
You have now, let us say, the thought of Socrates Perhaps 
there is in your brain or in your mind a more or less accurate 
image of the man. But that image, visual, kinesthetic or 
what not, is located in some sense within your organism and 
occurs at the present moment. It gives you the thought of 
Socrates, but it is not Socrates. Nothing that exists in y our 
head to-day can be identical with what existed outside } our 
head and in the distant past 

Lovelace . I understand , you do not deny the po?*:!- 
bihty that the world outside an individual can produce an 
image of itself inside that individual, but you hold that tlicsc 
cerebral or mental states, like words, have a meaning or imph- 
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cation of what is outside them, m the sense of occurring in' 
other times and spaces than their own, and that it is this 
imphcation of the brain-states rather than the brain-states 
themselves which the individual apprehends. 

Hylanous Exactly so. What a man will perceive or 
conceive depends entirely upon the processes or states of his 
nervous system, just as what a book descnbes depends 
entirely upon what words are pnnted on its pages ; but to 
argue from this that a man could apprehend only his own 
states would be as absurd as to argue that a book could 
describe only its own words and pictures. 

Lovelace Your analogy between words and brain- 
states makes clear your meanmg, but it leaves totally un- 
explained the manner in which the effects produced in the 
brain can imply or reveal their extra-cerebral causes. Words 
reveal the things for which they stand in virtue of a mind 
which comprehends their meanings. But in your theory the 
brain-states are like words which interpret themselves. They 
are at once the book and the reader 

Hylanous I admit that my analogy as such offers no 
explanation of the manner m which the cortical states tran- 
scend themselves and afford an experience of objects other than 
themselves. The question of how this is possible is a matter 
for psychology rather than epistemology I have on vanous 
occasions expressed my behef that the self-transcending 
imphcations of the brain-states could be understood as a 
corollary of the truth that they are forms of potential energy 
into which the kinetic energies of the sensory nerve currents 
had been converted, and that as such they could contain, 
intensively, reference to other times and places than those 
which they occupy. But I am not concerned here to defend 
this particular psycho-physical theory as to the nature of 
brain-states and the manner in which they refer to a world 
beyond themselves. It is necessary only to accept the fact 
that in some manner the internal states of an organism arc 
the indispensable conditions for an apprehension or conscious- 
ness by that organism of a space and time other than that of 
the states themselves And that in so far as the internal 
states agree wth or correspond to the objects existing in the 
outer world, there is consciousness of reality or truth ; while 
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in so far as the brain-states, by reason of the .distorting 
influence of the media, physical and physiological, through 
which the stimuli must pass before they can affect the brain, 
are not m correspondence or agreement with their extra- 
organic causes, then there will be consciousness of what does 
not exist — ^m other words, error In either case, inner states 
of the brain reveal an outer world, but in the one case that 
outer world will be real, in the other case it will be unreal 
Lovelace I think I understand Outer things, in so 
far as they are imphed by a system of self-transcendmg brain- 
states, are members of a subjective order, and are controlled 
by mtra-orgamc causes ; while in so far as they are in inter- 
action with the totahty of other objects in space, and not 
merely with any one bram, they are members of the objective 
or existential order, and are controlled by extra-organic 
causes An obj'ect such as a chair can have membership in 
both orders together, in either singly, or m neither And the 
duahty of what is apprehended and what is real expresses a 
duality of mtra-orgamc and extra-organic causal conditions, 
and not a duahty of mtra-orgamc and extra-organic location 
Hylanous Yes Your own epistemological duahsm noted 
correctly the capacity of real objects and perceived objects 
to vary mdependently of one another, and it also noted 
correctly the existence m every percipient organism of a set 
of internal states by which consciousness was determined 
But in interpreting this situation by identifying the objects 
of which we are conscious with the brain-states through which 
we are conscious, it made a chasm betw'een an inner w’orld 
that we can know but which is not real and an outer w'orld 
which is real but which we cannot know The compromise 
which I offer does full justice to the power of the real and tlie 
perceived to vary mdependently, and it does equally full 
justice to the duality involved in the intra-cerebral images of 
an extra-cerebral world ; but by refusmg to make the brain- 
states their owui objects we permit the real objects and the 
knoivn objects to be members of intersecting contexts rather 
than of separate realms They are independent without being 
mutually exclusive 

Lovelace Well, I am more nearly satisfied than I ex- 
pected to be by your compromise But I cannot quite stc 
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how you can grant so much of my epistemological duahsm 
and still keep your theory satisfactory to the monistic objec- 
tivism of Partndge and the equally monistic subjectivism of 
Bryce. 

Hylanous : I have contended throughout our whole dis- 
cussion that it was possible to reconcile the three classic types 
of epistemological theory which you three friends respectively 
represent And the eiremcon which I have proposed is 
constructed by cuttmg out from each of your three theories 
that element which, unessential in itself, has nevertheless 
sufficed to keep you in disagreement with one another, and if 
I may say it without offence, in equal disagreement with the 
facts of the knowledge situation. 


V 

In which, Hylanous shows how in the light of his eiremcon such 
concepts as truth and error can he translated without loss of 
meaning from any epistemology into any other ; whereupon 
the dialogue concludes with a discussion of the impoifance 
and the unimportance of epistemology. 

Bryce : Well, Hylanous, now that you have wrung from 
each of us individually a more or less reluctant consent to 
accept the restatement of each of our views of the knowledge 
situation considered in its bearings upon the independence of 
objects from the cogmtive relation, I would propose that you 
give your own definition of truth and error and compare it 
with the definition given by objectmsts, subjectivists, and 
duahsts, so that we may see how our revised theories appear 
when put side by side with one another and studied in the 
light of your compromise. 

Hylanous : I shall be glad to comply with your request, 
and I shall hope to show that your three theories m their 
revised forms are not only compatible but equivalent and 
interchangeable. But as a prehminary to undertaking a real 
definition of truth and error in terms of the three standpoints 
which you severally accept, I must ask you aU to admit a 
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certain nominal definition of truth — namety, that regardless 
of any epistemological theory, the word " true " m its primary 
sense means the same as the word “ real.” 

Lovelace . I should like to oblige you, Hylanous, by 
making this admission, but I am afraid I cannot ; for every 
judgment that a man makes is real, but not every judgment 
IS true. Hence real and true are obviously different in their 
meanings. 

Hylanous : I only wished to identify truth in its primary 
or objective sense with reality. When the thing asserted by 
a judgment is true, then the act of asserting is called true in 
a secondary or subjective sense. Charles I dying on the 
scaffold is a reahty, a fact, a truth in the objective sense. For 
that reason and for that alone any judgment that asserts it 
is called a true judgment. Charles I dying in his hcd is an 
unreality, it is not a fact, it is not so, it is not a truth , for 
that reason, and for that alone, the judgment ” Charles I died 
in his bed ” is a false judgment, an error. In short, judgments 
and assertions are not true or false pnmanly or m their own 
nght, but only in virtue of the truth or falsity of the object 
which they assert A judgment is true when what it asserts 
is true or real. ” Buck-shot ” means shot intended to kill a 
buck, and ” bird-shot ” is shot mtended to kill a bird. We 
do not by those terms mean that shot is buck-like or bird-hke 
in appearance. The words ” buck ” and ” bird ” when used 
as adjectives for shot are used m a secondary sense, denved 
from the kind of object which the shot is to hit. So ” true ” 
and “ false ” when apphed to judgments are used only in the 
secondary sense denved from the kinds of objects which the 
judgment asserts. 

Lovelace : I don’t feel sure whether this distinction 
between the primary and secondary sense of the terms true 
and false is itself true, and if it is true, I doubt if it is im- 
portant 

Hylanous WeU, Lovelace, j^ou can satisfy 3^ourself that 
it is true very easily — see if 3'ou can find an3^ case in which a 
judgment that you would call true fails to assert something 
that IS real, or so Can you find any such case ? 

Lovelace : I must confess I can’t think of any. 

Hylanous : Very well. Now make the converse attempt 
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and see if you find any case in which a judgment which, though 
it asserts something that is a reahty or fact, would yet not be 
called true. 

Lovelace : I confess again that I cannot think of any 
such case. 

Hylanous : Very well , can you succeed any better m the 
matter of false judgments ^ Can you think of a case in which 
a judgment that you consider false owes its falsity to anythmg 
except that what it asserts is not real or not a fact ^ 

Lovelace * I admit I cannot. 

Hylanous . So much for the truth of my distinction 
between the true m its primary sense as identical with the 
real, and the true m its secondary sense as appl5ung to judg- 
ments which assert what is real. Now for the importance of 
this distinction — ^it is best shown by considenng the confusions 
that result from failmg to make it. Those relativists and 
pragmatists who have thrilled the world with the announce- 
ment that truth changes and progresses as much as anything 
else, and that consequently evolution is as true for the sup- 
posedly eternal realm of logic as it is for biology, have m my 
opinion played fast and loose with the two senses of the word 
truth People’s assertions and behefs do change and pro- 
gress Men call true in one century what in the next they 
regard as false But although existence is itself full of change, 
yet that something existed at a given time is a fact or truth 
which does not change. Once true always true To say then 
that truth m its objective or primary sense evolves is a paradox. 
To say that men’s knowledge and behefs evolve is a truism. 
Mix the trmsm and the paradox by mixmg the objective and 
subjective meamngs of the word true, and you get what 
appears to be an exciting extension of the theory of evolution, 
but what in reality is an arrant confusion. Hence I hold it 
to be important to distmguish between truth in its pnmary 
sense as reahty and truth in its secondary sense as an asser- 
tion of reality. 

Lovelace All right then, for my part I am wiling to grant 
that a judgment is true when what it asserts is a reahty. But I 
wonder whether Partndge and Bryce would be equally willing. 

Partridge ; For me, as an epistemological monist, it is 
perfectly natural to admit that the true is the real and that 
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any judgment may be called true just to the extent that what 
it asserts is real. 

Bryce : I, too, as an epistemological monist, will agree 
with what Hylanous calls his nominal definition of truth and 
his distinction between the objective and subjective uses of 
the term. Only we must remember that the definition is, as 
he says, merely nonunal. Granted that the true is the real, 
the point at issue turns on what we are to mean by reality. 

Hylanous : Just so. Now, imless I am mistaken. Reality 
can be defined m three ways . (i) For an objectivist, the real 
is that which is logically presupposed or implied by the totality 
of what is expenenced. (2) For a subjectivist the real is that 
which would appear to an absolute mind who experienced 
each object m the hght of the totahty of objects. (3) For a 
duahst the real is that which possesses its temporal and spatial 
position and relations independently of any individual per- 
spective. Now, on the basis of these three conceptions of the 
real, let me suggest the three epistemological conceptions of 
the true to which they respectively correspond For you, 
Partndge, a proposition (by which I shall mean any object of 
conceptual or perceptual expenence involving an identity 
relation between two or more contents) is true if and when it 
would also turn out to be a logical presupposition of all 
possibly experienceable objects Would you, as an objectivist, 
accept that as an adequate definition of truth ^ 

Partridge : Yes 

Hylanous • And for you, Bryce, a proposition is true if 
and when it would also remam acceptable when viewed in the 
hght of its relations to the totalit}^ of possible expenence by 
an Absolute consciousness. Would you, as an idealist, regard 
this as a proper definition of truth ^ 

Bryce : Yes 

Hylanous . And would you, Lovelace, regard a proposi- 
tion as true if and when the judgment expressing it corre- 
sponded to a spatial and temporal reality that was external to 
and independent of the pnvate experience of the individual 
by whom the judgment was made ? 

Lovelace . Yes, H5danous , and I should hold tliat the 
status of independence and externality whicli charactenres 
tlic reahty with which our judgments must agree, if they arc 
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to be called true, can be ascertained with increasing 
probability by the extent to which any given judgment is 
confirmed by future experience, by the expenence of others, 
and by the indirect evidence of its causal relations to the other 
objects of behef. 

Hylanous You not only accept the defimtion of truth 
which I offered you in terms of the duahstic epistemology, 
but you state a cntenon by which the duahst could discover 
truth. Let me be sure that I understand you. You say 
that we can tell to what extent our ideas and judgments 
correspond to a reahty outside us by the extent to which 
they are confirmed by future expenence, by the experience 
of others, and mdirectly by their relations to other objects. 
What do you mean by this indirect confirmation ? 

Lovelace : I mean that, for example, if your judgment 
that a sea-serpent was swimmmg across the bow of your boat 
were true, the truth would be mamfest not only by getting 
future perceptions of him at positions farther along, and by 
other people corroboratmg your experience with theirs, but 
also by seeing a row-boat upset and waves put in commotion, 
and other similar phenomena such as would result from the 
presence of a real as distmgmshed from an unreal sea-serpent 
A thmg which exists in its own right in the world of space 
and time will naturally be the cause not only of direct percep- 
tions of itself m the nunds of various individuals in the 
neighbourhood, but will also be the indirect cause of experiences 
ansing from the changes which it produces in other objects 

Hylanous . I understand ; and I assume that Partndge 
and Bryce would also hold that there were certam criteria for 
ascertaining the truth in the sense in which they use the term. 
How about it, Partridge ^ Have you any criterion for ascer- 
taming the truth m an objectivistic sense of any judgment 
which you might make ? 

Partridge : Of course I have If an object which we 
expenence really exists in the sense that it is presupposed by 
the totality of other expenenced objects, why, the more lean 
get of confirmatory expenence, direct or indirect, my own or 
other people’s, the more it wiU tend to be the only hypothesis 
justified by the situation. In other words, its truth or reahty 
will be proven. 
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Hylanous : Would you also accept these criteria, Bryce ? 

Bryce . Why, yes , at least in a general way Of course, 
we finite minds have no perfect means of knowing how a given 
proposition or object m our finite experience would appear 
to an Absolute consciousness, for whom it would figure as an 
inseparable aspect of the organic totahty of things , nor can 
we guess the additional meanings and values which it would 
thus acquire. There is thus an element of scepticism which 
any epistemology must recognize in view of the ever present 
possibility of such knowledge being revised in the light of 
more complete vision. But I thmk that an ideahst can admit 
that as we increase the extent of fimte experience confirmatory 
of a given judgment, the probabihty of that judgment being 
rendered false in the Absolute will be correspondingly de- 
creased. In other words, the more evidence there is in favour 
of a proposition the less the probabihty of its being falsified 
by a completed or Absolute expenence. A judgment which 
was confirmed by all finite expenence would be supplemented 
but not refuted by Absolute expenence. And as to your 
illustration of the sea-serpent, I should willingly grant that a 
sea-serpent which was seen by many observers, and which 
could overturn row-boats and affect photographic plates, 
would enjoy a greater degree of truth and reality m the abso- 
lute mind than that accorded to an hallucinatory serpent 
which was present in only a single individual consciousness 
and which left no effect upon objects in the physical 
world. 

Hylanous : Very well, then, it seems to me that the 
agreement as to the general criteria for testing the truth of a 
proposition to which you three epistemologists have confessed 
is a clear indication of the harmony and compatibility of your 
theories of the meaning of truth. For Partridge, the true is 
that which would be logically implied by the totalit}' of ex- 
penenced objects For Bryce, it is that which would appear 
unaltered in the light of an Absolute expenence. For 
Lovelace, the true or real is that which is independent of any 
individual perspective or pnvate system of ideas and beliefs. 
It is, in short, the single external spatio-temporal order vith 
which the internal events in an individuaPs ncrv^ous system 
must be in one-to-one correspondence if the individual in 
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question is to apprehend reality. Now, my contention is that 
these three epistemological theories of truth are but three 
aspects of the same thing, and that if any one of them is 
correct the other two will be equally correct 

Lovelace : Well, Hylanous, if what you say is true, you 
ought to be able to show how, for example, my dualism would 
lead to the subjectivistic and objectivistic monisms which are 
defended respectively by Bryce and by Partridge. 

Hylanous : Certainly I can show how your duahsm, in 
the revised form which I prevailed upon you to accept, im- 
phes the truth of the equally revised forms of objectivism 
and subjectivism If reahty is, as you descnbe it, the single 
external system of nature which produces, in the various 
individuals contained m it, more or less distorted copies or 
perspectives of itself, it will follow that these cerebrally deter- 
mined effects will, when taken together in their totahty, 
imply their extra-cerebral causes. But the real, conceived 
as the imphcate or presupposition 'of the totahty of the 
apparent, is identical with the real as Partndge conceives it. 
This same reahty which is at once the extra-cerebral cause 
of the intra-cerebral effects, and also and therefore the impli- 
cate of those effects, will, thirdly, be identical with the order 
of an Absolute experience, or with reahty as Bryce conceives 
it For a thing would appear, if viewed- in the light of its 
relations to the totality, exactly as what it was imphed by 
that totahty to be In the completed vision of the Absolute, 
appearance would coincide with reahty and the psychological 
would be one with the logical Will not you, Bryce, admit 
that this IS so ^ 

Bryce Why, yes, I will admit that in the organic unity 
of an absolute expenence the elements which make up our 
world of appearance would be re-arranged and combined in 
accordance with the pnnciple of self-consistency And for a 
system as a whole to be self-consistent it would be necessary 
for the Older of that system to be identical with the order 
presupposed by the totahty of its appearances If that is 
what you meant by saying that m the Absolute the psycho- 
logically apparent would coincide wath the logically real or 
true, I am m agreement 

Hylanous And you, Partndge ? Are you too satisfied 
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that my epistemological eirenicon succeeds in harmonizing the 
three theories of knowledge ^ 

Partridge : Please remember that your epistemological 
eirenicon, as you call it, achieved its result only by mutilating 
each one of our theones You took from my objectivism its 
wholesome emphasis on the external existence of all objects 
of perception. You took from Bryce the reality of that 
Absolute self upon which his subjectivism was founded And 
finally, you deprived Lovelace of the dual world of things and 
ideas of which he was always so proud It is the tatters and 
remnants of our theories that you have shown to be identical, 
not the theones themselves. 

Hylanous * That is not fair You each admitted the 
revisions I suggested at the time, we discussed them very 
thoroughly, and it is too late to go back on them now And 
why should you wish to ^ You yourself started by insisting 
that every content of expenence had a logical meaning or 
essence that was independent of the fact that it figured as 
an object of anybody's apprehension, and I fully granted the 
j'ustice of that contention Objectivism is a behef that sub- 
sistence or essence is not dependent upon being actually 
experienced In this respect it is identical with what is 
sometimes called “ logical reahsm,” and it is certainly valid 
But when you wished to supplement this subsistential 
objectivism with an existential objectivism, and asserted that 
every experienced object possessed physical existence, and 
that the bent stick, which appeared as the result of a straight 
stick being partially immersed in water, was a genuine 
occupant of external space, I objected, and persuaded you to 
admit that what you called "relative existence," or "existence 
merely in a visu^ context," was really a non-existence, and 
that all these appearances of non-existent objects — such as the 
bent stick, the convergent rails of the tram track, and the 
stereoscopic solids — presupposed a perfectly definite set of 
objects in space and time, of which the apparent objects were 
the more or less distorted perspectives Thus the assumption 
that the rails of the tram track are actually and physically 
parallel is the only explanation of the fact that the laws of 
light being w'hat they are, the camera no less tlian the human 
eye will get variously distorted prcspcctivcs of the single 
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physical fact. You consented to admit all this, and consoled 
yourself by msisting that the non-existent objects which 
figure in our perceptual experience could all be regarded as 
distorted but genumely objective perspectives or derivatives 
of the physical world And to this I assented My revision 
of your ^eory robbed it only of an embarrassment and a 
weakness. For instead of having to maintain that any ex- 
perienced object must as such be physically existent, you need 
only maintam that expenenced objects may be (though they 
need not be) also physically existent ; and that physically 
existent objects may be (though they need not be) also elements 
in a person’s expenence. 

My revision of Bryce’s theory was similar m that it pre- 
served its essential meaning and deprived it only of that 
element of weakness which had made it incompatible with 
the other theones and with the facts I suggested that any 
conceivable object could be described completely m terms of 
possible expenence, finite or absolute But this possibihty 
of being expenenced, as Bryce finally adimtted, was com- 
patible with the reahst’s claim that knowledge is selective 
rather than creative, and imphes a dependence on possible 
rather than on actual expenence Just as the necessity of 
defining imperfection in terms of perfection m no way imphes 
the reahty of that perfection, so a thing can have its meanmg 
determmed by reference to an Absolute consciousness without 
impljung the reahty of that Absolute 

And finally, with regard to Lovelace's duahsm, I admitted 
his central contention that for an mdividual to know the 
world, he must have some sort of copy of it inside his head 
But I succeeded in convmcmg Lovelace that this intra-cerebral 
copy of extra-cerebral causes did not necessitate the disastrous 
assumption that an individual could apprehend nothing 
but his own mental states The objects of apprehension are 
the eocternal meanings or implicates of the cerebral copies, and not 
the copies themselves The world that we experience is inside 
our heads no more and no less than the events descnbed in a 
book are inside the book. In view of all this, I repeat that 
it is unfair to accuse my epistemological eirenicon of a failure 
to provide a true reconcihation of the object! vistic, subjecti- 
vistic and duahstic theories of the knowledge situation. 
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I might conclude this defence against Partndge’s charge, 
and perhaps clanfy my suggested synthesis of your theones, 
by an analogy. The general situation mvolved m any aware- 
ness of objects, perceptual or conceptual, whether that 
awareness involves “ acquaintance ” or inferential " knowledge 
about ” — to use the terms employed by Wilham James — ^is 
fairly comparable to the situation mvolved in the motion of 
the planets in relation to the earth i. It is possible to 
measure that planetary motion m the Copemican manner by 
taking the fixed stars as the frame or system of reference 
From this point of view the movements of the planets as they 
appear to an observer on the earth will be explained and 
corrected by treating them as a denvative and partly dis- 
torted aspect of the movements as they actually are. This 
hehocentnc astronomical method has for its analogue the 
epistemological method which we have called Objectivism 
The individual's private sensations and ideas are explained 
and corrected by being treated as a genuinely objective but 
denvative and distorted perspective of physicai reality. 2. It 
is possible to measure planetary motion m the Ptolemaic 
manner by taking the earth as the fixed pomt of reference 
From this point of view the movements of the planets as they 
appear to an observer on the earth will be explamed in terms 
of the hypothetical assumption of a system of possibly observ- 
able movements of a cycloidal and epicycloidal character. 
This geocentnc astronomical method is the analogue of the 
epistemological method called Subjectivism or Idealism The 
individual’s pnvate expenence will be explained and corrected 
by being treated as a partial or fragmentary appearance of a 
hypothetical Absolute — the Absolute bemg conceived as the 
deeper self of the individual, the completion and supplementa- 
tion which his private expenence would undergo if extended 
so as to include in an organic unity the totality of things 
3 It would be possible to measure planetar}^ motion in both 
the Copemican and the Ptolemaic manner simultaneously 
We could conceive of two sets of planetary motions, set o\er 
against each other, the planetary motions in relation to the 
fixed stars and the planetary motions in relation to a fixed 
earth We could then compare the latter system mth the 
former and work out a scheme of correspondence between 
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them whereby the geocentnc appearance supplemented by 
its h3rpothetical cycloids and epicycloids could be checked up 
and corrected by the measure of its agreement with the heho- 
centnc reality. This combined method of astronomical 
procedure would be the analogue of the dualistic method of 
epistemology The many systems of individual and private ex- 
perience, actual and potential, are explained and corrected if we 
determine the extent to which they are in one-to-one corre- 
spondence with the single pubhc system which is their common 
cause and of which they are the more or less similar effects 

The three methods of epistemology, like the three methods 
of astronomic procedure, can all be stated m such a way as 
to be not only mutually compatible but mutually implicatory. 
It is as though we had an identical situation described by a 
Frenchman, an Itahan, and a Spaniard, where each spoke m 
his own language and each comphcated his just contention 
that he was nght with an unsound and irrelevant contention 
that the other two descriptions must therefore be false. If 
we could purge the three descriptions of their negative and 
conflicting claims to an exclusive validity by restatmg the 
situation in a neutral language comprehensible to the three, 
we should have estabhshed victory for each, defeat for none, 
and peace for aU 

Bryce . I think that your answer to Partridge’s accusa- 
tion that you have had to mutilate our theories in order to 
reconcile them is satisfactory on the whole, though the 
analogies with which you have concluded the answer are not 
so convincing as you appear to think. The astronomic 
analogy is somewhat vague, especially in that part of it in 
which you hken Lovelace's dualism to a fantastic and purely 
hypothetical combination of the Copemican and Ptolemaic 
standpoints As for the fable of the three hnguists, it is of 
course frankly question-begging But qmte aside from all 
this, I have an objection to your whole enterprise which I 
should hke you to consider. It is an objection of a different 
kind from any that has been brought up, and I feel a little 
embarrassed in presenting it ; but after all, it involves what 
might be a pretty senous economic problem for all of us 

Hylanous ' An economic problem ? Yfliat on earth do 
you mean ? 
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Bryce : Why just this. If the whole business of episte- 
mology should ever be disposed of in any such manner as you 
propose, we professors of philosophy might find ourselves out 
of a job. You know that m many of our courses in “ Intro- 
duction to Philosophy ” the first term is taken up with the 
endeavour to make the student beheve that the world exists 
only as the sum-total of sensations and ideas. And that 
leaves us free dunng the second term to show how it is and why 
it is that this seemingly startling discovery is after all a truth 
which makes no real difference to common sense or to the 
various theories of science and of religion. The more ad- 
vanced courses of the cumculum in philosophy will naturally 
be concerned with showing the tremendously important 
conflicts between such thinkers as Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, 
in interpreting the theory that the only real objects of our 
knowledge are our own ideas Now don’t you realize that if 
the various epistemologies were shown to be nothing more 
than different languages, in which the same situation was 
described, the student might get the idea that the whole 
subject of epistemology was unimportant ? And as most 
modem philosophy is centred in epistemology, a loss of 
interest in the latter might result in a neglect of all branches 
of philosophy. 

Hylanous But, Bryce, I don’t think epistemology ?s 
very important. 

Bryce I see ; I suppose that is why you have devoted 
such an interminable time to discussing it ^ 

Hylanous Oh, come now ! Is a speck of dust important ^ 

Bryce . No, Hylanous, it is not , or at least not to me. 
It may be to you. 

Hylanous : But the speck of dust may become very 
important to you if it gets into your eye, may it not ? 

Bryce Well, naturally. But in that case the thing to 
do IS to wash it out and then forget it 

Hylanous So it is with epistemology. As long as 
people think that the key to unlock the secrets of the universe 
consists in the discovery that there is a certain sense in which 
the material world can be interpreted in terms of human 
experience, and as long as idealists believe that God, Free- 
dom and Immortality, and in general the primacy of spirit 
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over nature, can be established by an analysis of the knowledge 
situation — ^]ust so long will epistemology be important. In 
short, the epistemological problem is important m the sense 
that while it remains unsolved or wrongly solved it functions 
hke the speck of dust in one’s eye as a source of distraction 
and confusion. But when the problem of knowledge is solved, 
it ceases to be of importance, and philosophy is set free for the 
study of objective questions. To the reahst and to him alone 
the fact that a thmg is known has no direct bearing whatever 
upon its nature. The Greeks reahzed this for the most part, 
and their philosophy was vital and frmtful. 

Bryce . That is all very fine. But the Greeks Hved when 
science was m its infancy, and, in the absence of exact know- 
ledge and the technique for acquiring it, it was permissible 
for them to speculate about the phenomena and the laws of 
nature. Modem science has taken that task to itself, and it 
would be vain and presumptuous for the philosopher to invade 
its domain. We ideahsts have not forgotten the disastrous 
attempt to mvade the domain of physical science which was 
expressed in the Natur-Phtlosophte of ScheUmg and Hegel a 
century ago. The ambition to anticipate the results of the 
laboratory by intuition and a priori speculation was a failure , 
and that failure resulted in a great loss of prestige to philo- 
sophy and particularly to ideahsm. We Enghsh-speaking 
idealists have profited by the experience of our German 
ancestors, and so when in the last third of the nineteenth 
century we resurrected Hegehamsm and brought it over to 
the universities of England and America as an offset to the in- 
creasing popularity of matenahstic ideas as set forth in the 
wntmgs of Spencer and Huxley, which seemed to menace the 
stability of rehgion, we were careful to purge our Teutomc 
transcendentahsm of most of its romantic cosmology In 
the main we have confined ourselves to logic and episte- 
mology, with the result that nothing in our philosophy has 
given offence to our scientific brethren. We have not even 
taken sides on such issues as that of mechanism and vitalism, 
and as the pnce of our consistent neutrahty on almost all of 
the problems in which ordinary men are interested, there is 
hardly anybody except Dr. Schiller who has accused us of 
sa3dng anything that is actually false. 
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Hylanous : Yes, Bryce, but there are a great many 
people, including Dr. Schiller, who would claim that your 
scrupulous restnction of philosophy to the field of epistemology 
and your insistence upon keeping yourselves and your Absolute 
neutral on all concrete issues has resulted m a considerable 
degree of intellectual aridity. To avoid the risk of sajang 
anything false is to incur the nsk of saying nothing important. 
However, I am not pleadmg that philosophy should abandon 
the problem of epistemology in order to invade the territory 
of the sciences. There are three great inqmries in which men 
have been interested but with which the scientists themselves 
are not pnmarily concerned. 

Bryce * What are they ? 

Hylanous : I might call them Analytic Metaphysics or 
Ontology ; Synthetic Metaphysics or Cosmology , and 
Evaluative Metaphysics or Religion. By Analytic Meta- 
physics, I mean the defimtion, analysis, and companson of 
the basic concepts or categories which the various sciences 
assume. The technique of experiment and calculation is 
used by the special scientist to discover the relations of 
sequence and co-existence, to disentangle from the vanable 
conjunctions of experienced phenomena the invanant laws 
which make possible the explanation and prediction of nature’s 
doings. The scientist’s ability to use and apply his technique 
of discovery no more imphes the ability to cnticize the 
categories with which he works than the ability to speak a 
language imphes an mterest m its etymology. And as science 
becomes more and more specialized there is less and less time 
for the scientific worker to analyse his assumptions and to 
study their relations to the assumptions of his fellow-specialists 
in other Imes of research. Not science itself, but the logic, or, 
if you choose, the grammar of science, should engage the atten- 
tion of philosophy. You, Bryce, should be interested in this 
on account of the importance ascnbed to it by Kant and his 
followers, though in recent years I think the best work in 
this branch of philosophy has been done by Partndge and his 
fnends under the leadership of Mr Bertrand Russell 

As for Synthetic Metaphysics, the second department of 
philosophic inquiry, it resembles Analytic Ikletaph3'sics m 
being related to the sciences without being a part of them. 
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The vaned armies of scientists need ” liaison officers ” not 
only at their base but also on the Ime of their farthest advance. 
If each speciahst is increasingly preoccupied with attaimng 
his own particular objective, it is increasmgly necessary for 
somebody to put together and organize the various principal 
discoveries, so that people can get a bird's-eye view of the 
umverse, as science reveals it, and realize where they stand 
The philosophers should essay this task of sizing up the world 
in Cosmology or Synthetic Metaphysics. 

Lovelace : I hke this idea ; but for the philosopher to 
make any sort of respectable show either in synthetic or 
in analytic metaphysics, as you have defined them, he would 
have to be much better eqmpped in the elements of science 
than most of us are. And even then I think that the 
scientists might often prefer to furnish their own " liaison 
officers ” rather than accept them from the non-scientific 
laity. 

Hylanous . We certainly should be better equipped ; 
and if we can once get nd of the need of wasting so much 
energy in epistemology we can employ the time thus saved 
in attaming that equipment. As to the chance that the 
scientists themselves will want to delegate some of their own 
people to undertake the work of constructing cosmologies, 
we should welcome it. Men hke Huxley and Driesch, 
Pearson and Arrhenius, who have deigned to devote their 
time to a general survey of the results of science, ought to be 
regarded with much more respect and interest by professional 
philosophers than has been customary. Such attempts on 
the part of scientists are all too few, and we need have no fear 
that they will be sufficiently numerous to satisfy the great 
and growing demand for synthetic surveys of nature. 

The third line of objective inquiry to which philosoph}'^ 
can devote itself m lieu of epistemology is what I just spoke 
of as evaluative metaphysics Quite apart from ethics or the 
study of values as such and in their relation to man’s conduct, 
there is the great question as to the place of human values in 
the cosmic economy To what extent does our present know- 
ledge of nature permit us to ascribe to the universe a concern 
for those ideals which play so essential a role in the life and 
history of man ^ This is the problem of theology in the 
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broadest sense of that term. Interest in this branch of phil- 
osophy is an onginal and continuing interest. Unless one is 
indifferent to the fate of men, one cannot be indifferent to the 
fate of men's ideals, as determined by the degree to which 
they are embodied and conserved in the objective universe. 

Lovelace : In this line of philosophic inquiry as in the 
two others the scientists might wish to cooperate ^ 

Bryce . And why not also the professional theologians 
and the men of letters ? 

Hylanous We should hope so. Religious men, artists, 
and poets will naturally share with the scientists that uni- 
versal human concern as to whether man is an alien in the 
world, his spirit the product of blind forces and its continuance 
at their mercy, or whether, on the contrary, there is warrant 
for the ancient hope that man and his world are km, and that 
what is highest m the one is deepest m the other. 

It seems to me that there is more need for the study of 
these problems m objective metaphysics and more hope of 
advancing their solution than ever before. Knowledge is 
good food for those who love wisdom, and science in its present 
advanced stage should afford ample nounshment for philo- 
sophy. But to avail ourselves of the opportunities for the 
study of objective problems, we must see to it that either the 
epistemological problem is solved, or if that is too much to 
expect, we must at least segregate it along wuth other purely 
methodological questions. Philosophy's pnmary interest is in 
the ways of things rather than in the ways of knowing 
them 
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Calkms, M W , see Bryce, 317 fi 
Carr, W , see Bryce, 317 fi 
Case, T,, 248 
Categoncal — 

propositions, 122 
imperative, 231 
Categories — 
of Aristotle, 84 
as instruments, 224 
subjectivity of, 274, 283 
the twelve, 275 
Causal — 

relation, the problem of induction, loi 
connection, prejudice against, 202 
and casual, 203 

Causality, infinite probabihty of, 206 
Cause — 

definition of, 200 
as natural occurrence, 203 
of sense-data, 248, 263 f , 271 f 
of perception, 253 
duality of perception and its, 260 f 
and efiects,possibleresemb]auceof,273 
not transcendent, 301 
Causes, sets of, 311 


Certainty — 

feelmg of, 58, 218, 219 
impossibility of, 209, 305 
imphcations of, 278 
Chances, law of, 201 
Change — 

umverse pervaded by, 163 
requires the changeless, 164 
as appearance, 217 
of objects "with or without change of 
experience, 307 
Child, epistemology of, 266 
Christian Scientists, 59, 60, 228 
Class — 

derivation of, 72 
different from system, 81 
presupposes essence, 81 
Clerk-Maxwell, 67 
Cogmtive — 

character of perception, 186 
contrasted with conative, 162 
Cohen, M , see Partndge, 317 fi 
Colour senes, rationabty of, 1 15 
Common -sense — 

solution of antinomies, 176 
interest m appearances, 192 
epistemology of, 240 and 246 
reabsm, 241 

Commutative law of addition, 91 
Complex-analytic judgments, 91 
Concept — 

of individual, 72 
of general class, 72 
of abstract essence, 72 
value of, 76 
method of forming, 76 
Concepts — 

given m expenence, 126 
and percepts, 219 
Conceptual objects, 298, 299 
Concrete and abstract, 219 
Condition — 

of motion, time as, 179 
of perception, bram state as, 184 
of existence, 278 
of experience, 300, 309 
Conditions of the world, 114 
Conduct as domam of knowledge, 225 
Conjunction, causal and casual, 200 
Connotation — 

no minali stic conception of, 73 
expressed by judgment, 79 
compared with denotation, 80 
relativity of, 81 
and position m senes, 82 
Consciousness — 
states of, 241 

of others, knowledge of, 259, 287, 299 
qualities as states of, 272 
space and time as parts of, 277 
objectivist view of, 320 
defimtion of, 357. 361 
Conservation — 

as expression of futunsm, 139 
of energv, 143 
Conserv atism — 

of temperament, 44 
and authontanamsm, 45 
burden of proof on, 146 
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Constants of gravitation and light, Ii6 
Constituents of time and space, i8o 
Constitutive — 

relativity, 297, 303 
and see Sdective 
Context — 

true in a, 244 
difference of, 305 
Contingent propositions, 88, 89 
Continuum — 

logical mterdependence in, xi6 
mnmtieth as constituent of, 180 
Contradictory propositions, one true, 175 
Convenience as criterion, 220 
Copemican — 

theory, 144, 145 
revolution, 276, 284 

Copy theory, 33, 242, 250, 257, 31 1, 385, 
386 

Correspondence — 

of ideas and things, 218 
truth as agreement or, 250, 257, 31a 
not similarity, 385 
Corroboration — 

by many witnesses, 207 
bv several senses, 208 
of elements as test of truth, aio 
of other methods by empiricism, 230 
Cosmo-centnc and bio-centnc, 230 
Cosmology — 

as synthetic metaphysics, 31, 411 
phenomenalism as theory of, 174 
Cosmos, possible mmd of, 58 
Creation — 

as selection, 124 
and see Re-creation 
Creative imagination, 56, 57 
Credulity, natural, 39 
Creighton, J U , see Bryce, 317 ff 
Cntenon — 

for discovermg truth, 34 
of scientific hypothesis, 140 
of good hypothesis, 144 
satisfaction as, 157, 160 
of truth, 402 
Critical — 

form of epistemological theories, 293 
realists, 305 note, 319 
Curiosity — 

instmctive nature of, 155 note 
growth of theoretical, 158 
Customs and institutions revered, 44 

Deductive reasomng, 219, 229 
Democntus, 174 
Denotation — 

nonunahstic conception of, 73 
expressed by judgments, 79 
as relative, 80 

compared with connotation, 80 
relativity of, 81 
as position in senes, 82 
of same object by different names, 
305 

Descartes, 214, 2 ■54 
Description— 

compared w ith explanation, 229 
of physical facts, 255 
quantitative, 256 


Determiner — 

of perception, 252, 270 
direct and indirect, 300 
Deussen, P , 277 

Development, scientific, stages of, 128 
Dewey, J , 133, 134, i35 note, 136, 137, 
149, 154 note, 156, 157 
Dialectical — 

rationalism, 118 
process, 119 

argument for scepticism, 175 
Dsctum de omm et nullo, 344 
Difference, kinds of, 304 
Dilemma of denial of reason or sense, 177 
Direct determmer of percepts, 300 
Distance infinitesimal, 179 
Distortion of objects, 309, 310 
Diversity imphed by identity judgment, 
82 ff 

Domams, the five, 225 
Drake, D , see Lovelace, 317 ff 
Dnesch, H , 167 
Dualism — 

cosmological, 174 
psycho-physical, 248 
epistemological, 33, 237, 248 ff , 305 
note 

as second stage of subjectivism, 267 
and subjectivism in agreement, 274 
reinterpretation of, 306 ff 
defimtion of truth for, 312 
fallacy of, 323 
Duahty — 

numencal, 248 ff 
qualitative, 260 f 

of inferred and perceived, numerical, 
261 

of context or of position, 390 f. 
of conditions, 397 
Duration, infinitesimal, 179 
Dyadic relations, relativist denial of, 244 

Ecstasy, rehgious, 56 
Eddy, Mrs , 58, 60 

Education, evils of electi\e system In 
142 

Ego-centric predicament, 331, 377 
Emstem, A , 116 

Emotion, relation to intellect, 136 
Empincal — 

pragmatism, 148 
self, 285 
Empmcisra — 

and Rationalism, general treatment 
of. Chapters III and IV 
as logical theory, 34 
defined, 69 
and mnate ideas, 76 
extreme, no 

and rationalism complementary, 126 
dangers and nature of, 127 
and pragmatism, 182, 222 
and authontananism, 212 
and mysticism, 215 
and rationalism, 219 
and scepticism, 223 
and fourth domain, 230 
End as lustification of means, 48 
Ends, plurality of, 48 
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Energeltker, school of, 220 
Energy — 

theory of, 220 
and consciousness, 361 
potential, 396 
Epistemology — 

as division of methodology, 31 
of pragmatism, 1595 
ongm of, 237 
of commomsense, 240, 246 
of the child, 266 
ummportance of, 409 f 
Error — 

sources of, 128 
and sensation, 187 
nature of, 247 
explanation of, 249 
actual and potential, 250 
of sense, 250 
of mtellect, 251 
as subjective state, 265 
cause of, 309 
definition of, 338 
actuahzed and potential, 394 
Esse est perapt, 274, 334 
Essence — 

presupposed by existence, 107 
or meamng, 292, 293, 294 
and existence, 299, 350 f 
Esthetics, definition of, 31 
Ethics — 

defimtion of, 31 
and theology, 50 
based on reason, 53 
and logic affihated, 160 
social, domam of, 223 
Euchdean and non-Euchdean, 123 note, 
124 note, 125, 141 

Eugemcs as expression of futunsm,r39 
Event — 

defimtion of, 72 
perception as natural, 186 
Evolution, apphcation of, in Pragma- 
tism, 163 
Existence — 

presupposes essence, 107 
not predicable of umversals, 108 
not a quahty but a relation, no 
not a perfection, 118 
always contmgent, 122 
of other minds, 209 
apart from knowledge, 237 
apart from experience, 239 
of unreal objects, 245 
two orders of, 248 
conditions of, 278 
actual and possible physical, 292 
defimtion of, 294, 356, 357 
and essence, 299 
of all sensory objects, 323 ff 
as reality, 329 f 
compared with essence, 352 
and see Reahty, Subsistence, Essence 
Expenence — 
mystic, 54 ff 
of particular objects, 71 
of particulars, 76 
as reahty, iSo 
actual and possible 222 


Expenence — [continued) 
and existence, 239 
illusory, 246 
objects of, 276 
world of possible, 301 
Explanation — 

compared with description, 229 
of sense-data lacking, 258 . 

quantitative, 261 
Extension — 

nommahstic conception of, 73 
and see Denotation 
Extrmsic properties of objects, 79 

Facts — 

particular, as knowable objects, 225 
and ideas, agreement of, 257 
and see Truth and Reahty 
Faculties of sensibihty, understandmg, 
and reason, 275 
Fallacy — 

of the conservative, 44 
of ontological proof, 118 
of ^eneticism, 171 
logical, m scepticism, 194, 195 
of post hoc ergo propter hoc, 200 
of exclusive particulanfy, 272 
of dualism, 323 
epistemological, 372 
False — 

premises, true conclusion, 49 
propositions, status of, 338 f 
Falsity — 

of second proposition of objectivism, 
294 

of second proposition of subjectivism, 

303 o 

of second proposition of dualism, 30B 
Faraday, M , 67 
Fichte, J , 119. 287, 376 
Fictions of science, 298 
Forms of bemg, fundamental, 278 
Frege, G , 74 
Freud, S , 170 
Fimction — 

of judgment, 78 
of reahty, appearances, 189 
of perceiver, percepts, 301 
Futurism — 

pragmatism as, 138 fi 
objections to, 141! 
antecedents of, 168 

Galileo, 254 

Gardmer, H N , see Bryce, 317 ff 
General names, 72 
Generalization, limit of, 73 
Genesis, confusion of, with truth, 172 
Genetic psychology, pragmatism as, 
157, 158 

Geneticism, fallacy of, 171 
Genus, logically pnor, 278 
God- 

mystical expenence of, 54, 55 
love of, 63 

ontological proof of, 118 
behef m, 210 
nature of, 223 
as substitute for world, 269 
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Golden Age, 44, 45, 168 
Good — 

and the true, 152, 230 
for utilitanamsm, 160 
attamment of, 311 
Gorgias, 176 

Gravity, sense of, 190 note 
Haeckel, 174 

Haldane, R B , Bryce, 31? S 
Hallucination — 
and intuition, 215 
and theory of knowledge, 243 
Hamilton, W , 124 note, 176, 222 
Hedonism cnticized, 161 
Hegel, 118, 119, 121, 221, 287, 376, 410 
Ehcks, G Dawes, see Partndge, 317 ff 
History — 

interpretation of, 45 
Its depradence on testimony, 225 
Hobbes, T , 170 

Hobhouse, L T , 89 note, 99, 210 
Hockmg, W E , see Bryce, 317 ff 
Holt, E B , 249 note 

and see Partridge, 317 ff 
Homogeneous senes of quahties, 253 
Humanism, 135, 136 
Humanistic practicahsm, 149 ff , 153 
Hume, D , 199, 275 
Huxley, T , 170 
Hylanous, a reahst, 317 ff 
Hyper-syUogism, Aiistotehan syllogisms 
reduced to, 95, p8 
Hypnotism and credubty, 39 
Hypotheses — 

scientific, cnteria of, 140 

good, 144 

rival, 221 

workmg, 233 

test of, 258, 259 

Hypothetical character of universal 
propositions, 122 

Idealism — 

as subjectivism, 33 
absolute, 135 

revolutionary, needed, 172 
conflict with matenahsm, 174 
objective, 321, 335 
empincal, 371 
absolute and empincal, 372 
'Ideas — 

innate, 76 
of Plato, 109, 354 
mere, 241 

routine of, not an idea, 274 
phj^ical objects as, 275 
as forms, 275 
Identity — 
logic of, 84 
the basic relation, 78 
and imphcation, 83, 93 
relation, judgment as, 85 
numencaJ, 252, 269, 356, 384 
of real and perceived, 293 
of membership in different systems, 

, 303, 304 

of mdiscemibles, 305 note 
possible and actual, 305 


Identity — {continued) 
demal of, 306 

of membership m hnes, 308 
relations m trnth, 312 
duahst’s denial of, 320 
of position, 339 
Idols, Bacon’s, 151 
Illusion, explanation of, 249 
lUusiorusm as tendency of mysticism, 60 
Illusory — 
objects, 240 
expenence, 246 
Imagination — 

as inhentance, 56 
as basis of creation, 64 
touched with conviction, mtuition as, 
66 

power of, 72, 76 
Imperceptible objects, 297 
Imphcation — 

as partial identity, 82 
and identity. 83, 93 

Impossibihty of fimtude or infinitude of 
space, 280 

Improbable always happens, 203 
Independent — 

vanables, 121, 185, 252 
percepts and causes, 249 
psychical states as, 269 
world, 274 

meamng or essence, 292 f 
variation of objects and expenence, 
306 

vanation and non-identity, 308 
and see Objective 
India, 59, 60 
Indirect — 

method of measurement, 256 note 
inference instead of observation, 259, 
260 

determmers of perception, 300 
Indiscermbles, identity of, 305 note 
Individual, concept of, 72 
Individuation, nature of, 355 
Induction — 

for derivmg universal propositions, 86 
nature of, 99 ff 
Inductive — 

proof, 88 note, 89 note 
method, 103 
deductive cycle, 128 
Inference — 
correct, 33 

involved m perception, 187 
of mdependent objects, 237 
false, 251 
mdirect, 259, 260 
cannot transcend sense-data, 273 
of other mmds, 299 
Infinite — 

divisibility of space and time, 178, 281 
probability of causality, 206 
completed, 280, 281 

Infimtesimal distances and durations, 1 79 
Infinitieth as constituent of continua, 
180 

Innate ideas, 76 

Inspiration, supernatural, 55 

Instimts not sole constituents of tim e 180 
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Institutions — 
revered, 44 
imperfect, 45 
desire for stable, 5 1 
social, and authonty, 51, 52 
not ends in themselves, 52 
should be flexible, 52 
interaction of man •with, 158 
Instruments — 
beliefs as, 156 
thought as, 216 
categones as, 224 
of evaluation, 226 
knowledge as, 231 
Instrumentalism — 

Dewey’s, 133 
nature of, 134 

Insurance as expression of futunsm, 

139 

Intension, nommalistic conception of, 
73 

Internal relations, theory of, 331, 34*; ff , 
366 ff 

Intervals, motion as correlation of, 180 
Intrinsic properties of objects, 79 
Intuition — 

as source of behef, 34 
as basis of mystiasm, 54 
nature of, 54 ff 
as ongin of philosophy, 56 
two kinds of, 66 
and axioms, 214 
and hallucination, 215 
and reason, 216 

as true, not useful, theon’ of, 217 
as instrument of evaluation, 226 
Intmtions of the insane, 58 

James, W , 58, 67, 76, 120, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 149. 160, 171, 175, 

407 

Joachim, H H , see Bryce, 317 ff 
Joan of Arc, 215, 227 
Judgment — 

function of, 78, 79 
as identity relation, 85 
analytic and synthetic, go 
complex-analytic, 91 
a prtorv and a posteriori, 92 
non existent character of, 122 
as instrument, 156 
nature of, 217 
truth of, 222 
conditions of true, 312 
Judgments of mathematics necessarj, 

87 

Kant, 90, 91, 92, 1 18, 167, 176, 209, 219, 
222, 275 ff , 301 note, 352, 373, 
375, 411 

Kidd, B , 138, 139 
Knowable objects, 225 
Knowledge — 

of particulars and umversals, 70 
innate, 76 

theory of, of Peirce, 132 f 
sources of, 176 
assumptions underlymg, 181 
of appearance, 186 


Knowledge — [continued) 

beyond possibility of error, 187 

of own states, 188 

of reality, 216 

and Ignorance, 223 

of laws of nature, 231 

as instrument, 231 

copy theory of, 242 

of other minds, 275 

a priori and necessary, 275 

of essence, 299 

Kant’s theory of, 301 

and see Certainty, Belief, Judgment 

Laird, J , see Partridge, 317 S. 

Law and laws 

essentiallv prohibitive, 50 
commutative and assoaative, 91 
of excluded middle, 95 
of logic, 181 
of chances, 201 
natural, 203 
of probability, 204 
of nature, 231, 276, 283 
of thought, 344 
Le Sage, 140 note 
Lee, Anne, 58 
Leibmtz, 131 

Lines with common points, 308 
Lobachevskian geometrj', 123 note 
Locke, T , 270 
Logic — 

as subdivision of methodology, 31 

formal, 33 

definition of, 34 

SIX methods of, 39 ff 

of nommalism, 73, 74 

of identity, 84 

predication m, 85 

of relatives, 93 ff 

of Hegel, 1 19 

interpreted ^ instrumentalism, 134 
and ethics amhated, 160 
as invaUd, 177 
laws of, 181 

federation of the methods of, 211 ff 
useful, not true, 217 
algebra of, 221 
and source of belief, 233 
Logical — 
entity, 293 
position, 340 
realism, 353 
pnonty, 354 

Logician’s answer to scepticism, 193 
Lotze, H , 136 

Lovejoy, A O , see Lovelace, 317 ff 
Lovelace, a dualist, 317 ff 

MacchiaveUian tradition, 169 
McGilvary, E B , see Pailndge, 317 
Mach, E , 371 

McTaggart, J E , see Bryce, 317 ff 
Mansell, Dean, 222 
Marvin, W T , 295 

and see Partridge, 317 ff 
Marx, K , 169, 170 

Materialism, conflict of, with idealism, 

174 
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Mathematical — 
rationalism, 113 
basis of realit}’^, 117 
Mathematics — 

necessary character of, 113, 125 
non-existent character of, 123 
scientific importance of, 129 
o prtort vahdity of, 274 
Meaning — 

of a proposition, 13 1 
of essence, 292, 293, 294 
Measurement, method of, 256 note 
Metaphysical, interest of secondary 
quahties, 192 
Metaphysics — 

as division of philosophy, 31 
subdivisions of, 31 
relation of, to methodology, 31 
relation to theory of value, 31 
analytic, synthetic, and evaluative, 

41 1 
Method — 

of authontananism, 39 £F 
of mvsticism, 54 fi 
inductive, 103 


of pragmatism, 131 ff 
of logic, futunsm as, : 


147 

of sceptiasm, 173 ff 
of obiectmsm, 239 ff 
of epistemological dualism, 248 ff 
of measurement, 256 note 
of subjectivism, 265 ff 
Methods — 

of epistemology’, 33 
of rationalism and empincism, 69 ff 
of agreement, difference, concomi- 
tant variation and residues, 89 
note 

federation of the, 224 ff 
of logic and their domains, 225 
of epistemology, reconciliation of, 
2gi ff 

Methodology — 

as division of philosophy, 31 
subdivisions of, 31 
relation of, to metaphysics, 31 
relation of, to theory of value, 32 
of instrumentalism, 156 
Might not basis of right, 171 
MiU, J S , 99, loi, 104, 160, i6r, 197, 
, 279, 371, 373 
Minds — 

of other persons, 209, 259 
as refuge for secondary quahties, 256 
as dumping ground for unreahties, 
266, 267, 285 

of others, subjectivity of, 288 
of others, mference of, 299 
Mohammed, 40, j8, 58 
Monistic tendency of rationalism, 120 
Momsts, epistemological, 308 
Montague, W P , 181 note 
and see Hylanous, 317 ff 
Moore, G E , 82 

and see Partridge, 317 ff 
Moral code — 

based on authority, 50 
based on leason, 51 
of asceticism, 62 


Moral perspective, 52, 53 
Moses, 42 
Motion — 

self-contradictory character of, 176 
as correlation of intervals, 180 
Muensterberg, 217, 218 
Mmrhead, J H , s« Bryce, 317 ff 
Mystic solution of antinomies, 176 
Mysticism — 

as logical theory, 34 
defined, 54 
lUusiomsm m, 60 
pessimism m, 61 
other-ivorldhness m, 62 
positive, 63 

positive and negative, 65, 228 
discussed by James, 67 
as rationalism opposed to expenence, 
182 

and authontananism, 21 1 f 
and rationahsm, 214 
and empincism, 215 
and pragmatism, 216 
and scepticism, 218 
and the second domam of knowledge, 
226 

Naive — 

reahsm, 237 

form of epistemological theones, 292 
Names — 

abstract, 70 
and universals, 76 
in relation to things, 200 
Napoleon, 34 
Naturalism of Dewey, 137 
Nature — 

and appearances of thin^, r88 
umformity of, 197, 203 f 
order of, 271, 274 
laws of, 276, 283 
Natur -philosophies 410 
Necessary — 

propositions defined, 89, 91 
character of mathematics, 113 
connection, feelmg of, 200 
Necessity — 

' of geometnc propositions, 86 
of mathematical judgments, 87 
of belief for action, 198 
argument from, 278 
for identity, no, 308 
Negativatat, pnnciple of, 119, 121 
Negative — 

character of authontanan ethics, 50 
mvsticism, 59 ff 
method of logic, 173 
true propositions, preponderance of, 
343 

Neo-EIeatic, 181 
Neo-Hegehan, 352, 367 
Neo-Hegehanism, 83 
Neo-Platonism, 215 
Newman, Cardmal, 214, 218 
Newton, 64, 278 
Nietzsche, 139, 168, 169, 170 
Nominalism, logic of, 73, 74 
Non-being, 177 
Non-Euchdean, 273 note 
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Non-existence, 277 
Non-existent, 184, 341 
Non-identical, 308 
Non-identity, 395 

Non-Pythagorean algebras, 124 note 

Non-quantitative, 253 

Notion as dififerent from ideas, 275 

Noumena, 222 

Number — 

senes, nature of, 113 
the sole reality, 117 
Numencal identity, 252, 269 
Numencally different, qualities of the, 

272 

Nunn, T P , see Partndge, 317 ff 
Objective — 

contrasted with subjective, 109 
or subjective character of space and 
time, 280 
Objectivism — 

as epistemological realism, 32 
as naive realism, 237 
three forms of, 239 ff 
as first stage of subjectivism, 265 
remterpretation of, 292 ff 
defimtion of truth for, 311 
Objectivity, logical, 353 
Objects — 

meaning of, 75 

intrinsic and extrmsic properties of, 
79 

non-existent, 184, 341, 342, 359, 
360 

knowable, 225 
existence of, 237 
illusory, 240, 324 ff 
unreal, 243, 245 note, 246, 265, 295, 
296, 337, 344 

as cause of perception, 253 
physical and psychical, 269 
physical, as ideas, 275 
of expenence, actual and possible, 
276, 297 
expenenced, 292 
imperceptible, 297 
remote, 298 

absurd and artificial, 298 
maccessible, 299 
perceptual and conceptual, 303 
same, 305 

perceived and existent, 306 f 
possible but not necessary identity 
of, 308 

in existence and m expenence, 31 1 
real and unreal as subsistent, 322 
sensory, all existent, 323 f 
conceivable, four classes of, 360, 
394 

expenenceable, 365 f 
character of, 370 

as permanent possibihties of expen- 
ence, 373 

real and apparent, 390 f 
Occult, mystic^ belief m, 62 
Ontological — 

status of tmiversals, 107 
status of subsistence, io>3 
proof, 118, 352 


Ontology as analytic metaph3rsics, 31, 
411 

Order — 

of knowmg and bemg, 73 
different from class, 81 
of existence, 248 
of nature for Berkeley, 271, 274 
subjective and objective, 392 f 
Ongin — 

of umversal concepts, 70 ff 
of umversal propositions, 78 ff 
of thought, 155 
of reason, 224 
and see Source 
Ostwald, W , 220 
Other- worldhness m mysticism, 62 

Pan-psychism, 386 
Paradox mixed with trmsm, 166 
Parmemdes, 60 
Particulars — 

knowledge of, 70 

all knowledge ongmally of, 76 

defimtion of, 78 

and umversals, relation of, 108, no 
and empincism, 230 
Partndge an objectivist, 317 ff 
Pascal, 48 
Pearson, K , 372 
Peirce, C S , 131 ff 
Perception — 
elements in, 71 
vahdity of, 183 
conditions of, 184 
as cogmtion, 186 
inference mvolved m, 187 
as mtimate knowledge, 188 
direct and indirect, 241 
copy theory of, 250 
cause of, 253 

of other mmds impossible, 259 
and causes, duality of, 260 
Percepts — 

as sense-data or events, 72 
and concepts, 219 
determmers of, 300 
Perceptual — 
relativity, 249 
and conceptual, 298 
Perfection, existence not a, 118 
Perry, R B , 272 

and see Partndge, 317 ff 
Perspective — 

pnvate, 244, 247, 326 

systems imply pnmary system, 240 

spatial and temporal, 250 

true, 310 

false, 342 

fields of consciousness as, 354 
of RusseU, 363 
use of the term, 365 
Pessimism m mysticism, 61 
Phenomena and noumena, 222 
Phenomenalism — 

as cosmological theory, 174 
and scepticism, 185 
Philosopher — 
and reason, 49 
scholastic 107 
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Ph5^ical — 

interpretation of appearances, 24a 
facts, 255 ’ 

objects for idealism, 269 
order for Berkeley, 271, 274 
mterpretation of the mental, 300 

Fh^iologic^ argument for seep ticism, 1 82 

Pitkin, W B , 193 note, 249 note 
and see Partndge, 317 fif 

=15 

Standpoint, 80 

theory, misunderstandmg of. 108 
Ideas, 109 

theory of Huxley, 171 
P uralistic tendency of empincism, 120 
Plurality, unreal, 177 
Poincare, H , 220 
Pomts — 

not sole constituents of space, 180 
of different Imes, 308 

spatio-temporal, 304, 340 
logical, 114 f , 340 

pre-supposed by actuality 107 
PossJbl^"^ hypotheses, 258, 259 

and actual expenence, 222 
objects of expenence, 276, 207 
physical existence, 292, 296 
experience, world of, 301 

Postfilate-'^ membeta, 303 

axioms as, 92, 123 
systems of, 221 
Potential — 

truth and error, 250. 304 
energy, 396 
Practical — 

activity as source of behef, 34 
three meamngs of, 148 

PraSSL^; 

empincal, 148 
humamstic, 149 
biological, 154 
results of, 169 

PrafSaSri”? 'JS 

Pragmatism — 

as logical theory, 34 
of Peirce, 131 

three fundamental standpoints of, 1 37 
as development of utilitananism, 161 
j^^^^‘^^®hectualistic empiricism, 

and authontananism, 212 
and mj^ticism, 216 
and rationahsm, 219 
and empincism, 222 
and scepticism, 223 
and tlm fifth domain, 230 
Pratt, J B , see Lovelace, 317 fli 

PrJjIJSc^^’ 

evaluated by humanism, 15 r 
against causal connection, 202 


Premises — 

mference from, 33 
false, conclusion true, 49 
Presupp^ition of everythmg, bemg as, 

^mary qualities, 254 f , 268 
Prime numbers, 115 
Pnmitive objectivism, 239 

nature of, 201 
of cause, 203 

of umformity of nature, 204 
u^mte, of causality, 206 
of validity of memory, 207 
of other imnds, 209 
not certamty, 231 
of identity, 293 
Probable truth, 88 
Proof — 

inductive, 88 note, 89 note 
of mathematical theorems, 91 
two kinds of, 99 
ontological, 118, 352 
deductive, 128 ff 
Proper noun, 72 

Property, mtnnsic and extnnsic, 79 
Prophecy, courses m, 139 
Propositions — 

contingent and necessary, 88, 89 
necessary, given m expenence, 126 
meanmg of, 131 
contradictory, 175 

two, of each of epistemological the- 
ones, 292 
Protoplasm, 58 

Psychological order of knowmg, and 
order of bemg, 73 
Psycho-physical dualism, 248 
Ptolemaic theory, 144, 145 
Pythagorean — 
rationalism, 113 
doctrme, 117 

Quahty — 

existence not a, no 
secondary, 191, 220 
incommensurable, 249 
dualistic theory of, 253 
quantitative and non-quantitative, 
2*53 

pnmary and secondary, 254, 255, 
257 note, 260, 261, 270, 271 
secondary, subjective, 267, 387 
primary, subjective, 268 
as state of consciousness, 272 
and position, difiference between, 304 
Quantitative- 

properties, importance of, 192 
quahties, 253 
explanation, 261 
Quantity — 

categories of, 129 
pure, 249 

Quatermons, 124 note 

Racial — 

expenence, 44 
memorj, 54 
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Ratio cognoscendi, 73, 74, 147, 306 
Ratio essendi, 74, 147, 306 
Rationalism — 

as logical theory, 34 
defined and discussed. Chapters III 
and IV 

and universal ideas, 76 
extreme, no 

and empincism both true, rii 
three types of, 113 
of Hegel, 1 19 

and empiriasm complementary, 126 
nature and dangers of, 127 
anti-mteUectuahstic, as mysticism, 
182 

and authontarianism, 212 
and mysticism, 214 
and empincLsm, 219 
and pragmatism, 219 
and scepticism, 221 
and the third domam, 229 
Real, the, as the true, 339, 399 
Realism — 

as objectivism, 32 
of Peirce, 133 
pioUtical, 169 
naive, 237 

critical, 305 note, 319 
naive, critical and agnostic, 386 
Reality — 

mathematical basis of, 117 
as unknowable, 176 
only appearance, 185 
sensation as, 187 
appearance not all of, 188 
knowledge of, 189, 216 
supersensuous, 215 
change as, 217 
meffable, 227 
only inferred, 262 
and existence, 295 note 
never object of consciousness, 31 1 
and truth for objectivism, 311 
as existence, 329 f 
three defimtions of, 401 
Reason — 

regarded as sacred, 49 
as basis of ethics, 53 
function of, 65 
and desire, 153 
and intuition, 216 
origin of, 224 
faculty of, 275 

Reasomng, deductive, 219, 229 
Reconcihation of the three methods of 
epistemology, 291 ff 
Re-creation of the world, 284 
ReductiO ad absxtrdum, induction as, 99, 104 
Re-mterpretation — 
of objectivism, 292 f 
of subjectiinsm, 297 f 
of dualism, 306 f 
Relation — 

of umversals to the mind, 70 f 
identity, 78 
existence as, no 
causal and casual, 199 
Relations within experience not djadic, 
244 


Relational — 
properties, 79 
syllogism, 95 
Relativism — 

as epistemological theory, 33 note, 237 
pragmatism as, 159 ff 
reasons for success of, 163 f 
anti-intellectualism of, 172 
pragmatic, distmguished from rela- 
tivistic objectmsm, 242 
Relativistic objectivism, 242 f 
Relativity — 

theory of, 190 note 
selective, 238, 240, 241, 270, 276, 
282, 289, 290 
perceptual, 249 

selective and constitutive, 297, 303 
to self, 300 

as impljtog subjectivity, 334 ff 
of perception, 340 
Reliabihty of authonties, 41 
Rehgion — 

mdestructible, 68 
as evaluative metaphysics, 41 1 
Religious consciousness, 67 
Representative theory, 33 
Riemannian, 123 note, 124 note 
Right not dependent on might, 171 
Rogers, A K , Lovelace, 317 ff 
Royce, J , 135, i74, 37i, 372 
and sec Bryce, 317 ff 
Russell, B , 74, 150, 232, 41X 
and see Partndge, 3^7 ^ 


Salvation through faith, 48 
Santayana, G , see Lovwace, 3^7 2 
Satisfaction — 

as criterion of truth, 152, 153, 155> 
as cnterion of the good, 160 
Savage, epistemology of, 266 
Savagery compared with civilization, 246 
Scepticism — 

as logical theory, 35 

not impljong mactivity, 150 

and pragmatism, 164 

as a method, general treatment of, 

173 ff „ 

physiological argument for, 182 ff 
and authontanamsm, 217 
and mystiasm, 218 
and rationalism, 221 
and empiricism, 223 
and pragmatism, 223 
and the other methods, 23X 
Schellmg, 119, 287, 410 
Schiller, F C S, 92, 135» f3fi» ^37i ^49> 
150, 410 
Scholastics, 107 
Schopenhauer, A , I54f 287 
Science — 

and scepticism, 189 
pragmatic conception of, 217 
when perfect, 2ig 
Secondary — 

quahties, igr, 220, 255 
quahties for dualism, 253 
quahties subjective, 267 
Selective relativity, 238, 240, 241, 270, 
276, 282, 289, 290, 297, 303 
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Self- 

empirical and transcendental, 285 
enrichment of, 285 
two meamngs of, 288 
Self-contradiction — 

as criterion for necessary truth, go 
glorification of, by Hegel, 119 
in denial of objects of thought, 304 
Sellars, R W , Lovelace, 317 ff 
Sensation — 

as reality, 187 
cause of, 273 

Sense-datum and sense-data — 
as percept or event, 72 
with variety of attributes, 83 
as physical, 247, 262 
as order of existence, 248 
as psychical state, 262, 263, 264 
subjectivity of, 270 
and causes, 271, 272 
not to be transcended, 273 
SensibiUty, faculty of, 275 
Sensory expenence as source of belief, 
34 

Sequence of events as laws, 203 
Senes — 

different from class, 81 
homogeneous, of quaUties, 253 
Sheldon, W H , 47 
Sinclair, May, see Bryce, 317 ff 
Singer, E A , Jun , see Partndge, 317 ff 
Smith, Joseph, 58 
Sohpsism — 

as last stage of subjectivism, 265, 
288, 289 
defence of, 302 
as logical idealism, 374 
Soul, postulate of, 301 
Source — 

of behef, mtmtion as, 34 
of error, 128 
of knowledge, 176 
and see Ongm 
Space — 

whole and parts of, 114 
and time interdependent, 116 
infinitely divisible, 178, 281 
nature of, to extend, 179 
inferred and perceived, z 6 tf 
and time of sense-data, 273 
and time as subjective, 274 f 
and tune as forms, 275 
non-existence of, 277 
finity and infinity of, 280 
existence of, 294 
conceptual and perceptual, 298 
conceptual and experienced, 388 f 
and see Time 

Spatio-tem^ral position, 304, 340 
Spaulding, E G , see Peirtridge, 317 ff 
Spencer, H , 221, 222 
Spmoza, 117, 215, 278 
Spirits, disembodied, experience of, 55 
States — 

own, knowledge of, 188 
of consciousness, 241 
Stout, G F , see Bryce, 317 ff 
Strong, C A , 248 

and see Lovelace, 317 ff 


Subconscious — 

basis of expenence, 57 
the, in rehgious experience, 58 
memones of mtuition, 66 
Subjectivism — 

as epistemological ideahsm, 33, 237, 
265 fi 

stages of, 265 ff 
proper, 268 
great prmciple of, 287 
acute stage of, 289 
re-mterpretation of, 297 ff 
definition of truth for, 312 
as epistemological part of idealism, 
322 

Subjectivity — 

of unreal objects, 265 
of sense-data, 267 
of secondary qualities, 267 
of pnmary qualities, 268 
of space and tune and categones, 274 
of forms and laws, 276 
of laws of nature, 283 
of ground of sensation, 286 
of other minds, 288 
of all things, 301 
Subsistence — 
status of, 108 

knowledge of exclusively human, 109 
propositions about, 123 
discovered, not created, 125 
independent of consaousness, 294 
nature of, 297 
as summum genus, 322 
as possible appearance, 327 
unreal, 339 
as objectivity, 353 
Suggestibility, natural, 193 note 
Sun as object of knowledge, 189 ff 
Supernatural inspirationj 55 
Super-sohpsism as consistent sohpsism, 
289 

Syllogism — 
symbol for, 94 
forms of, 95 ff 
S3mbol— 

for all judgments, 78 
for syllogisms, 94 
for species of and genus of, 94 
for philosophy, 174 
for elements m percept, 184 
for probabihty, 201 
Sjmbolic logiaans, 84 
Synthetic — 

metaphysics, cosmology as, 31 
judgment, 90 
forms, 276 
System — 

different from class, 81 
of propositions as necessary truth, 90 
mathematical, necessity in, 125 
homogeneous, 129 
truth of a, 210 
of events, 244 

Systems, identical membership m differ- 
ent, 303, 304 

Tavlor, A F , see Bryce, 317 ff 
Teleological rationally, 117 f 
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Telepathy, probabihty of, 202 
Testimony as source of belief, 34 
Theology and ethics, 50 
Things — 

in themselves, 185, 222, 275 
external, as order of existence, 248 
and see Objects, Reahty, Sense-data 
Thomism, 47 
Thought — 

v^ue of, 154 
ongm of, 155 
as instrument, 216 
Thrasymachus, 169 
Time — 

whole and part of, 114 
and space interdependent, 116 
infimtely divisible, 178, 281 
nature of, to elapse, 179 
inferred and perceived, 261 f 
and space subjective, 274 f 
and space of sense-data, 273 
non-existence of, 277 
existence of, 294 

conceptual and perceptual, 298, 388 f 
and see Space 
Transcendental — 
idealism, 68, 276 
self, 284, 286 

Tnadic relations withm expenence, 244 
Trtios anthropos, 108 
True — 

conclusion, false premises, 49 
and the good, 152 
intmtion, 217 
logic not, 217 

one of two contradictory propositions 
must be, 230, 275 
m a context, 244 
attainment of the, 310 
judgment, 312 
the, and the real, 339, 399 
the, and the false, 385 
Truth — 

material and formal, 34 

cntenon of, 34 

indirect relation to, 47 

search for, 49 ' 

vision of, 56 

rival critena of, 69 

degrees of probable, 88 

conditions necessary for, 90 

necessary, 122 

not created, 125 

for mstrumentalism, 134 

pragmatic cntenon of, 136 

and relational resemblance, 145 

for humanism, 15 1 

and the good, 152 

and utihty, 154 

as conformity, 156 

as satisfaction, 156, 157 

relativism as theory of, 159 

absolute and mdependent, 160 

as changeless, 164 

two meanings of, 165 

of a system, 210 

as utility, 216 

of a judgment, 222 

as knowable object, 225 


Truth — [continued) 
absolute, 243 
known and unknovra, 250 
as agreement, 250, 257 
test of, 258 

of first proposition of objectivism, 

293 

of first proposition of subjectivism, 
297 

of first proposition of duahsm, 307 
for objectivism, 31 1 f 
for subjectivism, 312 f 
for dualism, 312 f 
actualized and potential, 394 
three definitions of, 401 
cntena for discovenng, 402 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 80 

Vberhaupi, no thinkmg, 156 
Understandmg, faculty of, 275 
Umfomuty of nature, 197, 203 
Unimportance — 

of problem of secondary quahties, 
192 

of epistemology, 409 f 
Unity, mystic expenence of, 54, 227 
Umversal propositions derived by mduc- 
tion, 86 
Umversals — 

knowledge of, 70 
defimtion of, 70 
process of formmg, 73 
relation to particulars, 75, 108 
ideas of, for empmcism and rational- 
ism, 76 

ontolo^cal status of, 107 
not subjective, 109 
and particulars, no 
Unknowable, reahty as, 176 
Unreal — 

objects, 240, 243, 245, 246, 265, 295, 
296 

subsistence, 339 
Unreahty — 

of matenal thmgs, 60 
of world, 177 
of dreams, 245 
Useful intmtion or logic, 217 
Utihty as cntenon of truth, 154, 216 
U tihtananism — 
the good for, 160 
and pragmatism, 161 
ethical, 231 

Validity — 

of thought, 154 
and genesis, confusion of, 172 
of perception, 183 
of memory and anticipation, 195 
of nval theones, 220 
of mathematics, a prton, 279 
Value — 

theory of, 31 

theory of, and metaphysics, 31 
theory of, and methodology, 32 
as cntenon of truth, 136 
as knowable object, 225 
Vanables, mdependent, 121, 185, 249* 
252, 269 
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Vaination — 

of sense-data, 258 

of neural processes and objects. 300 

independent, 308, 305 ^ 

Virtues, cardinal, 50 
Voluntarism of Schiller, 137 
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I*' Bryce, 317 £f 
Weber, A , 173 


Xenophanes, 150 

Zeno, 60, 175, 176, 21 281 
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